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PBEFACE 


In this second volume of our liistory is present- 
ed to the reader the history of the second sub-period 
of mediaeval Hindu history of India. As stated in 
the beginning of the preface to our first volume, the 
mediaeval Hindu period of Indian History extends, 
according to our view, from 600 a.d. to 1200 a. d. 
roughly, i. e. from the accession of Harsha, the last 
Buddhist Emperor of India to the death of Prithvl- 
rftja, the last Hindu Emperor of India. This period 
of about 600 years curiously enough falls into three 
sub-periods of about 200 years each, in which appear 
on the stage of Indian history different sets of Hindu 
kingdoms. In the first volume we presented to the 
reader the history of the first set of Hindu king- 
doms led by the VarmSs of Kanauj and the ChSluk- 
yas of Badaml. Indeed, throughout the Hindu 
period, Kanauj in the north appears to have been 
the acknowledged^ capit al of India and there was 
always a competing kingdom in Mah&r&shtra strug- 
gling to divide imperial honour with it in the south. 
These first imperial. Hindu kingdoms at Kanauj and 
at BadSmX disappear- about 800 a. d. with other 
kingdoms, and the second set of Hindu kingdoms 
come in, led by .the Pratih&ras in the north and the 
RSshtrakfltas in the south. These again disappear 
about the end of the second sub-period, i. e. about 
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iooo a. d. and the history of this second set of Hindn 
kingdoms is presented to the reader in this volume. 
A third set of Hindu kingdoms appear hereafter led 
by the Gaharwirs of Kanauj and the later ChSlukyas 
of Kalyan in the north and the south respectively ; 

and their history will be given in our third volume. 

/ 

The most lemarkable thing about the second set, 
of Hindu kingdoms is that they are ruled by kings 
who call themselves Rajputs. In fact, the Rajput 
clans which exist today in India trace their descent 
to kings who established their rule about this time. 
And hence this period is conspicuously characterised 
by the rise of Rajput families. We have consequent* 
ly given a second name to this volume, namely, 
the Pristine History of the Rajputs; and this 
volume chiefly contains the initial account of several 
Rajput families. Even Tod, the historian of the 
Rajputs could not give this history jn sufficient 
and well authenticated detail owing to the absence 
of the epigraphic material which has since been so 
amply collected. This history, therefore, will be 
particularly interesting to Rajputs and to all those 
who admire the noble qualities of that heroic race. 

Who were these Rajputs is a question which has 
puzzled almost all European scholars and many 
Indian antiquariansi. For most of the historians and 
researchers who have laboured to collect and inter- 
pret the epigraphic evidence relating to this period 
have been misled in this respect by the theory first 
put forward by Tod that the Rajputs are the 
descenctants of the Cette and other fore^n races, 
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which invaded India from the first to the sixth 
century a. d. Kielhom, Fleet, Smith, Buhler and 
Johnson and Bhandarkar D. R. and other Indian 
scholars who have laboured in this field and whose 
labours must be thankfully acknowledged here as 
on their elucidation of the epigraphic records of this 
period, this history is chiefly based, have been 
misled by this theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajputs, and have represented them as descend- 
ed from foreign peoples like §akas and Hfinas, or 
in some cases aboriginal peoples like Gonds and 
Bhars of Central India. 

But the riddle of the appearance of the Rajputs 
on the stage 'of Indian history about the middle 
of the eighth century a. d. has to be solved 
differently. The history of India is nothing if not 
religious. The march of events and the change of 
social or political conditions in India are domina- 
ted by religious upheavals, and thus the appearance 
of Rajputs at this stage of Indian history is to be ex- 
plained by the nature of the religious events which 
took place in India at this time. Not only was the 
supplanting of Buddhism by the philosophy of 
KumSrila instrumental in reforming and re-enforc- 
ing Hinduism about 700 a. d. but the conquest of Sind 
by the Arabs, moving over the then known world 
under the influence of a new virile religion sent a 
shock through India and roused the forces of opposi- 
tion to foreign faith and domination among the 
orthodox population. The Rajputs came forward 
under this impulse from among the ranks of the 
orthodox JChshatriyas of what is modern Rfijputana 
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and Central India, where Hinduism was particularly 
strong (See Map attached to the first volume). 
And their successful efforts led to the establishment 
of new kingdoms under new kingly families. Thus 
about 750 a. d. the Guhilots of Mewad under BappS 
RSwal, the ChShamSnas of S&mbhar under SSmanta 
and the PratihSras of MSndor under NSgabhata, 
as the reader will see in this volume, obtained 
renown by their opposition to the Mlenchhas surg- 
ing eastwards from Sind towards Rsjputana for 
conquest as well as conversion. We find from in- 
scriptions that these leaders of opposition were all 
orthodox Hindus worshipping Siva, and we are led 
to conclude that the Rajputs were descendants of 
orthodox Vedic Aryans who fought for their 
independence and their ancient religion against 
the ferocious onslaughts of Mahamedan Arabs. 

In Book III, in the beginning of this volume on 
the origin of Rajputs, we have, therefore, first 
answered the arguments which are usually advanced 
to support the theory of a foreign origin. And 
then we have given in chapters V and VI those 
arguments which strike one as going to prove 
affirmatively that the Rajputs are the descendants 
of Yedic Aryans. The reader's attention is parti- 
cularly drawn to the chapter on the exploded 
myth of the Agnikulas or Fire-bom septs, which 
had been the principal support of the theory of 
foreign extraction of the Rajputs, and which has 
now been proved to be baseless from the ancient 
records of the very families which believe, them- 
selves to be fire-bora, 
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In the next Book IV we have given the history 
of the several Rajput kingdoms which were founded 
about this time and notably of the Guhilots of 
Mewad and the Imperial PratihSras of Kanauj. 
In particular, it was necessary to examine the theory 
put forward by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar about the 
Guhilots of Mewad that they were Nagar Brahmins 
and hence Mers or foreigners ! 1 ! This theory suggest- 
ed by the general idea about the foreign origin of 
the Rajputs, no doubt, finds apparent support (at 
least with regard to Bappa RSwal, the founder) in 
the ancient records of the family. But this view 
cannot be sustained, as we have shown at length, 
on a careful examination of these records. And Rai 
Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha has also no doubt that 
the Guhilots are Solar race Kshatriyas, as shown 
in a special note on the subject in the Appendix. 
It may further be mentioned that the date of BappS. 
RSwal as traditionally believed in in the Mewad 
family, namely Samvat 191, was difficult of expla- 
nation, even from the days of Tod, and the solution 
which we have offered of this difficulty will, it is 
hoped, generally recommend itself to our readers. 
Finally, _the statements of Arab writers about the 
various kingdoms of this period have been collected 
together and explained in a special chapter. Their 
evidence is very valuable for this period, as the 
evidence of Hiuen Tsang was with regard to the 
previous period. 

As in the first volume, we have in. the last book 
(V) taken a general survey of the omition of. India 
during this period, and dealt witb anVeral important 
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topics such as language, caste, religion, political 
ideas and administration civil and military. It is 
necessary to draw the special attention of the reader 
to the chapter on Kum&rila and Sankara, two 
master-minds which gave to Aryanism its present 
form after overthrowing Buddhism in India. 
Hinduism, as it exists today, was then formed and 
this religious upheaval led not only to the remodel- 
ling of religion, but also of the social and even 
political condition of the country. In fact, as stated 
before, the rise of the Rajputs was due to this 
religious upheaval and the idea firmly gained 
ground that only Kshatriyas or Rajputs could rule. 
These Rajput rulers were naturally of a highly 
religious turn of mind (witness Bappa Rgwal and 
others) and were men of high moral character. 
They were, what is strange to our sight,. even 
abstainers from wine. Arab travellers have record- 
ed that kings in India abstained from drink; and 
any one indulging in it was considered unfit to rtde. 
This religious revival was instrumental in raising the 
moral fibre not only of kings, but of the people also 
and there being only one religion in the land, 
namely Hinduism, this period was according to our 
mew, the happiest period in Indian history. In the 
last chapter, we have tried to show at length hdW 
this period was the happiest in many ways. 'In 
fact, in our Marathi edition of this history, we 
have styled it the history of the rise, the pros- 
perity and the fall of Hindu kingdoms ; and truly 
enough, this period is the period of the highest pros- 
perity of Hindu kingdoms, from which, hi the fte*t 
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period they declined and eventually fell. Why 
they did so, is a very interesting and difficult ques- 
, tion, which we shall have to deal with in our third 
volume. 

We look upon the Rajputs as undoubted descend- 
ants of Vedic Aryans of the solar and lunar race, and 
there was no third race or VamSa, according to our 
view (namely the AgnivarhSa) . In the Appendix, 
we have, therefore, re-published our paper read 
before the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S. on the 
Solar and Lunar Kshatriya races in the Vedas, 
which will show how this idea of two races goes 
back even to the Vedas. Next, some important 
inscriptions are given in the original Sanskrit for 
the benefit of Sanskrit-knowing readers. A question 
raised by Mr. Rajawade, the well-known historical 
researcher of Maharashtra, about the ruling families 
of the Deccan in this period, is next examined , as 
he has doubted their being treated as MarEthEs. 
Rai Bahadur Gourishankar Ojha's views on BappS 
Rawal have been discussed in a special note, and 
some facts discovered in recent research and not 
embodied in this history have been noticed in a 
special appendix. A map of India, giving the poli- 
tical divisions in this period and showing in differ- 
ent colours the prevailing religions has been append- 
ed, and will be found as useful and interesting as 
the map appended to the first volume. 

This volume is printed in Monotype and effort 
has been made, as far as possible, to secure correct 
printing for which thanks are due to Mr. C. R. Naidu, 
the Monotype-operator of the Jagaddhitecchu press. 
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Indian printing, however, has yet to make good 
progress and an errata is yet a necessary evil 
which has to be tolerated by the reader. An 
index, prepared by Mr. N. N. Kulkami b. a., of 
the Bhandarkar Institute for which my thanks are 
due to him as also to Mr. M. R. Moghe B.A., ll.b., for 
the preparation of the index of the ist Volume, has 
been added which will facilitate easy reference. 
The attention of the reader is particularly drawn 
to the statement, given at the end, of contem- 
poraneous kings prepared for the period 750 to 
1000 a.d. which will show at a glance what kings 
ruled in the several kingdoms of India at any 
particular time, and thus will assist the reader in 
understanding the history of India as a whole 
during this period (800-1000 a.d.). Lastly I have to 
thank Dr. N. G. Sardesai l.m. & s., Manager, Oriental 
Book Supplying Agency Poona for carrying the book 
through the press. 

Pooh a, 

February 15, 1924. 




C. V. VAIDYA. 



BOOK III. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE RAJPUTS 

CHAPTER I. 

THE RAJPUTS. 

With the beginning of the ninth century A. D., the face of 
ihHiui history - completely changes. Aryan India and Aryo- 
Buddhistic India have ended and Hindu India, aa it practicaJlyis 
at present, is presented to us. Buddhism has entirely disappeared 
from the land, except in a few isolated places like Magadfra. While, 
in the. map appended to the first volume of this history, the 
reader finds about three-fourths of India painted rose, being Aryo- 
Buddbistic, in the map appended to this volume, nearly the 
whole of India is painted soiled red, being Hindu. But if Bud- 
dhism has disappeared from the land, Vedic Aryanism too ^jpefts 
no mom. The sentiment of aversion to animal sacrifice 'had 
brim too deeply , implanted in the Indian heart to allow .the 
Pnrvm IfUhBasB doctrine which supplanted Buddhism to remain 
hung supreme. In fact Buddhism and Ptlrya MtoJLnsi, so to 
say, bfikd each other. While respect for ; the Vedas revived snd 
gained strength, respect for Vedic sacrifices was gone. The doo- 
trine of the efficacy of t^e Vedic sacrifices the 

Pflrva MtmSnsi no doubt gained caedence far a'tibao'aw the 
death of Haxsha ahriut 650 4. p.; but bjr 750 A. &* ‘tbir avenfan 

to anim al sacrifice hadtinfai absarteditself ao stroadv that. 
Vedic; a nimal sacrifices In again UM&lfcid; ’ ■ Modam 

India : iMth ita Hinduini! #§$1 not aadtifitsa 
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the Porva Mfnlpal doctrine it dead to far, along with 
Buddhism which it killed. The founders of the first set of Hindu. 
Un gHnrm generally signalised their assumption of royal great-\ 
* ioest by the perfonnance of the Afvamedha; the second tut of 1 
Hindu kingly families which now began to establish themselves^ 
were indifferent to these sacrifices. The new kings were devout 
worshippers' of the Puranic gods now enthroned Supreme viz., 
the five deities of modem Hinduism, Siva, Vishnu, Sfirya, Devi, 
and Gagesha and chiefly of the first. The £tva cult too of 
modem India is different from the same cult as it flourished in 
the previous period of Indian history. Its nature assumed a 
less revolting form and the offensive practices and the absurd 
doctrines which belonged to the TSntric worship of Siva of the 
days of Pushyabhfiti, the' founder of the Thanesar dynasty, were 
no more in vogue or obtained popular favour. Thus, religious- 
ly considered, modem Hindu India practically commences from 
about the beginning of the ninth century of the Chris- 
tian era. 

Qne most prominent feature of this Hinduism, a feature 
which subsists to-day in all its strength, is the strengthened 
belief in the sacredness of the cow and the bull. The cow has* 
been sacred indeed from Vedic times ; but Vedic ritual included! 
the sacrifice of cows and bulls. The now strongly entrenched 
sentiment of AhimsS, made the daughter of cows and bulls even 
for Vedic sacrifices one of the five most heinous sins, and even 
the majminjg of cows came to be looked upon as sinful. Both §iva 
and Vishnu worships which were now enthroned supreme contri- 
buted to this strong belief in the sacredness of the bovine animal. 
The bull was sacred to §iva and the cow to Vishnu in his highest, 
incarnation as Sri Krishna. That great root cause of the terri- 
ble conflicts between Hindus and Mahomedans acquired its 
supreme influence at this time, an influence which subsists 
to-day in all its strength. In all Hindu States the tailing or 
m ai m i n g of cows and bulls is even to-day a heinous crime under 
the Paul Code. 

Socially also, modem Hindu India can be traced back to the 
beginning of the ninth century A. D. Caste Was till then not so 
exclusive as it is at this day, nor had castes sub-divided than- 
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selves into nfinor ramifications. the final overthnm of. Boddhinn 
and the inclusion of people who had previously profess e d that 
faith in the Hindu society probably led to the formation of 
sub-castes in the next sub-period within the main castes and 
though the modem sub-castes can not be traced bade to the 
ninth century or rather the second sub-period of Medieval 
Hindu India, the origin of it and its probable cause may be 
traced to that sub-period, viz., the difference of local tenden c ies 
due to the conversion of Buddhists into Hindus worshipping 
Puranic deities. The food of the people again generally became 
vegetarian and the accentuation of this fact contributed its 
share to the formation of more sub-castes within castes in the 
next period. 

What is more remarkable still is that the language of the 
people too changed markedly from this time. The modem 
vernaculars of India arose about this time for reasons which we 
shall try to elucidate in a separate chapter. It is sufficient 
here to state that the history of the modem vernaculars of 
India can be traced back continuously to this period and not 
beyond it ; and hence it may be said, speaking historically, thal 
the modem languages of India began to be formed about thbt 
time. While in previous centuries the ancient Prakrits Saura- 
scnl, M&gadhl, MahSrSshtrl and Pai&chl or their Apabhran- 
fas appear to have still been spoken, from the ninth century 
onward" we find Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati and Panjabi 
appearing as new developed spoken languages of north, east, 
south and west India. 

But the greatest phenomenon of this period was the rising 
into political prominence of new kingly families — families 
which subsist as kingly families down to this day. It may 
in fact be said that modem political Hindu India as it is 
to-day also commences from this period. This phenomenon 
W marked by Indian historians and Sir V. Smith among 
them properly observes that the Rajputs about this time enter 
upon the stage of Indian history. The former kingly families 
are gone. The Guptas and the Vardhanas who were probably 
Vai&yas were the leading kingly families of India* during the 
Aryo-Buddhistic period and there were foreign Jringly families 
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also such as the Yavanas, the Sakas and the Honas. These gra- 
dually disappeared in the first sub-period of Mediaeval Hindu 
India. There were some Kshatriya families then also who are 
described as Kshatriyas even by Hiuen-Tsang, but these did not 
call themselves Rajputs and tire Maitrakas of Valabhl or the 
Yarmas of Kanauj in the north and theChSlukyas of BadSmi and 
the Pallavas of Ksftchl in tire south are styled Kshatriyas 
but not Rajputs. These too disappeared about this time and new 
Kshatriya families arose all over India at this time which delighted 
to call themselves Rajputs, not a new name, however. And. 
the wonder is that these Rajput kingly families subsist, though 
with diminished importance, as kingly families to this day. 
Indeed there are no other kingly families at this date in the 
whole world which can trace their pedigree back in a continuous 
line to the 9th century A. D. For this reason alone if not 
for anything else, the Rajputs of India deserve a prominence 
peculiarly their own. 

But the Rajputs deserve much greater renown than this. In 
fact their greatness as a chilvalrous and valiant people has not 
adequately been realised by us. They shed a glory on the his- 
tory of this time which deserves as great a record in the history of 
the world as the glory of the most heroic peoples in that history. 
The Sisodias of Mewad and the ChShamSnas of SSmbar deserve 
tiie foremost mention in world’s history for chivalry and heroism, 
for the orthodoxy of their faith and for the persistence of their 
struggle against a foreign faith and dominion. In fact, the 
flood of Arab conquest which westward inundated the north of 
Africa and pouring even over the straits of Gibraltar rushed into 
Spain and crossed the Pyrenees into France was only dashed to 
pieces against the rock of the valour of the Franks on the banks 
of the Lure. The flood of the same Arab conquest led by 
the same fanaticism of a new religion, which rushed eastward 
and engulfed Mesopotamia, ban, and Baluchistan and crossing 
the Indus submerged Sind in India received its shattering at the 
hands of the heroic Gehlots. Had it not been for BappE RSwal 
who justly deserves the veneration in which his name is held by 
the Rajputs and who qan fitly be styled the Charles Martel of 
India, the whole of India would have fallen before tbe Arabe and 
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to me the eloquent wends of Gibbon, professors of the Arabian 
faith might to-day have preached to a circumcised population 
in the city of Benares. But this fate was averted by the heroism 
of BappB Rfiwal and his Rajputs and it is refreshing to obeerve 
that his desc e ndants throughout their long and glorious 
history down to this day have always upheld the banner 
of independence and of Hinduism against the Mahomedan con- 
'• querors. The last upholder of Svadharma and Svarijya in 
Indian history was a descendant of this hero vis., Sivaji who 
fought with die Mahomedans in the Deccan and re-established 
the independence and the religion of the Marathas. 

There is, however, one great difference between the Aryans of 
the west and the Aryans of the east. The Spaniards re- 
mained in a deadly grip of fight for a thousand years nearly 
with the Moors on' the banks of the Tagus in Spain whan 
suddenly the Moors lost in strength and were immediately 
overthrown by the Spaniards and driven out of Europe. In 
India the Arabs followed by the Turks remained similarly grap- 
pled in conflict for about five hundred years, near about the 
Indus, with the Rajputs, the Indo- Aryans. In this tug-of- 
war, however, the Rajputs eventually gave way and were 
overthrown by the Turks and the Afghans about the end of the 
third period of our history. Though the Rajputs preserved their 
independence and their honour, their religion and their valour 
in the sands and hills of Rajputana, India as a whole lay 
prostrate at the feet of the Mahomedan conquerors. The 
Mahomedans were not only not beaten back out of Tndi* as in 
Spain but they eventually engulfed the whole of th« country. 
Why unlike their Aryan brethren of the West, the Rajputs of 
India failed is a question which the historian of Mediaeval 
Hindu India has to answer and we shall try to do so in the 
volumes which are now before us. 

Who are these Rajputs who arose at this time and for five 
hundred years at the least beat back the Mahomedan onslaughts 
and whence did they come ? We have already said that they were 
Indo-Aryans, the most chivalrous representatives of the Vedic 
Aryans of India. They defended their ancient faith with hero- 
ism and may well be called the d efe nde rs of the Hindu faith. 
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Were they new proselytes to Hinduism from the ranks of foreigners, 
the. remnants of Huns and Sahas, of Yue-chi and Geetoe 
as many European and native antiquarian researchers think ? 
We propose to discuss this subject at great length in this book 
as in spite of the verdict of anthropometry that the facial cha- 
racteristics of the Rajputs show them to be true Aryans, noted 
historians like Sir Y. Smith still adhere to the theory that the 
Rajputs are the descendants of foreign peoples who invaded 
India about the sixth century A. D. 



CHAPTER II. 


THEORY OF FOREIGN DESCENT. 

The Rajputs who now came to the front and who by their 
heroism diffuse such glory on this period of Mediaeval Indian 
History can not but have been descendants of Vedic Aryans. 
None but Vedic Aryans could have fought so valiantly in de- 
fence of their ancestral faith. It is true that converts sometimes 
exhibit more virulence and more violence in the defence of their 
adopted religion but this is more by way of exception than the 
rule. It is, therefore, natural to infer that these Rajputs were 
the descendants of Vedic Aryans. Their own traditions also 
declare that they belonged to the well-known Solar and Lunar 
races of Kshatriyas, or as we have elsewhere interpreted the 
terms, that they were the descendants of the two hordes of 
Aryan invaders who in pre-historic times entered India by way 
of the Panjab and the Gangetic valley. Thirdly, anthro- 
pometric measurements taken at the time of the census 
of 1901 fully substantiate the claim of the Rajputs to Aryan 
descent. Their straight noses, their long heads and their tall 
statures unmistakably show them to be Aryans, as these character- 
istics of Aryan races have been marked all over the world. And 
many European observers like Nesfield and Ibbetson have no 
doubt whatever about the truth of this claim of the Rajputs to 
be treated as Aryans, as descendants of those ancient Kshatriyas 
who settled in India in Vedic times. 

But inspite of ethnology, of tradition and of probabilities, 
other European historians and scholars and many Indian antiqua- 
rians believe and maintain that the Rajputs who now began to 
figure on the stage of Indian history were the d e scenda n ts of 
foreign barbarian races. Tod the famous historian of the Raj- 
puts no doubt started this theory but in his days historical re- 
search and the science of anthropometry were in their infancy, 
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wen perhaps non-existent Bat that historians like Sir Vincent 
Smith, after the discovery of so modi historical material and the 
present progress of anthropometry, should still seek to forward 
the same theory is to be wondered at, nay, deplored. Set- 
ting aside the conclusions of ethnology " as of no use to the 
historian " Sir V. Smith observes (E.H.I. 3rd Edn. P. 32a) on 
the origin of the Rajputs," In thi splace I want to draw attention 
to the fact, long suspected and now established by good evidence 
that the foreign immigrants into Rajputana and the upper 
Gangetic valley were not utterly destroyed in the course of their 
wars with the native princes. Many of course perished but many 
survived and were mixed in the general population of which no 
inconsiderable part is formed by their descendants. These 
foreigners like their fore-runners the §akas and the Yue-chi 
universally yielded to the wonderful assimilative power of 
Hinduism and rapidly became Hinduised. Clans or familim 
which succeeded in winning chieftainships were admitted 
readily into the frame of Hindu polity as Kshatriyas or Rajputs 
and there is no doubt that the PaijhSrs and many other famous 
Rajput clans of the north were developed out of the harbarain 
hordes which poured into India during the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. The rank and file of the strangers became Gujars and 
the castes ranking lower than Rajputs in their precedence. 
Further to the south, various indigenous or aboriginal tribes and 
dans underwent the same process of Hinduised social promotion 
in virtue of which Gonds, Bhars, Kharwas and so forth emerged 
as Chanriels, Rathors, Gaharwars and other well-known Rajput 
dans duly equipped with pedigree reaching back to the sun 
and tile moon." The extract is long but necessary to show bow 
European scholars and historians interpret the appearance of 
Rajputs in the history of India about this time and how they 
treat the most famous Rajput dans of the present day, the 
Guhilots and the Rathors, the Chandels and the PratthSrs, as 
in reality either barbarians (Huns etc.) or aborigines (Gonds etc.) 
in origin, in spite of their vaunted claim to Aryan descent. 

Whether these Rajput dans which play so brilliant a part in 
Indian history both in mediaeval and modem times are Aryan by 
descent or Scythian or Dravidian does not really natter in the 
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least That they are a virile and a chivalrous people cannot 
be denied and their importance does not diminish by the sup- 
posed descent in their ancestry. But we are really concerned 
here with history, with the question whether this view of the 
origin of the Rajputs is historically correct. This view is sup- 
ported if not originated by some Indian researchers like 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and naturally enough is also accepted by 
the last erudite editor of Tod's Annals of Rajastan. Mr. William 
Crooke who has just edited this famous history with notes 
based on up-to-date research thus observes in his introduction: 
" Recent research has thrown much light on the origin of Raj- 
puts. A wide gulf lies between the Vedic Kshatriyas and the 
Rajputs of mediaeval times which it is now impossible to bridge. 
It is now certain that the origin of many clans dates from the 
§aka or KushSn invasions or more certainly from that of the 
White Huns who destroyed the Gupta empire about 480 A. D. 
The Gurjar tribe connected with the latter people adopted 
Hinduism and their leaders formed the main stock from which the 
higher Rajput families sprang. When these new c l ai m a nt s to 
princely honour accepted the faith and the institutions of Brah- 
manism the attempt would naturally be made to connect them 
with the heroes of the MahRbhSrata and the RsmKyana. Hence 
arose the body of legend recorded in these an n als by which a 
fabulous origin from the sun and the moon was ascribed to these 
Rajput families ” (P. XXXI). Mr. Crooke further on remarks 
" The group denoted by the name Kshatriya or Rajput depended 
on status rather than on descent and it was therefore possible for 
foreigners to be introduced into these tribes without any viola- 
tion of the prejudices of caste, which was then only partially 
developed. But it was necessary to d i sg uise this ad mi ssion of 
foreigners under a convenient fiction. Hence arose the legend 
how by a solemn act of purification or initiation under the sup- 
erintendence of the ancient Vedic Rishis, the fire-bom septs were 
created to help the Brahmins in repressing Buddhism and other 
heresies. This privilege was confined to four septs known as 
Agnikula or fire-bom— viz., the Rrramfir, Parihfir, Chslukya and 
Chanhln." This long extract would also show how the latest 
English researchers do not believe in the generally accepted 
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view of the Rajputs that they are the representatives of Vedic 
Kshatriyas and it also shows how the now generally accepted 
legend about Agnikula Rajput families is twisted into a support 
for the theory of foreign descent started by western scholars 
and antiquarians. 4 

We have tried in our first volume to refute many of these 
arguments. We have shown in that volume how Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s theory that the Gujars are foreigners (Khizars) 
who came along with the Huns in the beginning of the fifth 
century is baseless, inasmuch as it is admitted by even Smith 
that there is no historical evidence either of native tradition or 
foreign record to suggest, much less to prove that the Gujars 
came into India from outside about this time and further be- 
cause we find that the history of the Khizars proves that they 
never left their own country. We also showed that the characters 
of the two people are diametrically opposed. While the 
Khizars are stationary in habits and traders by profession, the 
Gujars are of roving habits and cattle-grazers by profession. 
It was also shown that the Gujars of India are distinctly Aryan 
by features, that their noses are more prominent than the noses 
of even Parisans, that in short** the whole theory based on the 
premiss that Gujars are foreigners is mistaken for the Gujars 
are not foreigners and Scythians but are distinctly Aryans. We 
will, therefore, not repeat in this volume what we have urged 
already in refutation of this theory. We have also shown that 
foreigners like the Huns and the £akas could ntt have left many 
descendants behind, that ruling races generally disappear when 
their rule is gone. We will, however, address ourselves in this 
yplume to the second part of Mr. Bhandarkar’s theory accepted 
by Sir Vincent Smith and Mr. William Crooke that it is esta- 
blished on good evidence that the Rajputa are the descendants of 
Gujars. In fact we may say that while we have refuted the 
second premiss of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's argument in our first 
volume, we will in this volume try to refute his first premiss. 
For Dr. Bhandarkar’s argument may in syllogistic form be 
stated thus: “ist The Rajputs are the descendants of Gujars ; 
2nd the Gujars are foreigners. Therefore, 3rd the Rajputs are 
thedescendants of foreigners.'* We have already shown that the 
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Gujars are not foreigners but are true Aryans, and hence even 
if the Rajputs are descendants of Gujars they cannot be classed 
as Non-Aryans. But we go further and will prove in this 
volume that the Rajputs axe not descended from Gujars but 
from Kshatriyas who may well be believed to be the representa- 
tives of the Vedic Kshatriyas. Dr. Bhandarkar’s theory has 
been elucidated principally in his papers on the Gujars (J. Bom. 
R. A. S. 1903) and on Foreign Elements in the Indian Popula- 
tion (Ind. Ant. XXI). Many of his arguments advanced in 
these papers have been accepted by historians like Smith and 
Crooke from whom we have quoted above at length. These 
arguments have always derived a strong support from the tradition 
relating to the Agnikulas current among the Rajputs themselves. 
It is here that we see the immense value of research. For re- 
search has already established that this tradition or myth of 
Agnikulas is indeed a myth, a creation and a modem creation 
of a poet's brain ; and we see here how false traditions once set 
up by poets and accepted in popular belief not only delude the 
people themselves but even historians like Smith and Crooke 
and researchers like Bhandarkar and Johnson. Indeed one can 
demonstrate the value and usefulness of historical research by 
the example of this very baseless myth of fire-bom races which 
has 'so strongly supported the theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajputs. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE EXPLODED MYTH OF AGNIKULAS. 

Gibbon, in explaining the doctrine of Transubstantiation, re- 
marks truly that in popular belief what is originally rhetoric 
becomes subsequently logic. Most popular traditions arise in 
this way in poetical fancies which are eventually accepted as un- 
deniable truths. No sane man believes that human races could 
have sprung from the sun or the moon. Such beliefs are cer- 
tainly absurd, but the tradition of solar and lunar origins of 
Indo-Aryan races .is of very ancient date and even goes back 
to the. Rigveda. This tradition, therefore, absurd as it is, has 
a historical importance and we have already elsewhere noted 
the inference derivable from this tradition viz., that the Indo- 
Aryans must have come into India in two different hordes, an 
inference first suggested by Sir R. Grierson on linguistic grounds. 
The traditions similarly of the origins of different Rajput clans 
have some historical importance if they are of long standing 
and unvarying character. The tradition about the origin of 
Agnikulas might thus have been of use historically and might 
have supported the theory of foreign peoples being incorporated 
into Hindu society, if it had not been proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that it originated in a poet’s brain, nay it 
mgy be shown further that it is based on a misconception of 
that poet and is finally of quite recent date. Research has 
amply shown this but unfortunately western scholars have not 
sufficiently recognised the fact and drawn the necessa r y infer- 
ence from it. 

As is generally known, this story of four warrior dans having 
been created out of fire by Vafishfrha was first told by Ch a nd 
tiie bard of Fjithvirlj in his epic the Ppthvlrlj RBsI on the 
exploits of this last chivalrous Rajput king. The story shortly 
is that when this world was oppres sed by Rlkshasas hr Mlecb- 
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dws, Vafidtth& created from bis sacrificial fin four warriors m 
succession vis., first the Paramgra, then the Cbtiukya. then the 
Parihira and when these could not destroy the RBksbasas, the 
terrible Chthomin a from whom the poet’s hero l^rithvlrSja 
was deceaded. This story along with the Rlst became by and fay 
extremely popular and was eventually accepted by all Rajputs and 
what is stntfgehy the descendants of these four dans themselves. 
Naturally the great historian of the itajputs Col. Tod accepted it 
and incorporated it fat hfa history. These four dans, it is now 
currently believed, cagnat trace their pedigree to the sun or the 
moon as the otberKsbatriyas do, hut an fire-bom thus giving 
colour to thotheory that flhjgptfdUna an really foreigners who have 
been transformed utye Mfctriyas by the Brahmins by 9 fiction 
of pu rificatio n; by l|gL/ 

Now it wift be#es^| md an to many to know that this story 
is not only a pqe^f firacy Wit further arises from a misconception 
of even that fshcy. ^For pa a matter of fact it serais that even 
Chand himself did not wish to represent that these Kshatriyas 
wen newly created Kshatriyas. For epigraphic evidence un- 
equivocally proves that these four or at least three of these, in 
the ninth century A. D., represented themselves as and wen 
believed to be descended from the solar and lunar Vamdas. 
Thus the PratihSra dan which established its empire at Kanauj 
Which Dr. Bhandarkar and others strive to show to be Gujar 
in origin and therefore foreign is distinctly said in a stone inscrip- 
tion of the xoth century to belong to the solar line. This Gwalior 
Bhoja inscription is very important in tbi» connec ti o n an ^ 
states that the imperial Pratihfiras of Kdpuaj were descended 
from Lakshmaqa brother of Rlma, the hero of the solar race, 
Lakshmana being Ralna's PratihSra or door-keeper. As already 
stated we attach no value to such traditions except in so for as 
they represent the beliefs current at particular times. This 
tradition proves that the Fratihire dan was in the 
oratory treated as solar in race. How can Quad then in the 
rath century represent these PratihSras as Agnikulas ? Similarly 
tiie QiShamSna s are also said in records previous to Chsnd's 
PfithvM j RlsI distinctly to belong to the same solar lirie. The 
Harsha stone inscription (Ep. had. II. p. up) gives the line of the 
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ChShamSnas from one Gavaka and to oar mind clearly conveys that 
this clan is solar in descent. ( q»gwfgwnn TOUtfl WH? ) 

Mr. Harbilasa Sarda of A j mere has, in his paper in R. A. S. 
1903 on PfithvlrSj Vijaya — a poem by a contemporary poet 
in the Darbar of PfithvlrSj himself, shown that the poem de- 
scribes PfithvlrSj as born of the solar line. Hammlra MahSkSvya 
again declares that the ChShamSnas were descended from the sun, 
as also a stone inscription in the Ajmerc Museum. It is, there- 
fore, certain that from the ninth century down even to the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth, the ChShamSnas were considered to 
belong to the solar line of Kshatriyas. The third clan Solankhi 
or ChSlukya of AnahillapStan is, in epigraphic records described 
as belonging to the lunar line. It must be remembered that the 
ChSlukyas of Badfimi were different from these. Here it is 
sufficient to state that these ChSlukyas belong to the BhSrad' 
vSja gotra and are so described even in the PfithvlrSj RfisS. 
Now this gotra of these ChSlukyas is given in an inscription of 
the Haihayas of Chedi. The Bilhari stone inscription (Ep. 
Ind. I. p. 253-9) states that KcySravarsha Haihaya married 
NohalSdevl, daughter of Avanivarman ChSlukya of the BhSrad- 
vSja gotra. This inscription which has been assigned to the 
beginning of the nth century A. D. gives a different version about 
the origin of these ChSlukyas from that of the southern ChStuk- 
yas given by Bilhana as also by Eastern ChSlukya kings and 
states that the first ancestor of these ChSlukyas was created out 
of the water in his handful by Drona BhSrad vSj a for killing 
Drupada, and hence belonged to his gotra. As BhSradvSja 
belonged to the lunar line, the ChSlukyas of BhSradvSja gotra 
ah^ belonged to the same line. Now since in this inscription, 
the ChSlukyas were believed to belong to the lunar line and 
were also believed to be created by Drona, how can Chand in 
the rath century represent these same ChSlukyas as created 
by Vafehtha from his fire ? 

These three dans, it is now admitted by researchers (ms in* 
traduction by Mr. Crooke himself to Tod’s Rajastaa page XXXI) 
do not belong to the Agnikula creation origin, but the neces- 
sary inference from this is not drawn by them. If the Chi* 
bamSnas and the PratlhSras, the two most important dans who 
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wen supposed to be Gujars transformed into Kshatriyas by 
purification, are proved to be no longer Agnikulas but on the 
contrary were believed to be solar in descent in the 9th and xoth 
centuries, does not the whole theory of foreign descent fall to 
the ground ? But this is not all. Even the fourth, the Fara- 
miras ate not Agnikulas as represented by Chand. In fact 
stone inscription records of these ParamSras from the X2th 
century though giving the origin of the Paramlra* from the fire 
of Vafishtha, do not give die story of the RlsS, but an entirely 
different story. Vafisfha is said therein to have created the 
first ParamSra to chastise Visvamitra who was taking away the 
divine cow belonging to the former. The Udepur Prafasti for 
instance (Ep. Ind I.) gives this story and states that the gotra 
of the ParamSras is consequently VaSishtha. This gotra is still 
claimed by the ParamSras all over India and is also given by 
Chand. 

How can then the story given by Chand in the RSsS betaken 
to be a correct representation of the traditions prevailing in 
bis time and in earlier centuries about the lineage of Pratihlras 
and ChShamSnas, of ChUukyas and ParamSras, and recorded 
even in contemporaneous poems ? The only explanation is that 
either the PyithvIrSja RSsS is a forgery, a later work produced 
in Mahomedan times when inscriptions had been forgotten, or 
that the story as given by Chand in his poem is misinterpreted. 
The authenticity of the RSsS as a poem written by a contem- 
porary poet is questioned by Shyamaldas P&ndya. Our 
views on the subject will be given in a note as it is not necessary 
to discuss this subject here at length. For one can see and say 
that the RSsS merely gives here a poetical imaginary story which 
has subsequently beat taken to be a real story. These four races, 
we know, came to the front by their fights with the Mlechhas and 
hence have been brought together in this story. But it seems 
that the story even as given by Chand is misinterpreted and 
it appears that Chand did not intend here to set forth a third 
lineage for Kshatriyas via., the fire in addition to the two well- 
known Puranic lineages the solar and the lunar. This is dear 
from the fact that Chand mentions only three lineages (1) the 
solar (a) the lunar and (3) the YSdava for the famous thirtv-six 
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royal families enumerated by him. He does not give the Agni- 
kula lineage at all but assigns the four supposed Agnikula dans the 
ParihSra, the PaxamSra, the ChShamSna and the Chslukya under 
the old two or three lineages. The enumeration oi the 36 Rajput 
families in the Risfi begins thus error to I VfK* TOTR 

I RJJWR 1 to* fan? Wto? Il Here it is dear 

that he puts the three PaxamSra, ChShamSna and Chslukya 
under the three old recognised VamSas, the solar, the lunar and 
the Ysdava. We think Chand’s story has entirely been 
misconstrued. In describing the four warriors, ParamSra, 
PratihSra, Chslukya, and ChShamSna as coming out of fire at the 
call of VaSishtha, he did not intend to convey that these war- 
riors were heroes newly created by VaSishtha. He simply wanted 
to convey that four warriors out of the already existing clans 
came out of die fire at VaSishtha’s bid to fight the Rskshasas. 

This story of Chand being so misinterpreted gained popular 
credence from the 16th century A. D. along with his now gene- 
rally accepted Epic so much so that these four clans forgot that 
their ancestors in their historical records on stone represented 
themselves nowhere as Agnikulas but as solar and lunar race 
Kshatriyas. And their bards too forgot the fact so completely 
that a new Chand viz., Surajmal Bhata of Bundikota wrote another 
Hindi epic poem in glorification of his patron’s family the 
ChSharrfkna clan in which he completed the mischief 
caused by this. misinterpretation of Chand, by assigning five 
VamSas for the Kshatriyas. In this VamSa-Bhfiskara by Sttra- 
jamal of Boondi we find the story of the Yajnakunda of VaSish- 
tha giyen with greater detail, nay with the exact date when 
the first ChShaxnlna warrior was created from the fire (the date 
corfces to about 6632 B. C. being 3531 years before Kali 
began) and the following verse gives the five Kshatriya Vamsas 
which niw for the first time were enumerated as JpTOT, 
totav, wfaw, to i I grofar 5? to*r sftosto. 
The HffdSs of Boondi-KotB accepted the new VamSa assigned to 
them by their poet and thus the myth of Agni-VarfaSa which at 
the earliest commenced in about 1200 A. D. became a logical 
fact in about 1700 A.D. when the four dans themselves accepted 
a new VarhSa for themselves* Col. Tod could not tot believe 
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in tins tradition and he set his final seal upon it by his well- 
known history of the Rajputs. 

Such is in short the story of this Agnikula myth, a story 
begun in a poet's brain and being misconstrued by another 
poet finally commanding acceptance even from the deluded 
Rajputs themselves. The value of historical research cannot be 
illustrated more vividly than in the exploding of this myth from 
stone and copper records of these clans themselves. And wc now 
clearly see that no such story was really put forth by Chand and 
that these four clans* represented themselves as and were believed 
to be solar or lunar by race in the 9th to the 13th century A. D. 
The theory of the foreign descent of these Rajput clans loses, 
therefore, its strongest support viz., the myth of purification by 
fire ; though it may still be contended by the propounders of 
this theory that these clans might as well have affiliated them- 
selves to the solar or lunar race, as they are known to be Gujars 
from various records. We have; therefore, to examine the 
question whether there is any argument to prove that these 
clans of Rajputs are Gujars by descent. 


"Even the Faram&ras seem to be treated ai solar race Kshatriyas. 
f or the Furamlras among the MacSthas who have the same Vasishtha 
gotr a are treated as Solar-race Kshatriyas in their Vamfevali* 


wuuc rfocM®, < - rfi nn« 



NOTE 

THE VALUE OF THE PRITHVIHA JA RJsA. 

The Prithvlr&ja R&s& purports to be a poem composed by Chand 
Bardai, a friend and contemporary of Prithvlr&ja who fought the last 
battle of the Hindus with Mahomedans for independence on the usual 
battlefield of India viz., the plain of Panipat in 2192 A. D. Kavir&ja 
Sy&mald&s questioned the authenticity and the antiquity of this poem in 
a learned article published in J. R. A. S. Bengal Vol. V (2887), pointing 
out many inaccuracies of date and even of the histories of the several 
Rajput royal families of Rftjast&n and notably the fact that Samarasi 
king of Mewad, mentioned by the R&s& as contemporary and brother-in- 
law of Pjrithvlr&ja lived many years after him and could not have fought 
along with him at Panipat. The recent editors of this poem (published 
by N&garl Prach&rinl Granthamftlft at Benares 2922) viz., Mohanlal 
P&ndya and Syftm Sundexdas, however, maintain that the poem is au- 
thentic and as old as Chand, the reputed contemporary of Prithvlr&ja 
and have tried to answer the arguments adduced by Kavix&ja Sy&mald&s. 
Sir Vincent Ssnith has long ago recorded his opinion that the poem has 
little historical value (2881 and also Note E. I. H.). It is necessary to 
give our view on the subject here, inasmuch- aa a history of the Rajputs 
cannot proceed without the help of this great epic in the Hindi language 
and especially that of Pjrithvlrftj must seek help from it. 

In our opinion the epic Pjrithvir&ja R&sft resembles the Mah&bh&rata in 
most essential pbints and especially in this question of its antiquity and 
authenticity. On this point truth lies half way between the two opposite 
views. While the nucleus of the peom is authentic and ancient, the 
peon has been amplified at least by two additions. As we have shown 
in bur book-the Mah&bh&rata MImftns& in Hindi-the pr e s e nt Mah&bh&rata 
it fee second amplified form of the original poem of Vyfisa (first amplified 
by Vaifamp&yana) given us by Sauti. Similarly it seems that Fyithvl- 
xtja R&s& must have originally been written by Chand, then amplified 
by Ms son and again amplified by an unknown writer about the 27th 
century A. D. In many essentials too the two poems completely resem- 
ble each other. For example, the poet Chand is hixnself an actor in the 
plot of the poem in the same way as Vy&sa the poet of the great war is an 
actor in the great war itself. Again Chand could not have been invested 
with mir&ulous powers (expressed in the epithet Bardai) like Vy&sa by 
himself. It' was either his son who invested him with these superhuman . 
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powers or the last editor. And the poem is related by Chand to hia wife 
just as Vaifiamp&yana, Vyfisa's first disciple, recites his Bhfirata to his 
patron king Janamejaya. These facts make it imperative that Chand's 
original work must have been amplified by others at least twice. 

That we must concede an original nucleus by Chand cannot possibly be 
denied. This poem if fabricated by some unknown poet in the 17th cen- 
tury A. D. in the name of Chand, could not have attained that authority 
in Rajputana which the R9s& unquestionably enjoys. In fact for the 
Rajputs the Rfis& enjoys an authority next only to the Mah&bhfirata. 
The 'Mah&bhfirata centres round a terrible fight, so lovable to a 
Kshatriya and the Rfisfi too centres round the terrible fight which the 
Kshatriya warriors of modem India waged under Prithvir&ja with the 
Mahomedans for independence. As Indian Kshatriyas love to trace 
their ancestry to some hero in the Bb&rata fight like the Greeks who 
loved to trace their origin to the heroes of the Iliad, so the present Ksha- 
triya families love to believe that some one of their ancestors was present 
in the fight of Prithvir&ja with Ghori. A spurious work cannot gain 
such popularity without the help of a nucleus of a generally popular well- 
known work of a popular reputed poet. If there had not been any poem 
of Chand Bardai in -existence, an unknown poet could not have suddenly 
sprung a work upon the people under the name of Chand. Chand 
Bh&t like Vyfisa must have been a well-known poet among the Rajputs 
and subsequent poets must have only taken advantage of his name and 
work and tried to make additions not out of their imagination solely but 
on the basis of popular legends which always gather round national heroes 
and national bards and national events. In this respect also to our 
mind the Rfisfi exactly resembles the Mah&bhfirata and as an original 
nucleus of the Mah&bhfirata composed by Vyfisa is conceded by all, so 
we must concede a similar nucleus by Chand for the Rfisfi. 

These subsequent additions to the R&sfi, it is, however, difficult to sepa- 
rate as in the Mah&bhfirata, though certain considerations can be adduced 
which will tolerably assure us that particular portions are additions. We 
have tried to indicate these considerations with regard to the Mahfibhfi- 
rata in our book * The Mah&bhfirata : a criticism but we cannot make 
a sirqilaf attempt for the Rfisfi which being in old Hindi is not as 
completely open to us for inspection. 

It is, however, certain that the poem in being amplified has made a con- 
scious attempt to imitate the Mah&bhfirata and we would point out a 
few glaring example s of this conscious similarity. In the first place the 
poem aspires to the same length as the Mah&bhfirata vis., 100,000 §lokas 
which ponderous length appears to have become in India a traditional 
one. To write ambition of great poets and the 

Rfisfi has partially succeeded in attaining this enormous length. Then again 

• Mohanlal interprets gRf Rfgr && seven thousand. 
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various outside legends have been incorporated into the poem, of great 
length, which of course is unavoidable if the poem is to reach its avowed 
portentous dimension. The great credit again of this poem as of the Mah&- 
bhfirata is its numerous detailed and yet interesting descriptions of fights 
and battles. It is really difficult to describe ancient battles and much 
more difficult to invest them with different details whieft will invest each 
fight with an interest of its own. There is again a conscious attempt to 
describe different scenes and incidents and especially the different seasons, 
• the poetic artifice employed by the R&s a in giving a description 
of all the seasons together is indeed unique), to give an insight 
into different philosophies and into all kinds of knowledge, and to discuss 
the intricacies of government and administration and wordly life or Sans&ra 
which, while it imitates the Mah&bh&rata, has a peculiarity and a beauty 
of its own establishing the claim of the poem to bq called a great epic. 

But what seems most interesting and similar is the conscious effort of 
the poet to introduce riddles after the fashion of the Kfita Slokas of the 
Mafti&bh&rata and many of these riddles are based like those in the latter 
on number. The most glaring example of this is the Ananda Vikrama era 
in which all the dates in the poem are given. We do not believe with 
Kavir&ja Sy&maldts that the dates given in the Rftsfi. are Wrong. The inge- 
nious explanation ol these dates given by Mohanlal Pandya appears plausi- 
ble since we find that all the Samvat dates given in the R&s ft are mistaken 
by the same number 91 and this shows, as Mohanlal contends, that the 
poet has used a special era called Ananda Vikrama era which was either 
really in use or which the poet purposely invented. It is necessary to 
quote here the two verses which give the poet's first date and which in our 
view are riddle verses. They are as follows fcpr 

w* i frfon* srflfo 11 VE- 

TO four far *wgn 1 afifo sw jfamf faro* forjFrgtni \ « 

Now Ananda here is not Ananda as Mohanlal P&ndya rightly contends ; 
it does not suit versification nor can Ananda (taking benefit of the poetic 
license to shorten the first syllable of Ananda) be poetically introduced 
here. But strangely enough the explanation given by Mohanlal does 
not also fit in as Ananda would simply mean less by nin$ not ninety-on* 
as he tries to make out. Of course his view must be accepted that a new 
e& has been constructed here which gives dates in the upual Vikrama 
era less by 91 ; but how to arrive at that figure from the word Ananda is 
a riddle. Then the next verse is equally a riddle. Mr. Mo h a nl al Pandya 
tries to make some sense out of it (Vol. I p. 145) by introducing Brahma- 
gupta ; but firstly, apf p cannot lead to Brahmagupta; s econ d ly, 
80 far as is known, Brahmagupta never held that Yudhishthira preceded Vi- 
krama by 1x15 years. The Indian astronomers all hold that Yudhishthira 
Saka at the beginning of the Vikrama §aka was 3044. It is the Fuiftpas, 
notably the Bh&gavata, which hold that Yudhishfhira preceded the corona- 
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tion of Nanda yy 1015 years. ( vWWftffrft «RT I 

J fa K »» probably this verse from the 

Bh&gavata which Chand has in his mind when he introduces Nanda in the 
first verse and Dharmasuta or Yudhishthira in the second. But it is still 
difficult to explain how Chand places 11x5 years between Vikrama and 
Dharmasuta and in what manner he forms his third $aka of Prithvlrfija. It 
seems that means that the Brahmin poet has written 

this in a riddle after making calculations and that there is no reference 
here to Brahmagupta the astronomer. 

The view that Prithvlrftja R&sft must have a nucleus by Chand him- 
self and that it is not wholly a fabrication of the 17th century is strongly 
supported by the list of the 36 Royal Kshatriya families which is given by 
the R&s& and which cannot be so late as the 17th century. The verse 

shift srafcft faaraw vfls 1 ffaN* N>fa tsfar 11 indeed 

records a prophecy that the Delhi Mahomedan emperor will take Chitod 
again in Samvat 1677 and may make this verse of the R&s& an interpo- 
lation of the 17th century A. D. (Even in this the R&s& resembles the 
Mah&bhfirata wherein as shown by us in Mah&bhfirata Mlmfinsfi there is a 
prophetic reference to Udayana). But that does not make the whole 
poem spurious and of so late a date. We will discuss the list of 36 Royal 
families in the next note and show that it cannot be of a date later than 
that of PfithvMja. The question whether Samar asi was a contemporary of 
Pfithvlr&ja or not we do not mean to discuss here as we shall have 
to discuss it in our third volume. Unfortunately we have not come 
across the explanation which Mohanlal Pandya has offered on this point 
and which he has reserved in his note on this subject (Vol. I page 145) in 
the Rfisft. 


* If it were possible to make a guess, Nanda may stand for 
91 which perhaps was the period of the reign of the nine Nandas and 
not 100 as stated in Purfinas. 



NOTE 


THE 36 ROYAL CLANS OR RAJPUT FAMILIES. 

It seems certain that from ancient times the Rajputs consider them- 
selves as consisting of 36 Kulas or clans which are allowed to give and 
take daughters from one another. This confining themselves to a close 
group must have taken place about the end of the second or the beginning 
of the third sub-period of the Mediaeval Hindu age, as we know that caste 
in the three Aryan higher grades was fluid during the first sub-period. For 
though the list of 36 clans cannot be traced earlier than the poem of Chand 
yet the number 36 is mentioned before him by Kalhana who wrote his 
Rkjatarangini in 1148 A. D. (VII 1617 wherein it is said that the Rajputs 
in their pride would not concede a higher position to even the sun). 
And the enumeration by Chand seems to be as old as the days of PrithvI- 
rftja and cannot be treated a later interpolation as we shall presently 
show. Tod has given five lists of which one dates earlier than the 
Rasa but ho does not say how old this first list is ; it was obtained from 
a Jati in the old city of Nadol in Marwad but since it gives some names 
such as Jhaia which are of later date, it appears that the list in the Rasa 
is really the oldest we have. The third list is from Kumarapala-charita 
a contemporary work of Chand but it does not give 36 names. Tn short 
it seems that the Rasa first enumerated the 36 and the enumeration 
together with the number has become traditional inasmuch as the Rasa 
became to the Rajputs what Homer's Iliad was to the Greeks. 

Strangely, however, there is a great discrepancy in the interpretation 
of these verses of the Rasa and we think that even the latest editors of 
the Rasa have misunderstood their meaning. We will first give the ver- 
ses here for the curious reader and then give our rendering of them. 

% 1 Srwr 11 

fur im ( Tfamr ) 1 n 

ate «ri*n [«nfo] i 

S* 1 ffcre [m] * 11 

tw [w«r] TRW 1 truw ffcifer 11 
t I ** II 

The lew variations given above in brackets an taken from the copy 
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of the R&s& we personally saw and inspected at the Udepnr Museum 
Library. Now people generally and Tod and even Mobanlal Pandya in 
the interpretation he has given in the recent edition of the Rlsft enumer- 
ate 1. Ravi a. §a U and 3. Jftdhava among the 36. But this indusioii 
would make the number more than 36 as we proceed to show. Let us 
take the list from the bottom so that we shall at once be able to see that 

I. Ravi 2. §a6i and 3. J&dhava cannot be included. These names axe : — 

1. K&lachchhuraka. 

2. Kavintsa (omitted by Mchanlal but not by Tod.) 

3. Rajap&la. 

4. Nikumbhavara. 

5. Dh&nya-p&laka (omitted by Tod but not by Mohanlal). 

6. Mata (omitted by Tod.) 

7. Kam&sha (Kal&sha). 

8. Gaura. 

9. Haritata (omitted by Tod). 

10. Hula. (Mohanlal wrongly interprets it as Huna). 

II. Kotap&la. 

12. K&rattap&la. 

13. Dadhishat (Tod gives Didiot). 

14. Pratih&ra. 

15. Yautika (Tod gives Pataka). 

16. Aniga (Tod gives Ananga). 

17. Saindhava. 

18. Taka. 

19. Deora. 

20. Rosajuta (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlal). 

21. Ziathoda. 

22. Parihara. 

23. ChApotkata. 

24. Guhilota (Gohilaputra). [Tod mentions Gohil only.] 

25. Gohila. 

26. Gama (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlal). 

27. Makavana. 

28. Doyamata. 

29. Abhlyara. 

30. Siiara. 

31. Chhandaka. 

32. Chilukka. 

33. ChAhuvAna. 

34. Sadavara. 

35. Param&ra. 

36. Kakutstha. 

Now we need not detain the reader on the inaccuracies of Tod as he 
has made out a list of 30 only by omitting many and even after inclt* 
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ding wrongly i. Ravi 2. §a&i and 3. J&dhava. Let us, however* see 
how Mohanlal is mistaken in including these. He has first omitted (2) 
Kavinisa which even Tod admits (20) Rosajuta and (26) Garua. It is 
not possible to suggest that Rosajuta is an adjunct of R&thod which has 
already one viz.* Rao (and which itself may be treated separately). 
And Garua cannot be an adjective of Gohila for though Guhilots were 
certainly famous Gohilas were not. It is thus that Mohanlal has been 
wrongly induced to add 1. Ravi 2. §a£i and 3. J&dhava. 

But the most convincing proof why these three cannot be included in 
the 36 is that these were never the names of any clans in the sense the 
other names are. For the chief importance of these clan names is that 
they are practically for Rajputs what gotras are for Brahmins in respect 
of marriage. No Kula or clan out of the 36 can marry in the same clan. 
A Ch&lukka cannot marry a Ch&lukka and a Chohan cannot marry a Cho- 
han. Ravi, Sa&i and J&dhava, especially the first two are not clan names 
in this sense. They are the names of races in which the 36 dans may be 
grouped. The Suryavam&a, the Chandravam&a and the Yaduvam&a are 
the famous Vam&as of the Pur&nas and they do not indicate clans 
for purposes of marriage. There is no objectoin for a Sfiryavam&i 
to marry a Suryavam&i. As a matter of fact the Guhilots of Udepur and 
the Kachhav&has ' of Jaipur are both Sfiryavam&is but they 
do intermarry. The Pur&nas also do not show that Suryavam&a or Chan- 
dra vam&a was prohibitive of marriage within itself. R&ma and Slt& were 
both Suryavam&l and so were Arjuna and Draupadl both Chandravam&I. 
In Pur&nic times the Kshatriyas were observers of gotras only and R&ma 
being of Va&ishtha gotra and Sit& of Gautama gotra could marry. In 
modem times the Kshatriyas have adopted the clan system to deter- 
mine who cannot marry whom* and as we have already shown, it practi- 
cally fulfils the gotra law of the Smritis. The argument why Ravi* Safi 
and J&dhava cannot be treated as clans like the other names will* therefore* 
be dear and we are certain that Chand merely indicates here the three 
great vamias or races in which all the following 36 were to be grouped. 
The word vam&a used here only is of importance and has a meaning 
different from the same word used at the end (jr# tar wffer). 

The question may here be asked why the Yadu-vam&a has been 
sJ^araidy counted when it comes under the Chandravam&a. But it 
seems that the J&dhavas were always separately counted from the other 
Ghandtavamfis. Even in the Rigveda, the Yadfi-Turva&as are separately 
mentioned, fhe Turva&as eventually disappearing. The Yldavas are 
again separately treated in the Pur&nas they having no right to be kings 
owing to the alleged curse of Yay&ti. They were probably still pastoral 
in habits and hence their separate mention. It is* therefore* not strange 
(hat the Yaduvam&is are separately mentioned from the Chandra- 
vazh&is. "Their dans vis.* Bh&ti* Jadejft and others can intermarry as 
has already been^hown and hence it is evident that Jldhava is not a clan 
like any of the 3d. 
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It will be clear, therefore, that 1. Ravi 2. 2§a$i and 3. J&dhava have not 
to be counted in the enumeration of the 36 families and the only way of 
making up the number is as shown above vis. , by treating Garua. Rosa- 
juta and Kayinlsa as separate clans. The same thing is clear from the 
fact that Surajmal author of Varitfabh&skara treats Ravi and Sadi as races 
and not families when he numbers them as five instead of three, viz., the 
old four, Bhujabhava, Manubhava, Arkabhava, Salibhava and the fifth 
Suchibhava (fire-born). Bhujabhava means those created by Brahmfi him- 
self from his arms and Manubhava those born of Manu, while the Arka 
or Sun and Sadi the moon are treated as the remaining two. We have 
already quoted this verse of Sfirajamal and we hold that there can be no 
possible doubt that Chand treated 1. Ravi 2. Sadi and 3 J&dhava as races 
and not dans or families of which he has given the number as 36. 

Now this list of the 36 cannot be dated in the 17th century A. D. when 
the Rfisfi is supposed to have been fabricated but seems to be as old as 
Chand Bh&ta of Pj-ithvlr&ja's court. We have the mention of many 
clans here which had no existence in the 17th century and Tod himself 
is in a difficulty as to their identity. And many clans or families which 
were well-known in the 17th century find no mention in the list. 
Thus Rosajuta, Ananga, Yautika, Dadhishat, K&rattapfila, Kotapala, 
Haritata, Kam&sha, Mata, Dh&nyap&la, R&jap&la and Kavinlsa are diffi- 
cult to be traced ; while Bh&tl, Jh&l&, Bais and other modern tribes are 
conspicuous by their absence. Thirdly, some names are rather obscure 
though their identity is not doubtful. Kakustha is equated to Kachha* 
v&ha and Sad&vara to Tuar by Mohanlal Pandya properly, though it is 
very doubtful whether these names were ever in use. On these grounds 
it seems almost certain that this list given in the Rftsft is very old in fact 
as ola as the 12th century A. D. 

We may here discuss the propriety of the identification of each tribe 
as given by Mohanlal in his edition of the R&s& (Vol. I p. 54). Chhanda 
is treated as Randel but this is probably a misprint for Chandel. The 
Rftsft sometimes uses the word Chand as a short form for Chandel.* Doya- 
mata as Dfihima is again doubtful; Aniga as Ananga is also obscure. Pari- 
hftra and Pratihfira are both given in the list and.must be distinct. Now 
which of the two is the Padhihar of Mandor ? That question is unsolved. 
Kfirattapfila is certainly not Kftthi who are not admitted to be one of the 
36 Rajput families. Kotap&la is left unexplained and Mata cannot be 
jit who are not admitted to be Rajputs. Lastly, Dh&nyap&la and 
Rijapfila are not identified. We may add that Garua who are omitted 
by may be said to be Gujara which in Piftkyit would be Guar 

which by transposition becomes Garua. The BIra Gujars are a well-known 
family of Rajputs. Gujara and ibhfra or Ahlra are noted names of 
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Sttdras and Vaifyas indeed but they have been taken aa the names of 
certain kingly families which ruled over these people and which were, 
however, Kshatriya families. 

Before concluding, we may notice the argument advanced by many 
that after all Hfina was admitted to be one of the 36 royal clans and thus 
the inclusion of foreign races as true Kshatriyas stands proved by ad- 
mission ; and state that Hfina is not one of the 36 according to the enu- 
meration of the Rftsa. The name given there is Hula with short u and I 
and not Hfipa. By no rules of transformation Prakrit or other can Hfina 
become Hula. It may be argued that the inscriptions do mention the 
marriage of Kshatriya kings with Huna princesses and that there is also 
mentioned a Huna kingdom in India in the inscriptions of the time. 
Both these facts may be admitted but they do not prove that the Hfina 
kings were treated as Kshatriya kings. Kings then married and marry 
still wives from VaiSya and Sfidra and even Mlechchha families but that 
does not prove that any of the latter were treated as Kshatriyas. For 
example some Rajput princes have taken even now Huna princesses i. e. 
princesses from English or French or Spanish families. But none of 
these people are,, therefore, Kshatriyas nor are the ladies themselves 
treated as Kshatriyas nor their progeny. And in Mahomedan times 
Rajput princesses were given in marriage to Mogul and other Mahomedan 
emperors and kings. But such relations do not establish the propo- 
sition that these Moguls or Mahomedans were treated or looked upon as 
Kshatriyas. It is, therefore, not possible to argue from these marriage 
relations that the Hunas were treated as Kshatriyas. 

Who were the Hula mentioned among the 36 ? We are not bound to 
answer the question for there are many unidentifiable names among the 
36 clans enumerated by Chand. In the Hindi census report of Marwar,. 
however, thdte appears a branch by name Hula of Sisodia Rajputs- 
Thls fact shows t^at there was and is still the name Hula current in Mare 
war (see report for 1891 and 1895 V 61 . Ill in Hindi, page 6). The name 
is taken as the name of a branch of Guhilots ; but probably they may b- 
a distinct dan and family by themselves. Any how the name appear 
g in the list of 36 by Chand is Hula and not Hfi$a and this has been 
verified by us even in the copy of the Rftsft in the Udepur Library. That 
they were distinct from Huna is further proved by the fact that among 
the dans which assist Bapp* Rival in his fight with Mahomedans are 
mentioned both Hfipas and Hulas (see Tod's Rajastan by Crooke Vol. 1. 
p. 190). Although these catalogues of Rajput clans gathering frequently to 
assist the Guhilots of Mewad are of later date, they at least prove that 
Hula was a dan of Rajputs which was differentiated from Hfipa, 



CHAPTER IV 

ARE THE AGNIKULAS GUJARS ? 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his paper in Indian Antiquary 
Vol. (19x1) tries to prove that the so-called four Agnikula 
dans viz., Pratihara, ParamSra, Chalukya and ChShamfina are 
Gujars (see his paper on Foreign Elements in Hindu population). 
It is not difficult to show that this view is incorrect and in this 
chapter we propose to answer the arguments adduced by him 
in this paper. 

The andent Vedic history of caste and marriage has been much 
misunderstood by Dr. Bhandarkar and the inferences he draws 
in the beginning of his paper must be accepted with caution. 
There is no doubt that in Vedic times there was for a time a great 
commingling of the Aryan race with the Dra vidian race which 
originally inhabited this country. Among the Aryan:- them- 
selves, caste was then rather a class distinction, the three castes 
BrShmins, Kshatriyas and Vaiiyas freely intermarrying. But 
there was in this no mixture of races as the three castes were 
Aryan by race. When after settling in India these dasses 
began to take Sudra wives, then only the fusion of races began 
and for a time this fusion was unchecked. The Nahusha epi- 
sode in the MahibhSrata (Vana Parva Chap. 180) affords dis- 
tinct proof that such mixture of blood went pn for a time.* 
But opinion soon gathered strength against the marriage of 
higher caste men with Sfidra women, as the result of such mar- 
riages was found to be extremely unsatisfactory. Especially 
Pratiloma marriage with Sfldras was found to be disastrous and 
this view is embodied in the following observation of Manu 
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" A person bom of a non-Aryan woman from an Aryan man 
might be Aryan by qualities, but a person bom of a non-Aryan 
man from an Aryan woman is most certainly non-Aryan by 
qualities." In consequence Pratiloma marriage with Ibfldras 
was soon stopped and by imitation Pratiloma marriage among 
higher castes also. Anuloma marriages with &Ddra women crn- 
tinued to take place infrequently no doubt but, as Yffjfiavalkya 
distinctly said that he was of the opinion that a Sfidra wife 
should not be taken, a prohibition began to be observed even 
in this direction. 

Such then was the state of caste and the law of marriage in 
the time of Megasthenes who lived in India about 300 B. C. 
He distinctly states that " No one is allowed to marry out of 
his own caste or to exchange his profession for another. An 
exception is made in favour of the philosopher who for his 
virtue is allowed this privilege. " (McCrindle's Ancient India 
Megasthenes pp. 85-86). This shows that caste was already a 
water-tight compartment in the days of Megasthenes i. e. about 
300 B. C. How could then the Sakas and Yavanas have been 
admitted into Indian castes ? Even if they became Buddhists 
or Hindus, they remained a distinct caste as is proved by the 
very fact that they are, even after becoming Buddhists or 
Hindus, called Sakas or Yavanas in the inscriptions quoted by 
Dr.- Bhandarkar himself. Maga Brahmins too remained Magas 
and, therefore, a distinct sub-caste. We do not know whether 
the Magas came after Megasthenes even as the §akas and 
Yavanas unquestionably did. The fact that they were and are 
called Maga Brahmins shows that they remained separate and 
did not merge their blood with that of the other Brahmins. 

We have the historical evidence of Megasthenes relating to the 
state of caste in 300 B. C. We have similarly a distinct foreign 
piece of evidence with regard to the state of castes about 600 
A. D. in the writings of Hiuen Tsang and we have already 
quoted his statement in our first volume. He says " the mem- 
bers of the caste marry within the caste" (Vol. I p. 60). Now 
here the exception noted by Megasthenes is not mentioned and 
caste appears now 9s an entirely confined body. Inscriptions, 
however, show that the BrRhmins sometimes did marry Ksha .. 
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triya women especially when- daughters of kings (see Vol. I p. 6x) 
and Kshatriya kings married daughters of VaiSya kings. The 
difference, however, in the result of such marriages may be 
noted. In most ancient times the progeny of such marriages 
was treated as of the caste of the father as in the case of VySsa 
and others. In later times an intermediate position was assigned 
to the progeny and this led to the formation of intermediate 
mixed castes*. But later still, in the days of Harsha and sub* 
sequent centuries it appears from inscriptions that the progeny 
was treated as belonging to the caste of the mother.f This is 
at least certain in the case of BrShmins. For example we are 
told in an inscription of the Pratiharas that a Brahmin married 
a Brahmin wife and a Kshatriya wife and the progeny of the 
Brahmin wife became Padhihar Brahmins while the progeny of 
the Kshatriya wife became Padhihar Kshatriyas. From roughly 
the nth century onward, as we shall show in our third volume, 
marriage outside the caste was treated as illegal by a Kalivarja 
text. This history of the development of caste (see Note) if 
borne in mind will dispel many of the doubts created by stories 
in the Puranas quoted by Dr. Bliandarkar. 

With these preliminary remarks we now proceed to discuss 
the cogency of the particular arguments adduced by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar to prove that the four supposed Agnikula tribes were 
Gujars who were allied to the Huns and therefore foreigners. It is 
necessary at the outset to say that because a tribe is mentioned 
along with another and foreign tribe in any connection, therefore 
it does not follow that the first tribe is also a foreign tribe. 
Because B5na says in Harsha-charita that Pratffpavardhana the 
Thancsar king conquered the Huns and also the Gujars, there- 
fore it would be absurd to argue that the Gujars were a foreign 

* Smritis generally embody this state of the marriage law. There was 
indeed a previous intermediate step, however, which is contained in the 
Manu Smriti. This was to the effect that if the wife was of the next caste 
only the progeny was to be treated as of the caste of the father. But this 
intermediate step soon disappeared and other Smritis do not contain this 
provision but declare the progeny to be of an intermediate mixed caste. 

f Later Smritis such as VySsa contain this provision which means . a 
further tightening of caste. 
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tribe allied to the Huns and came to India along with them. 
On this evidently fallacious argument Dr. Bhandarkar tries to 
prove that the Haihayas also were foreigners, simply because 
they are mentioned in the FurSnas along with foreigners. 
" As the Haihayas are classed (?) with §akas, the Yavanas, the 
PSradas, the KSmbojas there can be little doubt that they were 
regarded as Mlechhas at about the 4th century A. D. when 
the HarivamSa was composed ” (p. 19). This is certainly illo- 
gical, for we must have a distinct statement to hold that the 
Haihayas . were themselves regarded as Mlechchhas. Though 
they might have taken the aid of Mlechchhas in their wars, they 
themselves cannot thereby become Mlechchhas. But the case 
of the Haihayas is still stronger. For the Harivam&i itself and 
all the PurSnas agree in stating that the Haihayas and their 
ancient king SahasrSrjuna were Aryans belonging to the Lunar 
Vamtia. Not only this, throughout Indian history and down to 
the present time the Haihayas are treated as some of the best 
Kshatriyas. As' shown in our first Volume (p. 345) their 
anthropometries! characteristics are also distinctly Aryan*. 
While again the Haihayas are distinctly Aryans and are treated 
as Aryans and the best Kshatriyas, the Huns were distinctly 
mentioned as foreigners and were treated as foreigners by the 
orthodox Hindus. A Kshatriya recorded as marrying a Huna 
princess in ancient days no more makes a Hun an Indian and a 
Kshafriya than a Native prince in these days marrying a 
Spanish lady makes the Spanish, Indians or Kshatriyas. The 
Huns were never treated as one of the 36 Royal families as we 
have already shown in our note and Dr. Bhandarkar like many 
others is mistaken in looking upon them as Kshatriyas. With these 
unavoidable further preliminary observations which are, however, 
nfecessaiy, we proceed to examine one by one the case of the four 
Agnikulas whom Dr. Bhandarkar believes to have been Gujars, 

* Dr. Bhandarkar mentions here the unnecessary fact that the K&ya- 
stha Prabhus claim descent from Sahasr&rjuna. Perhaps this is intended 
to hint that these Prabhns too are foreign by nee. Bat it is dearly 
proved that the Ktyasfha Prabhns are Aryans by their features as also 
by. their tradition. Perhaps Dr. Bhandarkar does not wish to leave out 
any higher caste from his theory of foreign descent. 
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even though this also would not make them foreigners. For 
Gujars as stated many a time before are not foreigners but are 
anthropometrically Aryans with the best Aryan noses and are 
historically the VaiSyas of the Vedas and the Smfitis. 

The first and foremost supposed Agnikula tribe is the Prati- 
hSra to which the Imperial PratihSras of Kanauj belonged. 
Now Dr. Bhandarkar admits that they never call themselves 
Gujars in their inscriptions, that their names are Aryan names 
like VatsarSja, NSgabhata and so on, that they represent them- 
selves in their inscriptions as Surya-VamSis, that even RSjaSe- 
khara a noted poet in their time calls them Raghukulatilakas. 
These facts should have induced Dr. Bhandarkar to examine 
carefully the arguments which appear to show them as Gujars. 
Instead of that, he twists these facts themselves into arguments to 
hold “ how wonderfully, soon foreign tribes were assimilated with 
the Hindus and were even treated as Kshatriyas and solar race 
Kshatriyas ” ! ! ! As a matter of fact ancient Hindus and 
Hindus of the 8th century A. D. too were as strongly against the 
amalgamation of varnas as they are now; and Dr. Bhandarkar 
should rather have laid stress on these facts in order to see that 
the other facts which appear to show them as Gujars must be 
explained in another way (see p. 23 Ind. Ant. XL. 1911). 

But what are these opposing facts and how are they to be 
explained ? The first argument adduced is that a minor Prati- 
nSra dynasty ruling in the south-east of modem Jaipur territory 
calls itself Gurjara PratihSra in an inscription found at Rsjor. 
Now since the PratihSras of Kanauj never call themselves 
Gujars, these PratihSras call themselves so, simply to distinguish 
themselves from other PratihSras, and the method of such dis- 
tinction is the natural one viz., that based on the mention of 
the country of residence. As there are NSgar and Kanojia 
BrShmins i.e. of Nagar and Kanauj, these PratihSras call them- 
selves Gujar PratihSras because they inhabited the Gujar country. 
Dr. Bhandarkar has himself shown here that this part of the 
country was and is inhabited mainly by Gujars. Nay, this part 
was alone called GurjaratrS or Gujarat in those days and Dr. 
Bhandarkar is right when he says that GurjaratrS in the-8th and 
9th centuries was not modem Gujarat but southern Rajputana 
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extending up to the south-east part of the present Jaipur 
State. It is, therefore, not at all strange that these PratihSras 
in order to distinguish themselves call themselves Gurjara Pra- 
tihSra from the country they ruled or resided in and not be- 
cause they were themselves Gujars by caste. In any case the 
Imperial PratihSras cannot be looked upon as Gujars on the 
basis of this inscriptional statement*. 

But Dr. Bhandarkar has adduced the further argument that 
these PratihSras of Kanauj were called Gujars by the RSshtra- 
kfltas in their inscriptions and also by the Arabs in their accounts 
of travel. These two facts cannot be contested and the RSstra- 
kotas and the Arabs often were allies in their fights with the 
PratihSras of Kanauj. When the RSshtrakuta grants refer to 
their battles with Gurjaras they mean the Kanauj kings, for these 
alone were powerful enough to fight with them and these in- 
deed were the overlords of a very large part of Northern India; 
and so also the Arabs speak of the, kingdom of Kanauj when 
they speak of the kingdom of Juzr. • But does this fact prove 
that the kings of Kanauj were Gujars by caste? Because 
Indians call the Mahomedans Yavanas does it prove that the 
Mahoinedans are Greeks by race or descent ? In the thirteenth 
century and later the Rajputs called all Mahomedans Turakada 
from their first fight with the Turks viz., Mahmud of Ghazni; 
does that show that every Mahomedan that came to India 
whether he be Afghan or Persian was a Turk by race or caste ? 
The argument is in short ineffectual and cannot weigh against 
the facts which distinctly show that the PratihSras were §Orya- 
VamSi Rajputs or Kshatriyas by caste. As the Arabs of Sind 
were on the east bounded by the GurjaratrS country which was 
ton the name of South Rajputana and as the country was ruled 
by the PratihSras it was but natural that the Arabs called the 
country and the king by the name of juzr and indeed the 
RSstrakiitas too called them Gurjaras for the same reason. 

Still more flimsy is the argument based on the legend of the 
PratihSra origin given in certain inscriptions (p. 24 ditto) viz. 

* The phrase Gurjara PratihSra need not be interpreted to mean PrSti- 
h&raa who were Gurjaras but should be interpreted as PratihXras of the 
Gurjara country. 
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a certain B rahmin had a Brahmin wife and a Kshatriya wife 
and the progeny of the B rahmin wife became Padhihar Brah- 
mins while the progeny of the Kshatriya wife became Padhihar 
Rajputs. "The marriage of a Brahmin with a Kshatriya 
woman with the result as noted in this inscription is curious 
and can only be accounted for as being of foreign importation." 
Such marriage with such result, as shown in the beginning of 
this chapter is not curious but is normal ; but even it it were, 
that it should be treated as an argument for the foreign 
extraction of the Pratihiras is certainly very curious. In this 
manner indeed, any inference can be drawn from this legned, 
the inference e. g. that these people were cannibals and so on. Thus 
so far as Pratiharas ate concerned we find that all the three 
opposing arguments which Dr. D R. Bhandarkar adduces are in- 
effectual and cannot weigh against the facts which show that 
the Imperial PratihSras were Rajputs. Having thus far refuted 
Dr. D. R. Bhandaikar's strong case we will proceed to examine 
the case of the second supposed Agnikula clan, the ChSlukya 
or Solankhi. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar admits that there is no epigvaphic evi- 
dence in their case but he argues that " since Gujarat of to-day 
bears this name since the Ch&lukyas occupied or conquered the 
country, if the ChSlukyas had not been of Gujar extraction, it is 
inconceivable how' this province came to be called GurjaratrS 
when it was till their advent known as Lata " (p. 24). Now 
there is no doubt that GujaratrS in the 8th and gth or even 10th 
centuries was the name of southern Rajputana as inscriptions 
of that period show. Lita was not, however, the name of the 
whole of modem Gujarat. It was the’ name of southern 
Gujarat ». t. Surat and adjacent parts. Central Gujarat was 
Anarta while northern Gujarat was sometimes called SSrasvata 
Mandala though all the three were sometimes called Lata. Now 
it seems that these three parts have latterly acquired die name 
Gujarat because of the. Gujarati language and not because of the 
establishment of the Chalukyu rule. T he modern languages of 
India, as we have already observed, arose about the 9th century and 
the language of these parts generally assumed the modem Gujarati 
form. How old the Gujarati language is and how old the word 
5 
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Gujarati is, it is difficult to determine. For while the word Maha- 
rSshtrl as the name of a language is as old as Vararuchi of the 
zst century B.C. the word MahSrSshtra as the name of a country 
is much later, certainly later than VarSha Mihira of the fifth 
century A. D. It is, therefore, not difficult to suppose that 
MahSrSshtra assum ed this name for the country from the com- 
mon language namely modem MahSrashtrl. Similarly it would be 
proper to believe that the name Gujarat for the province was 
adopted owing to the prevalence of the Gujarati language. 

But that question does not really concern us; whatever may be 
the reason of the name Gujarat appertaining to the province, it 
would be absurd to argue that because the province began to 
be called Gujarat about their time, therefore the ChSlukyas were 
Gujars by caste. The names of countries arise in different 
ways and stick for extremely different reasons. England, for 
example, began to be called England after the Norman conquest 
and yet the Normans were not Angles. The Angles themselves 
were an insignificant people compared with the Saxons and yet 
the name of the country has remained Angle-land ignoring the 
Saxons altogether. France began to be called France when the 
Franks, were no longer masters and had been entirely merged 
in the general Gaelic population and had lost their German 
character and affinities. So also in India the English called the 
eastern districts of the, Madras Presidency by the name of Car- 
natik when they Were not ruled by Camatik kings and when 
even the language was not Camatik ; but they simply conti- 
nued the name given to the country by the Marathas who 
looked upon the whole of southern India as Karnataka. It is, 
therefore, extremely illogical to argue that the ChSlukyas were 
Gujars because from about their time the province began to be 
called Gujarat. 

Going on to the third supposed Agnikuia clan theParainSras,we 
find that Dr. D. R Bhandarkar is at a loss to find any argument 
which could make these also Gujars and is driven to observe that 
though we do not know to what race they belonged it is morally 
certain that they were of foreign extraction. It is for the first 
time we read of moral certainty in a case dike this where there 
are no considerations of morality in discussing the race of a people. 
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The reader will leave Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar to his moral views 
and will hold with us that there is no proof or argument to 
show that the ParamSras were Gujars or even foreigners. 

Lastly, we come to the consideration of the case of ChSha- 
mSnas or Chauhans to prove whose Gujar extraction Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar is at the worst pains and begins from some old 
Sassanian coins found in the north-west of India and ends with 
the HimSlayan Siwalik hills. The whole argument savours so 
completely of the Pickwickian method of research that it is a 
wonder that a man of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s capacities should 
have fallen a prey to it. We arc certain if he had not been 
obsessed by his theory of the foreign or Gujar descent of the 
Rajputs, he would himself have seen the absurdity of his own 
argument. Let us see how his argument is transparently based 
on pure imagination. 

Certain coins have been found in Northern India on which 
is read the legend Sri Vasudeva Vahman in NSgari characters 
and in Pehlvi “ Takkan, JabulistSn and Sapardalaksh&n." 
First Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar to suit his purpose reads Vahman as 
Chihman " because the characters of the letters v and ch in old 
days were so close to each other that one might be easily mis- 
taken for the other.” “ And ChShman, it need scarcely be said, 
stands for ChShamSna (ma lenghtened into mS) so that VSsudeva 
of these coins is a Chlhamana and since Vasudeva is mentioned 
in PrithvIrSja Vijaya as the founder of the ChShamSna family 
of §&kambarl, that founder must be the same as the ChShman of 
these Sassanian coins. “ Rajafekhara’s Prabandha-koSa also 
gives one VSsudeva as the founder of the ChShamSna family 
for whom he gives the date 608 V. E.” This date is a serious 
difficulty in establishing the identity of these two VSsudevas. 
But Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is not at a loss. He naively observes 
that the koSa gives a date which is rather early and the proper 
date to be assigned appears to be 627 A. D. concluded from the 
type of coins which are an exact copy of the coins of Parveiz 
KhuSru. So Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar cannot only change letters but 
also dates to suit his theory, but what is still more strange is that 
he can change the race also at his sweet will. Cunningham held 
that VSsudeva of the coins was a Horn and Prof. Rapson thinks 
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that he was a Sussanian (from the legend of the coins as also from 
their type). But Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar thinks that he was a 
Khazar why he alone knows. It is sufficient to place this 
whole argument before the reader in detail to enable him to come 
to the conclusion that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has failed signally 
in showing that the ChShamSnas were Gujars. 

But the greatest mistake which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has 
committed in this connection is that of placing the town of 
Ahichchhatra and the country SapSdalaksha in the Siwalik hilly 
region of the Himilayas. He has in fact in doing so distorted the 
natural course of Indian history and represented Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas. as moving south from this place. But how 
can we believe that Rajputs spread from the Siwalik hilly re- 
gions into India «»ven if they were Gujars ? If Gujars were 
foreigners who had come along with the Huns as conquerors, 
they would settle in the inviting plains of the Panjab and not 
go to the difficult Himalayas to settle. As a matter of fact 
history and tradition tell us that Br&hmins and Rajputs went 
into these sub-montanc inhospitable regions in historical times 
from the Panjab, in consequence of the inroads of foreign inva- 
ders down to the Turks, in the same way as many took shelter 
fn the sands and hills of Rajastan. It is, therefore, absurd to 
point to the Siwalik hills as the original habitat of either the 
Rajputs or the Gujars. The identification of SapSdalaksha 
with Siwalik hilly region is absurd and we need not go to Babar 
for an explanation of that word. Babar gives perhaps the 
current explanation w r hcn the original and correct explanation 
was forgotten. We give in a note an extract from the Skanda 
Purina giving the list of countries in India about the 9th century 
4. D. and the traditional number of villages assigned to 
each. SapSdalaksha is a name which is given in this list to four 
or five countries and the first of them is Sskambhara or the land 
of the ChauhSns. It is also given to Kamitaka and to Mewad 
and also to Varendu which is not identifiable, but which proba** 
bly means the Delhi region*. When the coins noticed by 

* Or it might mean the region about Multan for Al-Masandi relates that 
around Multan these were one hundred and twenty thousand towns and 
villages (Elliot I p. 23). 
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Dr. D. R. phandarkar mention Takkan, Zabulistin and Sapar- 
dftlakshin they probably mean the Panjab with Ghazni on the 
west and the Delhi province in the south-east which three proba- 
bly comprised the territory ruled by VSsudev Vahmaty, a 
Sassanian king. In any case Sapadalaksha does not indicate ij 
lakhs of hills but ij lakhs of villages and this number is tradi- 
tionally assigned to §5kambhara, Mewad, Delhi and KamStaki. 
as the evidence of the Skanda Purina conclusively proves. 

Ahichchhatra again is wrongly placed in the Himalayan re- 
gion. It is undoubtedly the famous capital of North PSfichSla 
as mentioned in the MahSbhSrata and Cunningham has properly 
identified it from Hiuen Tsang’s description with Rampur. 
The words “ being flanked by mountain crags” need not suggest 
the Himalayas at all and this Ahichchhatra was properly enough 
the place to which Brahmins and Kshatriyas in the south looked 
as their original habitat. The PafichSla country is famous in 
Vedic literature as the residence of learned Brahmins. It was also 
the country of the valiant PSnchala Kshatriyas and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar need not wonder that the founder of the ChSha- 
mSna family is said to have come from Ahichchhatra. The 
ChShamSnas did not take the word SapSdalaksha to the new 
country for it was not a name like Holland which could be taken 
to other places but it was a word denoting a number 
of villages which comprised their territory. Again KamStaka 
or DhSrwSr was called Sapadalaksha because it contained 
that number of villages. The name was not taken and could 
not be taken from the north to DharwSr. The strange con- 
clusion which Dr. Bhandarkar derives from this word used for 
KamStaka viz., that the habitat of the ChSlukyas like that of 
the ChShamSnas was also the mountain region called SapEda- 
laksha and hence they too were foreigners is, therefore, absurd 
and the whole theory which he has built on the wrong identifi- 
cation of Ahichchhatra and SapSdalaksha is to say the least mis- 
taken. We, therefore, think that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's attempt 
to prove that the four supposed Agnikula clans were Gujars has 
signally failed and his theory must be abandoned. It must be 
mentioned that Mr. Har Bilas Sarda of Ajmer has already poin- 
ted out that SapSdalaksha meant the Sambar country though he 
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thinks. Ahichchhatra should lx; identified with Nagore in Marwad. 
Whether the ChShamSnas came from Rampur or were originally 
of Nagore, it is certain that there is not a scrap of evidence to 
show that they were Gnjars and we shall not further dilate upon 
this untenable theory of the foreign extraction of the Rajputs 
started by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and accepted by Jackson and 
!3mith. We will instead in the next chapter indicate the positive 
arguments which in our opinion go to prove that they are the 
representatives of the ancient Vedic Aryans of India. 



NOTE. 


THE SKANDA PURANA LIST OF COUNTRIES IN INDIA WITH 
THE NUMBER OF VILLAGES IN EACH COUNTRY, 

The Mah&bh&rata list of countries or rather peoples in India is import- 
ant for Indian history preceding the Christian era. Var&ha Mihira's list 
is similarly important for the fifth century A.D., while Hiuen Tsang's 
travels supply us with accurate and detailed information about the peoples 
of India in the beginning of the 7th century A. D. There is a list of 
countries in India (not peoples) in the Skanda Purfina, Kum&ra Khanda, 
Chapter 39 which is equally important for Indian history and gives us pret- 
ty accurate information about the 9th century A. D. This Pur&na can 
clearly be assigned to the 9th or 10th century from this very list ; as therein 
the old names of countries or rather peoples find no place and new names 
occur denoting countries or rather provinces which generally well fit in 
with the 9th century and which mostly subsist to this day, though there 
are many names which are unidentifiable. Below are specially marked 
those names which can be identified and also their extent and importance. 
The numbers assigned to each country are mentioned as numbers of 
villages and there is no vagueness about them though in many cases the 
numbers are palpably unbelievable. But some numbers are corroborated 
from inscriptions of the time and we must recognise the- fact that 
countries or provinces had at this time been assigned a fixed number of 
villages by tradition. 

The list begins from the north and correctly reflects the political condi- 
tion of India in the 9th century A. D. We first have Nep&l with one 
lakh of villages and immediately next naturally comes K&nyakubja with 
36 lakhs. This shows that the Kanauj empire was at its height, an ex- 
tensive empire covering Oudh, the Gangetic valley, part of the Panjab 
and Gwalior territory and the valley of the Jumna. Now this number 
of villages of Kanauj is also mentioned in the Prabandha Chint&mani. 
What G&janaka is, which next follows with 72 lakhs cannot be surmised. 
Probably in t he usual fashion of the Pur&nas facts and fictions are jum- 
bled together in order to make up the total of 96 crores and 72 lakhs of 
villages, an exaggeration befitting the Pur&nas, for tho whole of India. 
Then conies the Gauda country or Bengal with 18 lakhs which means a 
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territor y half at the Kananj empire which is not impossible. Next we 
have Kbaaxitp * and Oddiytna or Orissa with the same extent as Klma- 
rftpe qt Assam i,t. 9 lakhs or half of Bengal or Gauds. The same extent 
is assigned to rwhai* or Bundelkhand which is described as Vedasamjpa 
meaning probably that it consisted of four parts. Next we have JSlep- 
dhara and Lbhapura or Lahore each with the same number of 9 lakhs. 
Next we recognise Ratarajya or the kingdom of the Rfishtrakhtas with 
7 lakhs of villages aod we are reminded of the 7$ hkhs Hattap&di men- 
tioned in inscriptions of this and the preceding period. We, he reafter, 
come across names which we do not recognise but we come next to 
countries to which the number assigned is xj or Sap&dalalcsha. We 
have already explained how Dr. Bhandarkar has committed a mistake 
in interpreting the name and bow he identified it with the hilly range 
at the toot of the Himalayas called Siwalik hills. This list in the Skanda 
Purina clearly establishes the fact that about 7 countries were then 
known as Sup&dalaksha countries viz., Varendu, Atilftngala, Sayam- 
bhara, Mcdap&ta, (these two unquestionably are Sambhar and Mewad), 
Tomara, Karn&ta and Pungala, followed closely by MSlava which is 
assigned the exact figure 1 lakh 15 thousand and x8o. One of these may 
be the Siwalik region though we are not certain about it but at any rate 
the word §iwalik need not be derived from ij lakhs of hills in that region. 

The next important countries which we recognize are Gurjar&trfc 
70000, Sind 20000, Kachhamandala 16020, Saur&shtra 55000, L&ta 
2x000, Konkana 36000 and Laghu Konkana 16000. Here the form 
used is Gurjaratra and it is distinct from L&ta. Moreover, Gurjar&tra 
appears to be yet southern Marwad and hence it seems probable that the 
Skanda Purina is not later than the 11th century A. D. 

The extent of Kashmir given in this list is 68000 which is corroborated 
by Kashmir records as already observed in our Vol. I. Then follow 
many countries which are traditional though imaginary and must come 
in a list of Indian countries, such as Elcap&da and others. But we can 
identify K&mboja, Kabul. Koiala (C.P.), Vidarbha, (Berar) with 5 lakhs 
or 2\3 of M ah& r &shtra, Vardham&na (Wadhwan), Magadha 68,000 and 
lastly Mu i ast hftn apura 25000. In all there are said to be 72 countries 
(the actual number of countries named comes, however, to 75), 
into which India was divided with 96 crores and 72 lakhs of villages. 
36000 vel&kulas are also mentioned which we interpret as meaning so 
many Kps of coast line and cne is reminded here of the fact that even in 
'the days of Alexander, the length of the coast line of Tgntia. was accurately 
reported to him by Indian informants. 

Before concluding, we may give here the mountains au^l rivers of India 
t* enumerated in this Skanda Pur&^a in inutatien of the Mah&bh&rata 
riWch apparently it has an ambition to equal. These are given in thi* 
tame chapter 39 .of the Kum&r* JEhanda. . The chief .mountain ranges, 
or Kulaparvatas as they are called here also, are the same seven viz.. 
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Mihenrira, Malays, Sahya, SuktiraEn, Riksha, Vindhya and Plriy&tra. 
The first four are the well-known Eastern Ghats, Malaya, Western 
Ghats, and Giraar. Riksha is the Aravali range while Vindhya is the 
well-known range that stretches across India. But P&riy&tra is difficult 
to identify. It is described as the range to the south of which lies the 
Kaum&ra Khanda; and from it rises the Veda — Smriti and other rivers. 
This description does not assist us much though we 'suspect that Fftri- 
yfttra now is some portion of the Western Vindhya range. The Narmada 
and Sarasfi properly rise from Vindhya but how can Satadru and Chandra- 
bhfiga rise from the Riksha range ? Rishikulyi and Kumftri rise from 
the Suktim&n mountain of Kathiwar. The T&pl, the Payosh^I, the 
Nirvindhyi, the Kftvcrl, the Kfishpa, the VenI, the Bhlmarathl rise from 
the Sahya which must be interpreted as including the S&tpura. And 
strangely the Godavari is conspicuous by its absence. The Kfitamllfi 
and the T 5 mraparm rise from the Malaya Mountains while the Trifenu 
and the Rishyakulya rise from the Mahendra. Probably the writer or 
recaster of the Pur&pa had not much acquaintance with northern or 
southern India and was a native of Gujarat or Malwa as he has described 
the Stambha (Khamhayat), PrabhSsa, Avanti and Nfigara Tirthas with a 
fulness which bespeaks his partiality for and his familiarity with them. 
With these remarks we give the Skanda Purina list of countries below: 


x. Nlvyit 4 crorcs. 

2. Bftlika 2 \ crorcs. 

3. Sfthanapura 1 J crore. 

4. Andhala 4 lakh. 

5. Nepftla x lakh. 

6. Kftnyakubja 36 lakh. 

7. G&japaka 72 lakh. 

8. Gauda 18 lakh. 

9. Kftmarfipa 9 lakh. 

10. Dfthala 9 lakh, 
xx. Kintipura 9 lakh. 

X2. Lohapura 9 lakh. 

13. Pftmblpura 7 lakh. 

14. Ratarftja 7 lakh. 

15. Hariy&la 3 lakh. 
x6. Drada si lakh. 

17. Michlpura 9 lakh. 
x8. Oddiyftna 9 lakh. 

19. JBlandhara 9 lakh. 

so. BambhanavShaka 3} lakh. 

21. Nllapura 21 thousand. 

22. Amala ilakh. 

23. Varendu Sapftdalaksha 

24. Atilfingala xi thousand. 


23. Milava x,i8 f x8b. 

26. Sayambhara Sapidalaksha. 

27. MevSda Sapidalaksha. 

28. V&guri 88 thousand. 

29. Gujar&tra 77 thousand. 

30. Pinduvishaya 70 thousand, 

31. Jah&huti 42 thousand. 

32. Kftshmlra 68 thousand. 

33. Konkana 36 thousand. 

34. Laghu Konkana x,6oo. 

33. Sindhu 22 thousand. 

36. Kachchha 36 thousand. 

37. Saur&shtra 33 thousand. 

38. Litadesha ax thousand. 

39. Atisindhu xo thousand. 

40. Atvamukha xo thousands 

41. Ekap&da 10 thousand. 

42. Sfiryamukha xo thousand. 

43. Ekab&hu xo thousand. 

44. SafijSyu 10 thousand. 

43. Sivadesha 10 thousand. 

46. Kilahayafljaya xo th o usand. 

47. Lihgodbhava xo thousand. 

48. Bhadra xo thousand. 
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49. Devabhadra 10 thousand* 

50. Chafa 36 thousand. 

51. Virata 36 thousand. 

53* Yamakots 36 thousand* 

53. Romaka 18 croros. 

54. Tomara Sap&dalaksha. 

55. Karn&ta Sap&dalaksha. 

56. Pingala Sap&dalaksha. 

57. Strir&jya 5 lakh. 

58* Pulastya xo lakh. 

59. K&mboja xo lakh. 

60. Kosala xo lakh. 

6x. Bftlhika 4 thousand. 

62. Lapk& 36 thousand. 


63. Kuru 64 thousand 

64. Kir&ta i* lakh. 

63. Vidarbha 3 lakh. 

66. Vardham&na 14 thousand* 

67. Sinhala xo thousand. 

68. P&ndu 36 thousand. 

69. Bhay&naka ij lakh. 

70. Magadha 66 thousand. 

71. Molasth&na 23 thousand* 

72. Y&sana 40 thousand. 

73. Pakshab&hu 4,000. 

74. P&ngu 60,000. 

73. Varendeka 30.000* 



NOTE 


THE MEANING OF THE WORf) RAJPUT 


The Rajputs pride themselves on being Kshatriyas of noble descent 
belonging to the Vedic Aryan race. Unfortunately native writers impelled 
by bigotry and even by ignorance, owing to the fact that many Kshatriyas 
during the Aryo-Buddhistic period gave-up Aryan religion and Aryan 
practices and turned Buddhists, have expressed an opinion that the 
Rajputs are not pure Kshatriyas and go so far as to invoke a question- 
able statement in the Purftnas to the effect that in the Kali age there 
would remain no Kshatriyas nor Vaiiyas (for the Vaifyas also, even in 
greater number, had turned Buddhists) but only two Varnas Brahmins 
and Slldras. What is the value to be attached to these statements in 
the religious books of the Hindus and what is the true meaning of the 
term Rajput is a question which must be answered at the same time 
that we refute the adverse opinion of western scholars. 

There is not the least doubt that these statements of the Pur&nas are 
valueless and historically considered they are interpolations in the Purl- 
nic texts promoted not indeed by malice but by bigotry and through 
enmity to the Buddhists. It will not be difficult to prove that earlier 
texts exist which show that the word Rajput is not a new word coined 
in about the 9th century A. D. but an old, a very old word and that it 
was usually used in a very honourable sense. Words sometimes do take 
up double meanings, one a good and the other a bad one. but it is well to 
remember that the bad sense is usually a later growth. Many examples 
may be given but the very word Brahmin will suffice. It originally indi- 
cated the highest Varna or caste to whom the duty of preserving the 
Brahma or Veda was entrusted. But later on, we find that the duty of 
supplying water and even of cooking fell to the lot of this caste and 
hence the word Brahmin now-a-days often means a cook or a waterman 
(A Hindi saying has it that a Brahmin meant Babarcki, Bhisti , Bhi- 
khari). In this way the term Rajput is sometimes applied to the illegiti- 
mate progeny of Kshatriyas or kings born of mothers of lower castes. 
But that this is not its original or general meaning will appear from the 
following disquisition. 

At Alwar it was stated to us by some Pandits that the word 
Rajput meant a mixed-caste man as stated in a verse of the 
Ffcrfifara Smriti " SPJRWt” Now it may be 

stated at once that there is no such line in the Partiara Smriti 
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m it is ordinarily known. If any copy of the Smriti has this line 
it is plainly an interpolation. There is also this contradiction of this sup- 
posed statement of ParUara that the author of Shdra-Kamal&kara looks 
upon Ugra as one who is popularly known as Rajput. An Ugra is the 
son of a Kshatriya from a £tidra woman and the author of fedra-l^araalS- 
kara adds the explanation ^ WSIRftRfc <# An Ugra 

is called Rajput in the spoken language/' Now this view is also 
wrong but it undeniably shows that the text of Par&lara quoted above 
is spurious*. 

Rajput is a word which is indeed used sometimes in common parlance 
to denote the illegitimate sons of Rajput chiefs. But that it is not its 
ordinary meaning can be proved by the fact that the word is used so far 
back as the Mah&bh&rata in a good sense. In that ancient epic it indi- 
cates a Kshatriya ge nerally (t^ WTW SJW I ifrj C g 

|| || !§• Sf" 1M)ibst often times not an ordi- 

nary Kshatriya but one who is descended from a crowned king. It is 
sometimes urged that the Amarakofa does not give R&japutra as 
a synonym of Kshatriya. This is true but the Amarakoia cannot claim to 
be an exhaustive dictionary and even if a word is not given in a 
Kota or dictionary, it is no proof to hold that it has no existence or has 
not a particular meaning. Words in dead languages are to be known 
from use by classical authors and the word R&japutra has been used in 
the sense of a Kshatriya in hundmds of places in the Mah&bh&rata. One 
instance of such use in the Mah&bh&rata will suffice. Other flokas might 
be quoted using the word Rajput in the same or higher sense even in the 
Mah&bh&rata ; but it is unnecessary to quote many instances. The 
following verse from £&ntiparva Adhy&ya 64 shows that R&japutra 
is often n eed in the s imple sense of a Kshatriya: 

(iP) wfaifai: 1 fcpiw trjsiw ft 11. 

R&japutra is very often used in a higher sense also, nay even the word 
R&japutri is often used in the Vir&ta Parva in addressing Draupadl. 
where the sense 'daughter of a long* does not appear to be intended, 
but merely a high-born Kshatriya lady. It may further be noted that 
Bhavabh&ti of the 7th century A.D. uses the word R&japutri in addressing 
Kaxsalyt where the same sense is intended, viz., not the daughter of a 
king ; but merely a high-born Kshatriya lady, B&na in the Harshacharita 
similarly uses the word R&japutra to denote a Kshatriya soldier. 

It may be objected that the word R&japutra occurs in P&nini where a 
sense somewhat different from R&janya is intended to be conveyed by 
The S&tra is very important and clearly shows that the word 


* The Paifttara Snqriti is intended for the Kali age and if it had intended 
to pieaca that there were no Kshatriyas in the Kali age, it could not have 
contai n e d many provisions specially prescribed for the Kshatriyas. 
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RSjaputra has Keen in use since even the days of Papini. It is used there 
not in its etymological or literal sense but it plainly has an acquired 
individual meaning. The sutra is as follows : tft pfiTlfiRF 
( 4-2-41 ). This precedes another Shtra 
( 4" 2 "39 ) and means that where the sense of collection is 
intended the affix 59 or $ is to be added to these words. Thus 
R&jaka would mean a collection of Rftjas ; Rftjanyaka would mean 
a collection of Raj any as or Kshatriyas and Rtjaputraka would mean u 
collection of Rajputs. Now it is not necessary here that Rajanya and 
Rajaputra should have different senses, far P&nini is more concerned with 
words than with meanings. However, this point apart, it is clear that 
Rajaputra is not used here in its literal sense i. e. son of a king for a collec- 
tion of sons of a king would be meaningless. It may be used in the sense 
of princes generally as one may speak of a collection of many princes 
i. e. sons of different kings. In short in our view this sfttra does not 
show that the word Rajaputra has only a literal sense or has any bad 
sense in it. On the contrary as Stated above it shows that Rajaputra 
may mean something more thgo a Rajanya or ordinary Kshatriya i. e. 
a high-born Kshatriya, one who not only belongs to the varpa or caste ot 
a king but is bom in a kingly family. It seems that the word is often 
used in this sense in the Mahabharata though it is also often a synonym 
of Rajanya which means an ordinary Kshatriya. 

It is at least certain from Papini and from the Mahabharata that the 
word is an old word in use from thousands of years and not a word which 
came into use in the gth century A. D. (as some believe) and does not 
mean an illegitimate son or a mixed-caste man. Even in Blpa’s Harsha- 
c haUt a the word is used in the sense of a high-born Kshatriya. Bapa's 
use of the word is good proof of the fact that the word is not a new word. 
How and why it came into prominence in about the ninth century or the 
the tenth or even eleventh may be explained as follows. After the ex- 
pulsion of Buddhism from India, caste began to stiffen gradually till it 
beca m e rigid in the third sub-period of our history as we shall show in 
our third volume. We may anticipate a little and state that every caste 
began to limit its field, especially for purposes of marriage* to families 
which were known to be pure and unmixed. That there were kingly 
families in India in the 7th century which belonged to the Kshatriya 
varpa is undisputed from the statements of Hiuen Tseng quoted in our 
first volume. But Kshatriyas had turned Buddhists by scores and lost 
touch with the Aryan practices pruning to Kshatriyas. Such families 
were now rigorously excluded. And further distance made it difficult 
to determine the exact nature of the caste purity of f a mili es and it became 
the tendency not only among Kshatriyas but among Brahmins and 
VaAfyas also to form sub-castes based on provinces, so that the question 
of the purity of families maiding in distant provinesa might not arise 
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Hence it is that about the beginning of the nth century Rajputs confined 
themselves to the tract whore the Kshatriya kingly families were chiefly 
gathered. And the status of Kshatriya was naturally confined to those 
who could prove descent from undoubted Kshatriya kings within the 
memory of the generation and had not to depend on bardic legends, bro- 
ken as they were by many centuries of Buddhist and foreign rule. The 
word R&japutra became, therefore, of special importance and the thirty-six 
royal families of Kshatriyas were enumerated, marriage within which 
groups was considered proper. We need not wonder that those families 
were chiefly confined to what is now called Rajaputana and the adjoining 
portions of Central India where, as the religious map appended to our 
first volume shows, Hinduism was very strong even in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang and Buddhism had not much hold upon the people, Kshatri- 
yas and Rajputs outside these limits were looked upon as not un- 
doubted Kshatriyas. And it is thus that the gulf between the cen- 
tral tract Rajputs and the Kshatriyas of Bengal and th; Deccan arose. 
It must be noted that Rajputs who have now given their name Rlj- 
put&n& to this central tract can all trace their descent step by sbp 
to some known king ruling in the 7th and 8th centuries A. D. It 
may seem strange but it is nevertheless true that such descendants 
of one man in the 9th century or even the 12th may be 
reckoned at this day by thousands. The Rajput has thus preserved the 
purity of his race unquestionably from the 8th century onward down 
to this day in a manner not to be found in any other caste, not even Brah- 
mins in India, or any people in the whole world. 

Inspite of the extreme purity of race which the Rajputs have pre- 
served through nearly a thousand years of their history, it is indeed 
almost a mystery, how the myth could arise that in the Kali age there 
were on] g tyro varnas vis., the Brahmins and the Madras, a myth which 
has so banefully influenced writers of commentaries on the Sacred texts 
of Smfitis. This mystery will, however, disappear if one looks at the 
religious map appended to Vol. I. These writers of commentaries and 
treatises on law belong to the south and Buddhism prevailed far more 
extensively in these parts and even in the north than in the middle land. 
The Kshatriyas in these parts had also contracted marriage relations with 
Non-Aryan local, tribes more extensively than those in the middle 
land. The Kshatriyas of the south, the Marathas, consequently 
lost communion with the Kshatriyas of Rijputfina when caste became 
rigid, as also the Kshatriyas of the east and the north. The Kshatriyas 
of Bengal and Oudh hgd contracted marriage relations with 
the Khasas and other Mongolian races of the north. The orthodox 
Kshatriyas, therefore, of the middle country excluded these Kshatriyas of 
the east and the south from their fold; and to this day they still adhere 
to their uhwi l li n gness to form marriage relations with Kshafripa trinities 
of the aoutlLaad the east. 
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The Brahmins had not turned Buddhists in any great numbers and had 
not lost touch with the Vedas and the Vedic sansk&ras or practices. The 
other two varnas on the other hand had become Buddhists in thousands 
and had lost all touch with the Vedic religion. When, Buddhism being 
overthrown, these came back to Hinduism, most of them had forgotten 
their gotras and had no knowledge of the g&yatri and they were naturally 
looked upon as Madras. They still adhered to certain practices of their 
own and kept their distinctness as Kshatriyas and Vaifyas. The bigoted 
Brahmins could not assign to the descendants of Pulakcsin and others 
who had performed the most orthodox Vedic sacrifices, the status of Ksha- 
triyas in the newly constituted Hindu society and gradually the opinion 
gained strength that in the Kali age there remained only two varnas the 
Brahmins and the Sudras, and found expression in the Pur&nic text 
When this happened is not quite clear but that it is 
an interpolation of a date later than the ioth century A. D. and that it 
arose in the south or the east cannot be gainsaid. The existence of 
Kshatriyas in the south was never disputed in the ist century A. D. as 
may be seen from the expression in one of the Nasik 

cave inscriptions of Gotamlputra (Ind. Ant. p. 37) which means “ who 
crushed the pride of Kshatriyas.’ 1 It is wrongly stated here that " these 
Kshatriyas are the native Indian princes of R&jput&na, Gujarat and Central 
India." These parts were never invaded by Gotamlputra. What the epithet 
means is that Gotamlputra S&takarni who was a Sudra and who came from 
Dhanakataka had humbled the pride of the Kshatriyas, of course, of the 
Deccan itself. There were Kshatriyas in the Deccan itself at that time viz. f 
the Rftshtrakutas and others and one need not go to R&japut&na of the 
modern day to' find Kshatriyas in the ist century A. D. Then again we 
know that there were Kshatriyas in the Deccan and the South in' the 7th 
century A. D. Not only Hiuen Tsang describes the Pallavas of Kftpchi 
and the Ch&lukyas of Badfimi as Kshatriyas, but the stone and copper re- 
cords of these families distinctly state that they had performed Aiva- 
wwHhft and other Vedic sacrifices and that they claimed to be Kshatriyas 
e. g. in the epithet inscribed on the walls of a temple at 

Madura. It seems, therefore, certain that the theory that there were no 
Kshatriyas in the Kali age had not arisen till the seventh century A. D. 

This theory is contradicted to our mind by the ParStara Smyiti 
itself which is specially intended for the Kali age. In this Smjiti various 
texts give special provisions for Kshatriyas and Vaifyas. If indeed in 
the Kali age there were no Kshatriyas and Vaifyas where was the 
necessity of making the special provisions intended for these varnas ? 
The Smyiti does not contemplate, therefore, the non-existence of 
these varpas and as this Smyiti may be assigned to the 7th or 8th century 
one may inf er that this view bad not arisen yet. The Parifara Smyiti 
to our mind belon g s to the south as the sanctity of the Setu Tirtha is 
specially extolled in it. But whether it arose in the south or the north, 
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it certainly does not look upon Kshatriyas aa non-existent in the 
Kali age. 

The Sudra Kamal&kara was composed at Benares and by a Deccani 
Brahmin. It, therefore, reflects the sentiment of the south and the east. 
Kshatriyas of the central part where the word Rajput came into special 
vogue looked down upon Kshatriyas of the south and east, not in the 
9th and ioth centuries but later, as we shall show that marriage relations 
between these continued to take place in these centuries. It seems, there- 
fore, that this view arose in later centuries and it arose in the east and 
tho south. Legal writers took it up and worked it to its natural conse- 
quences. Even the Rajputs who then prided and still pride themselves 
upon being good Kshatriyas were consequently looked upon by these 
writers as Ugras and the theory further grew that Kshatriyas had no 
gotras of their own but took the gotras of their Purohitas. It is not neces- 
sary here to pursue the subject further ; but we may conclude by saying 
that the dictum that the Rajputs are Ugras is not only not correct but is 
further based upon a view of later growth that there were no Kshatriyas 
in the Kali age. The text Wfl: is historically speaking an 

interpolation. At best it must be explained by interpreting it to mean 
not that there would be no Kshfttriyas in the Kali age throughout, but 
from some time in later centuries when the Kali age would be at its 
extreme point. We have for the present to ignore this text and to hold 
that Kshatriyas do exist still and that the Rajputs are the purest portions 
of them, the word Rajput meaning a high-born Kshitriya. 
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THE GOTRAS OF THE RAJPUTS 

Having examined the evidence which is supposed to prove that 
the Pratihara and other Rajput tribes were Gujars originally, and 
found it insufficient to establish the conclusion that these tribes 
are foreigners, we will proceed to sketch the evidence which goes 
to show that the Rajputs are the descendants of Vedic Aryans. 
And the first item of evidence which presents itself to us is the 
fact that the Rajputs have the same gotras and Pravaras as 
those laid down in the Vedic Sotras and have carefully preserved 
their memory to this day. The gotra and Pravara system as 
laid down in the several Sutras of the Vedas preserves among 
Indo-Aryans the memory of descent in a manner not to be wit- 
nessed anywhere else in the world. The Indian Aryans who pro- 
fess the Vedic faith have to recite at every religious ceremony, 
their gotra and Pravara before beginning the ceremony and in 
way the memory of the Vedic ancestors from whom the 
reciter is descended is kept alive from day to day and generation 
to generation. The Brahmins of India have thus kept up the 
memory of their descent for at least .3000 years t. e. from the 
time when the Vedic Sutras were mostly composed and possi- 
bly for 5000 years, before which time the Vedas were probably 
composed. The Kshatriyas or Rajputs too have kept up the 
memory of their gotras religiously and te nacio u s l y . In fact 
epigraphic evidence extending over two thousand years shows 
that the Kshatriyas and the Rajputs were careful and proud to 
record their gotras in their inscriptions. And the gotras of the 
principal Rajput families of the present day are the sa me as 
those mentioned in their a n cie n t records on stone and copper 
and .we rpay„ therefore, well believe that the Rajputs are the de- 
1 
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sccndanta of the Vedic Kshatriyas. Thus the gotns of the sup* 
posed Agnikula clans are from their gotrochchSra recorded by 
CoL Tod, (the word gotrSchSra is probably wrongly used here 
by Tod ; it should have been gotrochchSra which means the 
recital of one’s gotra) are as follows : the ChShamSnas are of 
the Vatsa gotra with five pravaras ; the Chslukyas are of the 
BhSradvSja gotra with three pravaras and the Paramiras are of 
the Vafishfha gotra with three pravaras. (The PratihSra's gotra 
has not yet been ascertained horn inquiry or from record.) 
Now the same gotras are mentioned in ancient inscriptions of 
these tribes as we have already shown. The gotra of tire Para* 
mSras is thus mentioned in the Udepur Pra£asti and in many 
other records, notably for instance in the following line-qftlg-sft- 
ipr tWMggTC E flft TOR#: ll in the PatanarSyana in- 
scription (Ind. Ant. XLV) ; and the ParamSras all over India 
whether in the Deccan or in Raj pu tana still possess the same 
gotra. The gotra of the Chslukyas again is mentioned in the 
Haihaya record already noticed while the gotra of the ChSha- 
mSnas is mentioned in the Bijolia inscription (J. Ben. R. A. S. 
VoL LV. p. 41) in the line fits «ffflWn)WSijjrqrfo g*r |. The 
gotra of the Rsthodas is Gautama while that of the Guhi- 
lots is BaijavSpSyana as mentioned in their records. The gotras 
thus mentioned in ancient records are still the gotras professed 
by Rajput dans and it may, therefore, well be inferred 
that both the possession of gotras and their continual recital 
and remembrance to this day go to support if not to establish 
their descent from Vedic ancestors. 

This evidence, however, of long standing tradition is sought 
to be impeached on the ground that when these Rajput clans 
Ifine transformed from barbarians into orthodox Kshatriyas 
about the sixth or seventh century A.D. they took these gotns 
from their Brahmin Purohitas ; and the rule as given in the 
Stttns that the Kshatriyas are to use their Purohitas’ gotras (gfr- 
tlgraQis quoted in support of this view. Now this -is an* 
other of bow wrong ideas arise by m isc on ception among 

ourselves and how such misconceptions of some of our own Pun- 
dits lead astray western scholars and antiquarians. The author 
tfthalOMtos aranentajy lUtskshaifi on YijfiavalkyuSmiiti 
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has indeed wrongly laid down the maxim that the Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own and that they are to use the gotras 
of their Purohitas. This comment of VijflfineSvaia on the text of 
the Smriti making marriage of Dvijas or Aryans outside the 
gotra alone as valid has now-a-days become generally accepted 
and European scholars naturally resort to it when they explain 
the mention of gotras in inscriptions by Kshatriya kings. But 
the mention of gotras by kings in inscriptions cannot have been 
of any importance if these gotras of the kings were adventitious 
and were to be borrowed from their Purohitas and were liable to 
be changed with the change of Purohitas. The ChSlukyas of 
Badimi for instance and the Pallavas of Kaftchl would not have 
cared to record in every grant they made ursmTOUnrot W* 
i|!H “H* qwiinn , if these^ gotras were not their 

own. The rule of the Sutras (Jjtfffn-STOf TTWH ) has evidently 
been misinterpreted by VijfiSneSvara and we have not the small- 
est doubt that the Kshatriyas of ancient days had and the Raj- 
puts of modem time have gotras of their own. When, therefore, 
in ancient records we find mention of gotras we must hold that 
the Kshatriyas must have mentioned the gotras from pnde in 
mentioning their gotra showing their descent from Aryan an- 
cestors. Nay in ancient times the gotra was the only method 
of distinguishing families and Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
mentioned their gotras both from pride and from necessity to 
distinguish their families as we mention the surnames now- 
a-days which are in fact derived from gotras themselves. 
Thus in an inscription on a Torana at Barhut we have 

nuff gvra if « wyta •ftjwr annwfr wflrf 

(ffcif which Cunningham has translated as follows "Gateway erec- 
ted by D han abhttti bom of the queen of the Vatsa family » 
son of Agarija son of queen of Gota (Kautsa) family and grandson 
of tritig Bi sadeva son of queen of Garga family. ^ 

different gotras of the queen-mother* grand mother and great 
grand-mother are honourably men t i on ed with the object of 
showing that the queens in the several generations were also 
of Aryan gotras* But Cunningham here observes Qoewis 
among Rajputs are still known by thei r family n a me s* ^ These 
are gotra names . .The explanation of this foot is that 
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in accordance with the precept of the SmfiHs, the Rajas were con* 
sidered to be of the gotras of their Purohitas.” Here is the 
same dictum wrpngly interpreted by VijflBneSvara responsible 
for the misapprehension of so noted a scholar and antiquarian 
as Cunningham (see Cunningham's Barhut pp. 127-130). For if 
the gotra is not of the Raja's family but of his Purohita, where 
is the incentive to mention it especially with regard to the 
family of the queens ? Evidently the rule was not then under* 
stood as it is now and as we proceed to show in the detailed 
note on this subject the dictum of the §rauta Sutras really meant 
that when kings had to perform sacrifices they were to select the 
Adhvaryu and other priests of the same Pravara as his Purohita ; 
for the king himself could not continually sit as the Yajamffna 
or the sacrificer and had always to give power to his Purohita as 
his substitute and hence the sacrificial priests should be of the 
same Pravara (and not gotra) as the Purohita ; in view of the 
fact that sacrificial procedure differed in different Pravaras. 
We have not die smallest doubt as shown in our note that 
the provisions of the several Srauta Sutras themselves show 
that the Kshatriyas have gotras of their own and 
that VijfiSnetvara's dictum in his MitSkshari is wxong. 

But if any doubt remains, it will be dissipated by the epigra- 
phic evidence itself already noted. VijfiSneSvara lived in the 
xath or 13th century in the Deccan Kamatic at Kalyan where 
there were few or no Rajput families. The evidence of inscrip- 
tions of the xoth and zxth centuries of Rajputs in Northern TnHm 
show no trace of the maxim that Kshatriyas have no gotras of 
their own and have to take the gotras of their Purohitas or pre- 
ceptors. These inscriptions show that the gotras of thfe different 
Itajput dans Were indicative of their descent from those ances- 
tors. Thus when Vafishtha created the first ParamSra and 
gave him his gotra he did not do so because he was his Purohita 
but became he was his creator. Similarly in the Kalachttri 
Haihnya inscription noticed before, the Chfilukya warrior bom 
hdm the handful of water in Drona's hands has Drona's gotra 
via,, the Bhlradvija not because Drona was his preceptor or 
ftwoH l«* fat pvogenexmtor, The line distinctly is 
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W l f l ffoS <nr I mwwflwl ftMffrprcwwf . Then again the 
ChShaminas were of the Vatsa gotra and the legend given in 
one of their inscriptions is that they were bom from a Brahmin 
of the Vatsa gotra ffor: tfWftPHsq ffi gg sg t J?T I flWRrrhsir 
HM&r ^jStT&r-STWcT:). In another inscription the first ChShamSua 
is said to have been bom from the eyes of the Vatsa Rishi him- 
self. These instances will suffice to prove that in the 9th and 
xoth centuries no such idea was entertained as is done by VijfiS- 
neSvara. These stories of the birth of warriors from the fire of 
VaSishtha or the handful of BhSradvija are plainly myths but 
they clearly are based on the fact that the ParamSras and the 
ChSlukyas in the 10th and nth centuries were reputed to be of 
VaSishtha and Bhiradvaja gotra by descent and not by disciple- 
ship. Thus gotra even for Kshatriyas meant descent from the gotra 
ancestor and hence the poetic bards invented some stories show- 
ing the descent of these clans from these ancestors. Thus inter- 
preted these inscriptions clearly prove that in centuries prece- 
ding the MitiksharS, Rajputs and Kshatriyas were certainly 
believed to have gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. It seems probable that at the time of the MitiksharS, 
Kshatriyas in the south had begun to forget their gotras ; and 
that Brahmin orthodoxy was not willing to accept as Kshatriyas 
those who during Buddhistic times had entirely lost touch with 
Aryan ceremonies and were being now received back into Hin- 
duism. Having forgotten their own gotras in Buddhistic times 
they were held to belong to the gotras of their Purohitas. Vij- 
fifineSvara interpreted the sfitra TOUI in a conveni- 

ent manner and propounded the theory that Kshatriyas had 
no gotras of their own but had according to Vedic precept to 
take the gotras of their Purohitas or preceptors. 

Whatever the explanation of this wrong statement of the 
MitSksharS, there is no doubt about its being wrong and of the 
fact that Kshatriyas and Rajputs from centuries preceding the 
MitSksharS had gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. In fact even now the Rajputs of Rajputana and 
elsewhere have gotras which are different from die gotras of 
their Purohitas as we ascertained from inquiries specally made 
oh the subject, the result of which is embodied in the note attach- 
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ed hereto. The question may here be asked, how it is that 
Kshatriyas and Brahmins and even Vaiftyas have the same 
gotras. How is it that Kshatriyas of the solar and lunar lines 
could have Brahmin Rishis for their ancestors ? We will dis- 
cuss this question also in detail in our note, but it is necessary 
to indicate here the answer to this question. It will be a reve- 
lation to many persons that in ancient times down to the period 
at which we have arrived, caste in India was not hard-bound as 
it is to-day, especially in the three higher castes which formed the 
Aryan element in the population. Not only Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas married from one another’s caste but even changed their 
caste easily. Thus many Vedic and Puranic legends show how 
Kshatriyas became Brahmins and Brahmins became Kshatriyas. 
The Rishis of Pravaras and even of gotras it will be a revelation 
to many arc both Kshatriyas and Brahmins indiscriminately, 
that is to say, in the Pravara Rishis of many Brahmins there 
are Kshatriya kings as ancestors and in the Pravara Rishis of 
Kshatriyas there are Brahmin Rishis also. It is indeed a really 
unsectarian affair viz., the Pravara system as it has been laid 
down from the Vedic age ; though some attempt is made in the 
§rauta Sotras to differentiate between Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
it is only the beginning of the cleavage between the two ; but 
in actual practice through all the intervening centuries down to 
this day the gotras and Pravaras are the same for Brahmins and 
Rajputs and even for VaiSyas, the three classes of the Aryan 
race. Consequently we may be sure that the Rajput claim to 
Aryan descent, to descent from the Kshatriyas of the Vedic 
times is not at all ill-founded but is founded on long tradition 
.extending back' to thousands of years before the Christian era. 
When and why these Vedic Aryans migrated into Rajputana 
we shall try to discover in the next chapter from legend as well 
as from history. 
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Note— Gotras of Modern Rajput families with the gotna at their 

Pnrohitas. 


No. State. 

Rajput family. 

Gotra. 

Gotra of the 
Purohita. 

1 Udepur, Dungarpur 

etc. 

2 Jodhpur. Rutlam etc. 

Guhilota 

Rftthod 

Baijav&pa 

Gautama 

... Samniyana. 

.. Bhiradvftja. 

3 Jaipur and Alwar 

Kachliav&ha .. 

M&nava 

.. Vatsa. 

4 Bundi-Kota . . 

Chauhan 

Vatsa .. 

• • • • • • 

5 Bijolia in Udepur 

Paramara 

Va&ishtha 

• ft • • • 1 

6 Dhar (Maratha) 

Paramira 

Vafishtha 

.. Karisba. 

7 Bhavanagar . . 

Guhila 

Gautama. . 

.. KSshyapa. 

8 Dholera. Taluka 
Dhunduka. 

Chudasama . . 

Atri . . 

• • • e 0 e 

0 Kachchha. Navanagar 
Gondal Morvi Raj- 
kot. etc. 

Jadeja 

Atri .. 

# * .... 

10 Dhrangdhra, Limdi. 
Vakaner. Patan. 

Jhala . . 

Mirkandeya 

• . 

11 Lunavada in Rewa- 

Chalukya 

Bharadvaja 

M • . • • 


Kantha & Pethapura. (Solankhi), 

12 Rewa Bundelfchand .. Vaghela . . Bharadvaja m VaSisjha (new 

(Solankhi). Chandritri). 


13 Kashmir .. ..Jammuval ..Bharadvaja .. Vasishtha. 

14 Gidhaur. Bengal .. ChandeUa .. Cfaandratreya** Kaiyapa. 

15 Delhi represented luar .. .. Vaiyaghrapadya Bhiiradvija. 

by PStan (Jaipur) 

16 Kanauj • • U.tharwai . . • • - - • • ■ 



NOTE 


GOTRA AND PRAVARA 

We have already stated our view that Kshatriyas have gotras of their 
own and that Vijn&netvara’s dictum in the Mit&ksharft that they, having 
no gotras of their own, have to borrow those of their Purohitas, is wrong. 
But the question is often asked how can Brahmins and Kshatriyas have 
the same gotras, if gotras are to indicate descent and not discipleship ? 
For it is believed that the Kshatriyas are not descended from Brahmin 
Rishis but are bom in the solar or lunar Vamftas. This doubt often puzzled 
bards and poetic writers of inscriptions who, therefore, invented fanciful 
stories about the origin of Kshatriya families. We think that a minute 
examination of the subject of gotra and Pravara will solve this difficulty 
and we accordingly proceed to examine the subject from thfi-heguming. 

According to the latest view the gotra — Bishi is- a son or rather a de- 
scendant of one of the seven Rishis the addition of the 

eighth Agastya who is outside the well-known Saptarshis (see the dictum) 
of Baudh&yana : 3 HRt OTPTt 

This means that the original Indo- Aryan families were considered to be 
eight viz., i. Vifvlmitra, 2. Jamadagni, 3. Bharadvfcja, 4. Gautama, 3. 
Atri, 6. Vaiishtha, 7. Kfiiyapa and 8. Agastya. 

But an important iloka in the Mahkbh&rata takes us still further back 
and states that there originally were four gotras only igjgpfcfrtur 

1 srfjp n («t ®r. hs*). 

These ancient four gotras x Angiras 2 Kalyapa 3 Vaiishtha and 4 Bhjrigu 
are supported by the Pravarftdh&yas also in the several Sfitras which 
always begin with the Bhjigu Pravara. (It is hence that the Bhagavad- 
jlta has the line q Hggrtlg. He is indeed the first of the great or 
Pravara Rishis). Now this shows that when the first or solar race Indo* 
Aryan invaders came to India there were four family stocks viz., t Bhjrigu, 
2 Angiras, 3 Vaftiehtha and 4 Kafyapa. These were the patriarchs so to say 
being the mind-born sons of the creator. And they were progenitors of 
all the three Aryan classes (which wpre not castes yet) Brahmins, Kshatri- 
yas and Vai&yas. They in fact were not Brahmin Rishis but Aryan 
Rishis. 

Now Bhfigu’s name does not appear in the Saptaxshi but that of his 
descendant Jamadagni does ; so also Angiras is substituted by his two 
grandsons Bhandvtija and Gautama. Therefore, in ante fb co ns tit u te 
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the later 8 stocks we have to add Atri, Vifvtmitra and Agastya. It is 
dear that the Atri stock represents the second horde of Aryan invaders 
vis., the lunar race Aryans, as the moon is looked upon as a son of Atri 
and the lunar race Aryans have generally the Atri gotra. Agastya is 
entirely a new addition but it also took place in Vedic times, for Agastya 
is a Vedic Rishi while Vitv&mitra an Indo-Aryan Kshatriya became a 
Brahmin and a Pravara Rishi by his austerities, also in Vedic days when 
caste was still of the nature of class and families could give up their here- 
ditary avocation and take up another, especially the priestly intellectual 
one. Vitvimitra’s, therefore, was a Solar race Kshatriya stock which be- 
came priests by his intelligence and his high religious merit. Thus the 
old history of gotra preserved in the Mah&bh&rata shows that the 
undent Rishis can well be the progenitors of Brahmins and Kshatriyas. 

The same condusion is further supported by a study of the Pravaras, 
What is Pravara is not known generally even to the most learned Pandits 
for this question is rarely studied by them. A study of the Pravarft- 
dhy&yas of the several Sfitras disdoses the fact that Pravara Rishis are 
those ancestors in one's family who have composed hymns in the Rigveda 
and who have praised Agni by those hymns or sfiktas. The sacrificer in 
redting Pravara is supposed to pray to Agni and tell him that he is the 
descendant of those Rishis who have praised him by their hymns in the 
Rigveda. ' In fact the sacrificer calls upon the Agni by the name of his 
Rishi. The Apastamba Stttra is thus commented on " «n$r- 

ttaTftfa: ||” It is dear from this that the 
sacrificer is connected with the Pravara Rishis by descent and not by 
disdpleship. The word Rishi jg. explained by another Sfitra ( 
vto) as meaning the compodM of mantras or hymns. Now the gotra 
Rishi may not be a Mantrakrit or composer of hymns. He is any famous 
descendant of the Pravara Rishi who gave his name or a fresh start to 
the particular branch sprung from him. This proves the truth of the 
dictum that gotras axe innumerable, while the number of Pravaras is 
fixed, for the composers of Vedic hymns must be fixed in number. Now 
tha Stttras further declare f fiflft SftrK pftfr * 

sr M One may redte one, two, three, but not four, nor 

more than five, Rishis.’* That is to say even if there are more than five 
composers of hymns in one’s ancestry, one cannot mention 'taoxe than 
five. This explains how there are usually .three and sometimes five 
Pravara Rishis but never four nor more than five. The gotra Rishi is' 
either otneof these Rishis or their descendants. 

Thus for expample, the Bhfiradv&ja gotra has three Pravaras ingirasa, 
Biihaspatya and Bhfiradv&ja, Bharadv&ja the gotra Rishi being one 'of 
t fie three Pravara Rishis. But the Vatsa gotra has five Pravaras Bhfir- 
gave, Chytvana, Apnav&aa, Aurva and Jtmadagnya, Vatsa not being one 

8 
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of these but some noted descendant of Jam&dagni who gave his name 
to a special branch. One more provision of the Stttras must be noticed 
before we proceed. The S&tras declare that the Adhvaryu priest should 
recite the Pravara Rishis in the order of ascent while the Hot& is to recite 
them in the order of descent. This further shows that Pravara and gotra 
mean descent and not discipleship. Thus Angiras, Byihaspati, and 
Bharadv&ja is the descending line as also Bhfigu, Chyavana, Apnavftna, 
Urva and Jamadagni.* 

Now it may be asked how a Kshatriya bom in the lunar or solar line 
i. i., from the moon or the sun can have these Pravara Rishis or composers 
of Vedic hymns in their ancestry. But if we scan the list of the Pravara 
Rishis, we find therein many names of kings of the solar and lunar line. 
In fact it would be a revelation to many that the composers of Rigveda 
hymns were drawn from all classes. Brahmins, Kshatriya* and Vai&yas. 
Thus, for instance, M&ndhatft, Ambarisha, Yuvan&ftva, Trasadasyu, 
Purukutsa etc. who are Pravara Rishis are names of noted solar lh|6 kings, 
while Sunahotra, Ajamldha etc., are lunar race kings. It seems that the 
Bhfigu gapa and the Angirasa gaga Pravaras mostly contain names of 
Kshatriya kings, a fact which we proceed presently to show. But we may 
first notice the fact that an examination of the several Pravaras given in 
the Pravar&dhy&yas also shows that many Kshatriyas became Brahmins 
even in Vedic times. We will enumerate these cases. First we have the 
case of Garga who was originally a Kshatriya being a son of Bhumanyu, 
son of Vitatha, son of Bhaxata, son of Dushyanta a well-known lunar 
line king. This Garga and his descendants became Brahmins as is 
stated in the Vlyu Pur&?a also, * I 

sj^i^rr igpreror: u io, «t. Now 

Pravarftdhyfts show that the G&rgyas are mentioned among the 
Angirasa gapsp. Thus Aivafcyana says tpftorOTTi^TO Wgl* 

Tptf II m I Here we have to explain 

how the Garg&B could go into the Angirasa stock, being themselves 
lunar race Kshatriyas. The only explanation possible is that they 
were, when they became Brahmins, adopted into the Angirasa stock 
through §ini. The alternative idea of Achtryaship cannot be enter- 
tained as started by Mr. Pargitar who has touched this subject in his 
study of the Puxftpas and of the solar and lunar dynasties and who 
observes (J. R. A. S. 19x9 PftnchUa dynasty) "* Kshatriyas who became 
Brahmins were incorporated into Brahmin families, either in the Acbfirya 
fotra or by adoption and were not allowed to start a new line like Vitvft- 
mitra.” For the idea of Achftrya gotra is inconsistent with the basic 
idea of Pravara via., that the YajamSna or sacrificer has to pray toAgni 
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and identify him with his ancestral Vedic Rishi. The only way Garga 
could do this was by way of adoption into the Angirasa family for ha 
could then pray to Agni " Kindly look upon me as my ancestor Angina 
who has praised thee in such and such a hymn.' 1 The second thing 
we glean from this episode is that these Brahmins are called by the Vtyu 
Pur&na or Brahmins endowed with Kshatriya power. 

From this we can gather the importance of the term Brahma- Kshatra- 
Kullna often applied to Kshatriyas, an importace of which we will taka 
notice further on. 

Similar is the case of the K&nvas. Kagva was bom in the Lunar line 
and was an ancestor of Dushyanta. His Fravara is Angirasa, Ajamldha, 
K&nva. Similar again is the case of Vishnuvardhana whose Pravara is 
Angirasa, F&urukutsa, Trftsadasyava. The Vftyu distinctly states that 
Vishnuvprdhna was a descendant of Trasadasyu who was a son of Puru- 
kutsa, a Solar king and he became a Brahmin attaching himself to the 
Angirasa stock. Another example is that of Mudgala who was a son of 
Bharmya&va of the lunar line. His descendants became Brahmins and 
attached themselves to the Angirasa Paksha, 

ffc*RR: I II 3ig. Hence 

varas are Angirasa, Bh&rmyafva, Maudgalya. Now here an alternative 
Prava- is given by SSvWayana *1# *1*4* 

■ ^*re Triksha who is substiutted for Angirasa is a Kshatriya king 
and an ancestor of Bharmyaf va, Triksha, Bharmyaft and Mudgala being 
all K?. atriyas of the P&nch&la lunar line. This, therefore, is a Pravara 
wherein no supposed Brahmin comes in but all are Kshatriyas. The same 
is the case with the llaritas. Their Pravara is Angirasa, Ambarisha, 
Yauvan&Sva. Herein also an alternative is allowed and Angirasa is to be 
substituted by M&ndh&tri. The Pravara would then be M&ndhAtfi, 
Ambarisha, Yauvan&£va. Now these three are the names of three famous 
Solar line kings and in this Pravara no Brahmin enters. The Vtyu gives 
the line as follows aRTgRPRWRT *1*531*. Sg: I g*f - 

93*5* * faga* ii ***flror grow: to w*t: i 

gwi*w ffen ^rr: l ^ wfjpr: g*r: wsr 

fjpTRR : II These lines show that the Brahmins with the Hlxtta gotra 
have a Pravar in which all are Kshatriya kings. These changes, it 
must be remembered, took place in Vedic times. The descendants of 
Harita became Brahmins though he was bom in the solar line with 
Yauvanfilva, as father, Ambarisha as grandfather and Mindhttyi as great 
grandfather who are all Fravara Rishis*. composers of Vedic hymns. 
If Brahmins have Kshatriya kings as Pravara Rishis, where is the won. 
der that Kshatriyas have Brahmins as Pravara Rishis ? If in Vedic timet 
Kshatriyas could become Brahmins (which is the Pratiloma or ravsis 
process) ; surely Brahmins could become Kshatriyas (which is Anulom 
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process). Indeed this change of a higher caste into a lower could take place 
down to mediaeval times, for we know Brahmin families like those of 
Chacha and Lalliya of Sind and Kabul became Kshatriyas and the 
Kshatriya Bhatis became Vaisyas in later times still. 

To return to our subject, we have said that such instances ot Kshatriyas 
being Pravara Rishis cccur in the Angirasa and Bhrigu stocks. We will 
now 'give instances from the latter stock The Afival&yana SUtra contains 
the following Pravaras which consist plainly of Kshatriyas (i) 

Here and Vena are clearly Kshatriya kings and 

the Syetagotris attach themselves to the Bhjrigu Paksha, (2) 

faswrt «TT Here also Divodtea and Va- 

dhrya&va as well as Mitrayu are Kshatriya kings and the Pravara is 
attached to Bhrigu Paksha : (3) gjTOTHt RF 

fhr-iTRM%. Now Gritsamada is a king and a Kshatriya ; he is the 
noted author of the hymns in the second Mandala of the Rigvada. 
His story is given in the Mah&bh&rata (Anu. Ch. 30). Gritsamada was 
the son of king Vltahavya and became a Brahmin by the simple word 
of Bhjigu. Gritsamada was adopted by Sunahotra. Gritsamada's 
son was Suhotra whose son was Varchas in whose line was bom Sunaka 
who gave his name to a gotra. Therefore the Sunaka-gotris have the 
simple Pravara Grit'ismada or the triple Pravara Bhirgava, Saunhotra, 
G&rtsamada. These instances show that Kshatriya Pravaras occur also in 
the Bhfigu stock. There are some stray instances of Kshatriya names 
in the Pravara ganas of ViSv&mitra and Atri but not of Vasishtha and 
Agastya so far as we can see. 

The above details will show that in Vedic times even, certain Kshatriyas 
became Brahmins and in doing so affiliated themselves to certain Pra- 
varas or rather stocks of Brahmins. The instances recorded of Brahmins 
becoming Kshatriyas are rare and we remember only one instance viz., that 
of Bharadvfija who gave himself as son to Bharata who had left no issue. 
But it is natural to expect that such cases of Brahmins becoming Kshatri- 
yaa must have happened ; and as stated above they did happen down to 
mediaeval times. Kshatriyas then must have had gotras and Pravaras 
firstly as Aryans and descendants of the original four Aryan stocks. 
Then again they must have had gotra and Pravara as descendants of 
Kshatriya Mantrakrit or composers of Vedic hymns. Lastly even by 
adoption for purposes of sacrificial ritual they must have taken to certain 
Pakshas or gotras and Pravaras, there being differences of ritual among 
the different Pravaras in minor matters. 

Whatever the proper explanation, one fact is unquestioned and appears 
from the several Srauta Sfitras themselves, viz., that the Kshatriyas from 
ancient times had gotras and Pravaras and these were the same as those of 
the Brahmins. For the Pravarftdhyfiyas do not declare that the Pravaras 
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given ere those of Brahmins. Take for instance the Apastamba Sfitra. 
It gives first the roles for Pravara and their recital. Then comes the afitra 
yfewr Wfrf OTI Syflft Here the word used is Rtja 

or king and the commentator adds fiffty m wro nw ftft dihj 
flOflW T sn^r Which means that even when a Brahmin be- 

comes a king he is to use the Pravara of his Purohita. A king has many 
emergent duties to perform and whenever he sacrifices, he does not, nav 
cannot, personally attend to the sacrifice. He has always to appoint 
his agent vis., the Purohita and hence when the king sacrifices and ap- 
points the Hota, Adhvaryu and other priests, he must use the Purohita's 
Pravara and select priests of the same Pravara in order that there may 
be no hitch in the proper performance of the sacrifice. 

This sfitra was misunderstood in later times but it plainly appears here 
that it applies to a king and not to all Kshatriyas. The Sfitra proceeds 
to give the Pravaras beginning with Bhyigu without distinction for Brah- 
mins and Kshatriyas. The special provisions for Kshatriyas come at 
the end which are very important; any qrfrVffiTt Wl 

snr: I fim ll The word fllf *» not properly 

understood and it appears as in Alvaliyaua There is plainly here 
an attempt to bring in the Purftnic genealogy. But it also appears 
that these old Sfitras which date probably from the 5th to the xst cen- 
tury B. C. contemplate the Purftnas not as they exist now, but as they 
existed in those days. For this Pravara offers a puzzle which we placed 
before many Vaidikas but which has not yet been solved. Ida or Ila 
is Manu's son but Purur&vas is not Ida's son but the son of Ila changed 
into the woman lift according to modem Purftnas. And secondly, this 
Pravara cannot be used by the solar race Kshatriyas among whose an- 
cestors Purfiravas does not come. Thirdly. Manu may be a Mantrakyit 
but we know no Rigveda Mantra composed by Ida. He cannot be a 
Pravara Rishi. 

Whatever this may be, it is clear that this sfitra only offers an alterna- 
tive Pravara for the Kshatriyas based probably on the Purftnas, which 
they might use if they liked. The following sfitras make the matter 
clear with regard to the ordinary Pravaras. WT q fj: g- 

EyfltHL . 7116 Kshatriyas even in pre-Christ times had 
begun to forget their gotra and Pravara owing to Buddhistic- influences 
or under the stress of foreign invasions and perhaps through the natural 
indifference which a profession of arms creates towards troublesome 
religious ritual. And for these this sfitra provides that those who have 
no Mantrakrit Rishis, should use the Pravara of their Purohita*. But 
the next Stttra adds WW — Those who have 
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Mantrakjit ancestors cannot use Purohita's Pravara $ bat mutt use their 
own Pravara as the commentator adds crRffftafrl SW<I< I 

However a fourth stitra adds that even they from convenience <«n*r) 
can use Purohita's Pravara not gotra it must be remembered. These slltras 
convincingly show that the Kshatriyas had their own gotras and Pravaras 
from the most ancient times and epigraphic records dating from before the 
Christian era show that Kshatriyas actually mentioned their own gotras 
in inscriptions. Not only the §rauta Sfitras but the Smfitis also contem- 
plate that Khsatriyas have gotra and Pravara of their own. How could 
otherwise the Smpti rule - be applied to Kshatriyas ? 

The rule " one must not marry a girl of one's own gotra and Kishi (Pra- 
vara) " applies to Kshatriyas and Brahmins and hence Kshatriyas must 
have had their own gotra and Pravara. The method suggested by VijfUL- 
neivara in the Mitftkshaxft is useless, for if marriage is to be settled on 
the Pravara of the Purohita, this Pravara may change from time to time 
or may be even changed specially when a difficulty arises and thus two 
families which can not intermarry may effect such marriages by change 
of Purohitas. The modern Kshatriyas and even Vailyas observe this 
law in effect by adopting the system of dans or nukhs. 

Lastly, we may notice an important SStra from Kfttyayana Laugtkshi ; 

*n r hirW I w i W gyfft i i jtrwtt ffc 

inrr i * Mtfr sjrffo 11 

jurist* i " some »y ° nl y on. 

Pravara should be used far all Vargas or castes vis., Mftnavya, far all axe 
bom from Manu. But this iB not proper. For you are to redte your 
Pravara neither by gods nor by men (a stttra of Apast&mba), but by 
Vedic Rishif or composers of hymns, (Manu being a man cannot be a 
Pravara). This is spoken of other people except Brahmins and Kshatri- 
yas.” This Sutra distinctly places Brahmins and Kshatriyas on the same 
levd. It shows that Kshatriyas had still generally kept up the memory 
of their gotra and Pravara like the Brahmins and were bound by the 
same rules. It may be added that even according to the PurSgas gods, 
Rishis and men are distinct categories. Such Kshatriyas who had kept up 
the memory of their Pravara Rishis were probably called in later times 
Brahma-Kihatra. i . Kshatriyas who were endowed with Brahma t. #., 
who had kept up their connection with the Vedic Rishis. The epithet 
HmpiSlfta thus is applied to the Paxamiras in one inscription. It 
means in our view that this family is one of those Kshatriyas who havO 
Maatrakyits for their ancestors. The Paramiras are of the Vasishtha 
gotra and are supposed to be even bom of Vasishtha and hence they are 
HfjfarWr explanation^ is often given that Brahma* 

Ipdmtn may be cnpU ta e d an^T RRPft qORffrf* *°d them is no 
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objection even to accept this meaning, since the Kshatriya families 
having gotra and Pravara were certainly looked upon as bom from Brah- 
mins, whether directly or by adoption. And this adoption may have 
taken place even in Vedic times. Thus a careful study of the Sfltras re- 
lating to gotra and Pravara leads us to the conclusion that Kshatriyas 
have gotra and Pravara of their own which are the same as those of 
Brahmins and that the Pravara Rishis contain many names of noted 
Kshatriya kings, there being a time, as indeed the M&habhlrats 
distinctly asserts, when the Varga difference was not rigid, when in fart 
there was only one Varga, the Aryans of India. 



CHAPTER VI 


ARYAN SETTLEMENTS IN RAJPUTANA 

The Rajputs or rather their ancestors the Vedic Kshatriyas set- 
tled in Rajputana in not very ancient days and we have mention 
of such settlements in tho two ancient epics of India. It must be 
remembered that this part of the countiy is very inhospitable 
and could not have ordinarily invited settlements. The sands of 
the western and the hills of the eastern part of Rajputana were 
not fit places for the settlements of Aiyans who were, as stated in 
Vol. I, generally tillers by occupation and were consequently 
fond of what is called a Jangaladela that is a dry fertile plain 
country. It is, therefore, no wonder that this part of the country 
remained inhabited, from prc-histoiic times for long, by Abhlras, 
Bhils and other aboriginal tribes of the Dravidian race only. The 
Aryan settlers of the lunar race or second horde of Aryan inva- 
ders who spread from Mathura toward the south avoided this coun 
try and passing through it settled in the level and fertile lands 
of Anarta and Saurashtra. We know from the MahabhSrata 
that §ri Krishna himself, when troubled in the Madhya PeSa 
"or middle country the favourite land of the lunar race Aryans" 
by JarSsandha, went to SaurSshtra and founded DvSrakS. He 
was led to this country probably by the consideration that the 
king of Anqrta (or North Gujarat) was tj»e father-in-law of 
BalarSma. Dvaraka and Anarta were thus the first settlements 
oi the Aryans in modem Kathiawar and Gujarat. When these 
Aiyans had to visit the "middle country" they had to traverse 
no doubt what is modern Rajputana but they did it with great 
trouble and reluctance. Balarfima for instance in the Mah&bhS- 
rata is drown to have gone along the track -of the Sarasvatl 
which river, it is said, disappeared in the sands of Rajastan 
for fear of the Sodra Abhlras. Aijuna similarly was troubled 
by the same people when he escorted to the old countiy the 
widows and families of the new Aryan settlers in SaurSshtra 
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after 6rt Krishna’s death. The people help an called Dasyus and 
Mlechchhas which Dr. Bhanriaritar wrongly interpretes as banditti 
aod foreigners. (B h a nd a rk a r , * Foreign elements in Indian popu- 
lation Ind. Ant. XL.) Dasyu i^ the appellation given in the Vedas 
to the aboriginal people of India while Mlechchha is not necessarily 
a foreigner. For the Dravidas of the south ate also called Mle- 
chchhas in the Mahibhirata (Mlechchhas were fhqge who pro* 
nounced Sanskrit inaccurately and they were as well the aboriginal 
Dravidians as foreigners of the Turanian or Scythic race.). The 
Abhiras were not therefore foreigners but aboriginal people of the 
Dravidian race and they inhabited this sandy part of the country 
in the time of the Mahibhirata, that is, about 350 B. C. 

There are two more references to the Maru desert in the Mahi- 
bhSrata which must be noticed here as giving os an idea as to how 
Maru was made habitable. When Sri Krishna was returning to 
DwSrkS — his home — after the Great War, he was accosted on the 
skirts of the Maru desert by Uttanka who appears to have been 
the first Brahmin to establish his ASrama there. He complained 
to Sri Kfikhna that he often felt thirsty and got little water to 
drink. The latter asked him to remember him whenever he frit 
thirsty and thereafter sent clouds whenever Uttanka re m e mb e r ed 
him, clouds which gave plentiful of water and quenched Uttanka’s 
thirst Since his days certain clouds appear in Maru in hot days 
which are called Uttanka clouds (Mahibhirata Asvr.P. Ch.) 
The second legend refers to the hot winds that blow from the 
desert and Uttanka was troubled by these hot winds also. 
These were supposed to be the breathings of Dbundha a dem on, 
who lay concealed beneath the sands of the desert or dried sea. 
Uttanka sought and obtained the help of the solar race king 
Kuvalifiva of Ayodhyi. The latter dug out the sand and dis- 
covered toe demon. Many Kahatriyas died in the hot fire emit- 
ted by the demon but eventually, the fire was qu e n c hed by water 
brought by the king and toe demon was destroyed. Kuvalifva. 
was tbence-forto called DhundhuniXra (Vana P. Chap. 304). This 
story is again told in the Mahibhirata and is told in the Rimi- 
yana also. It thus appears to be a favourite legend aod shews 
that the first settlement in Maru was led by the Solar Kshatytyas. 

» 
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The Ramiyana too of the first century B. C. speaks of this 
part as still inhabited by tiro dread Ablilras. In the Yuddlu 
Kanda Saiga 22 , Kama takes out an arrow to throw at the re- 
calcitrant southern ocean who, appearing bodily, asks Rima to 
forgive him and requests him to let lus arrow fly against a 
northern part of himsell called Drumakulya where many people 
headed by the Abhlras who are described as Dusyus of terrible 
appearance and deed " drink bis water and whose proximity 
he can no longer bear. The arrow was accordingly sent and the 
country became devoid of water except in a well which wa- 
pierced by the arrow and which became famous as Vrana 
Kfipa*. What Drumakulya country was and where this Vrana 
Kfipa is, cannot be ascertained but certain it is that Indian 
poets have taken the most natural view' of this part of India 
in its geological aspects viz., that Rajpulaua was probably oner 
a sea which is now dried up and that there is very little water 
to be got except in some well-known wells. This part, however, 
was blessed by Rima in return for its undeserved punishment 
;utd it bu-amef very fertile and healthy. Apparently, therefore, 
about the beginning of the Christian era this part was first en- 
tered and settled by Aryans, after subjugating the fierce 
and uncouth aborigined people. The road became thus dear' for 
settlement and it was found that Maru (desert) was fertile and 
healthy and capable of maintaining large stocks of cattle and 
raising different kinds of grain. , In short, we may gather that 
the Aryan settlers first came to Maru, probably by the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

The hilly* tracks of eastern Rajput&na must have been invad- 
ed by the Aryans earlier than the Maru desert. For the Maha- 
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bhirata speaks of the Poahkaia Tlrtha situated near Ajmer as 
the holiest in India. . In fact even now it is looked upon as one 
of the three holiest viz., i Pushkara, a Kurushetra and 3 the 
Ganges. But though early discovered, the Pushkara lakes were 
described as situate in Pushkartranya or the Pushkara forest. 
Hence like Dandakiranya, Pushkrirnya must have remained 
unsettled for a long time. Only Brahmin settlements must 
have first been founded as in Dandakiranya and Kshatriyas 
must have followed only after u tong interval as in Mahirfshtra. 

The route of communication between the valley of the Jumna 
and Gujarat in ancient days must have been the same as at 
present viz., along the Rajputana Railway. And the next spot 
which most have attracted attention after the Pushkara lake 
of Ajmer was naturally the high monntain peak of Abfi. This 
high mountain in an otherwise level country must have sugges- 
ted to the ancient Indo- Aryans the idea that this mount was a 
son of the Himalaya mountain. This poetic idea based on a 
natural aspect gave rise to the story of the Arbuda mount 
related by Chand. In fact the main part of this 
story is as old as the Mahibhirata itself where in Vana 
Parva Chap. 82, we have a reference to the Arbuda Tlrtha 
and therein Arbuda is described as a son of the HimSlaya and 
it is further stated that there was here formerly a deep hole in 
the earth, to fill which the mountain had been brought from the 
north. The name of Vafishtha is again long connected with 
this mount as the Mahibhirata mentions the ASrama of 
Vafishjha on this mount as a holy place. 

The story of the digging of the hole by Uttanka is given in 
the same epic in two places. In the first, he is said to have dog 
op this deep hole in the earth to pursue the TakshakaXiga to the 
nether world. In this hole Vafishjha's caw fell and he it was 
who conceived the idea of bringing a son of the HimSlaya to fill 
up Bie deep fissure. Himalaya, at first refuaedto give any help 
as the place was unholy but Vaffchjha promised to make the 
country pure and eventually one of the sons of Himliaya want 
and filled up the hole. Vaibfatha thereupon lived there him- 
self and bait a duple to Siva who, therefore, was given the 
name of AchaleSvara or lord of mountain. Evan at present is 
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throu gho ut Rajput history tire Achaleftvara temple is a holy 
place on this mountain. This story related here is thus proba- 
bly very old and was subsequently amplified with details by the 
Skanda Purina in its Arbuda Khanda Chapter 3. (The name 
of the mountain in the PurSna is Nandivardhana while Arbuda 
is the name of the great serpent seated on whose back the Nandi- 
vardhana mount came from Himalaya to this country). The 
Skanda Purina story, however, makes no mention of any sacri- 
fice by Vafbhjha which plainly is Chand's addition to the 
ancient legend. From this account of the rise and growth of 
the Arbuda legend we may conclude that the Abu mountain was 
a holy place as early as about 230 B. C. and was first inhabited 
by some Aryans of the VaSishtlia family. It is no wonder that 
the Paramlras who came to prominence in this part of the first 
country later on, take VaSishtha as their gotra. 

These settlements of the Vedic Kshatriyas in the inhospitable 
sandy and hilly regions of Rajastan before and about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, it is not difficult to imagine, must 
have been impelled by the pressure of foreign invaders on their 
ancient homes in the Panjab and the Gangetic valley. In fact 
throughout Indian history Rajputana appears to have afforded 
a sheltering ground to the Indo-Aryans, whenever they were 
thrust out of their richer lands, blessed with plentiful water, by 
barbarian hordes like the §akas, the Kushans, the Huns and 
lastly the Mahomedan Turk's and Afghans. The last of the 
Rajput families which thus took shelter in the sands of Rajas- 
tan, we know from authentic history, were the RSthods of 
Kanauj, who after the defeat and death of Jayachand came 
from the Gangetic valley to the sands of Marwar. In fact 
Rajputana has got this name— the land of Rajputs— from 
Mahomedan times only. History furnishes proof, though not 
certain, of many such immigrations in times previous to the 
advent of the Rljhods. The first historical mention is that of 
die Mllavas, die Mallei of Greek historians. From coins dis- 
covered at Nagar in Rajputana, Cunningham inferred that the 
Mllavas were . there in their migration from the Panjab to Mahva 
about the first century B.C. as the coins bear the simple legend 
* Jaya MHavanam" (Cunningham's Arch. Sarny Report 
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Vol. XIV). The next mention we have is that of the Madhya- 
mikas who had a kingdom somewhere near Jaipur and who 
were invested by Sakayavanas. The Gaur Rajputs appear 
from tradition to have come from Gauda DeSa i. e. the region 
about Thanesar (not Bengal as people wrongly think) and set- 
tied in Ajmer where they were subsequently supplanted by ■ 
ChShaminas. The Gurjaras of Bhinmal were in our opinion not 
foreigners as Smith and Bhandarkar believe hut were, on the 
contrary, Vedic Aryans pressed by foreigners from their homes 
in the Panjab taking shelter as usual in the sands of Marwar and 
preserving their independence. We have no record left of other 
Kshatriya tribes founding settlements in Raj pu tana in the 
3rd and 5th centuries onsted by Kushans and Huns. But it may 
be surmised that the Kshatriyas or Rajputs who now came to 
prominence in the 8th century by their heroic conflicts with the 
Arabs were descendants of Vedic Aryans who had come to 
Rajastan being driven out of better homes in the Panjab and 
the Gangetic valley by foreign invaders. The religious map of 
India which wc have appended to our first volume shows that 
this part of India was not predominently Buddhist nor Hindu 
Buddhist, but predominently Hindu. Here in the deserts and 
hills of Rajputana, the Vedic Kshatriyas had preserved their 
independence as well as their Vedic religion and when here also 
they were attacked by new foreigners who, to the cruelties of 
invaders, added the ferocious intolerance of a new idol-breaking 
faith, tiie Vedic Kshatriyas or Rajputs rose to the height of their 
efforts in defence , of their religion and their independence. It 
is hence we see the phenomenon that in Rajputana, new Ksha- 
triya clans came into prominence about this time and not only 
beat back the Arabs but by their new vigour founded the second 
set of Hindu Kingdoms which ruled India in the second portion 
of the mediaeval Hindu period: Of these Rajputs the Guhilots, 
the ChShaminas, the PratihSres and the Paramlras were the 
modt prominent and we proceed to Sketch the history of these 
and other dans and the kingdoms they founded in our next 
book, beginning of course with the Guhilots to whom by the 
unanimous consent of modem Rajputs the palm of chivalry and 
pure Kshatriya blood has been properly conceded. 



BOOK IV 

THE SECOND SET OF HINDU KINGDOMS. 

THE GUIHLOT8 OF MEWAD. 

The foremost and the most renowned among the new royal 
families which came to the front about the beginning of the 
ninth century A. D. in consequence of their valorous resis- 
tance to the Mahomcdan onslaughts on inner India, woe un- 
doubtedly the Guhilots of Mewad. Wc shall begin our history 
of the second set of Hindu Kingdoms by relating the story of this 
most chivalrous clan. Tod observes rightly that the Rajput 
tribes yield unanimous suffrage to the prince of Mewad, the 
legitimate heir to the throne of RBma, as the first of the thirty- 
six royal tribes ; and has farther properly noted the fact that 
the State of Mewad is the only one (with the exception of Jaisal- 
mere) which has outlived eight centuries of foreign, domination 
and in the very lands where it was founded in the second half 
of the 8th century A. D. — a rircnmstance which certainly adds 
to the dignity of the R&ni of Mewad. But the dignity of the 
Mewad royal family is not only due to the stability of their rule 
and. dominion but to the long continued and determined resis- 
tance which they offered to the Mahomedans in spite of great 
reverses now and then, a conflict — almost always successful— 
which has become the most glorious episode in Indian Ustocy 
hallowed by the names of a su ccess ion of great heroes such 
as thekgendari Bappi, Khumana, Samaiasi, Bhfma, Ham Ira 
SOgt, Prattpa and others. In fact the heroism of tills 
fondly and its sustained tenacious. effort for the pres er va tion of 
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its indepen de nce* aud its religion are as stable as their for* 
tone and their dominion. 

Of this most illustrious family Bappa Kswal was the reputed 
founder, and it is no wonder that many strange legends have 
gathered round the birth, the youth, the exploits and even the 
end of this great hero as around the lives of most heroes in an* 
dent and even modern history of the world. Tod has recounted 
them in his monumental history but \\\. shall content ourselves 
here with giving the most simple account leaving out all mira- 
culous events and testing each fact in the crucible of probabi- 
lity, aided by inscriptions which too require to be submitted to 
the same test ; for it can never be accepted that because certain 
facts are. recorded on stone or copper they are therefore reliable 
or true. Wc find that facts especially those belonging to former 
times recorded in inscriptions are often based on untrue and unre- 
liable legends and hence the need of applying this same test even 
to inscriptions. Col. Tod made most searching inquiries about 
oral aud written traditions of this family, collected genealogies 
and inscriptions and had the advantage of personal acquain 
tance with the historical localities of Mcwad and he has . done 
well in recording traditions which he also looked upon as doubt- 
ful. For the shrewd observation of Hume which Tod has 
quoted must here be borne in mind vis., " poets though they 
disfigure the most certain history by their fictions and use strange 
liberties with truth when they are the sole historians have com- 
monly some foundation for their wildest exaggeration." We will 
use the legends given by Tod in connection with the founder of 
the Mewad family under the same test in giving the following 
account, differing in many respects from that of Tod. With doe 
deference, to this great historian of the Rajputs, we mint say 
that ha wad modi influenced by the wrong theory of the foreign 
descent of Rajputs started by him and further observe that his- 
torical research was only in its infancy in his days, many Jm- 

•* It may (Mooted that non* of the Mewad Chiefs submitted to tbr 
Mogel empire entirely or ever attend e d the DeUM. Berber of the Mo- 
gals. Been whdar the British tale which the fea »Uy have accepted, the 
Mewad prime did net attend tee Met MU Daxtoar aBagteg that* tag 
tradition which the British g o r ere me a t was pood enough w r eap ed. 
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portant and incontrovertible facts being now known or finally 
established. With these prefatory remarks and duly honouring 
and recognising the work done by the great his twain, we pro- 
ceed to sketch our story of BappS Rawal and his successors 
during the Mediaeval period of Indian history. It may be stated 
here >that Mcwad history is certain and unquestionable only 
from Hamlra onwards, the history of the family from the foun- 
dation to the end of the twelfth century A.D.bciiigstUlshrouded 
in doubt on many points and our account is only an attempt 
to rationalize story and is therefore liable to be modified 
as future research may discover new facts or new 
arguments. 

Bappa RSwal the reputed founder of the Mewad family was 
the Charles Martel of India against the rock of whose valour, as 
we have already said, tire eastern tide of Arab conquest was 
•lashed to pieces in India. He was further a contemporary of 
Charles Martel and strangely enough his life also resembles the 
life of that hero of the Franks who signally defeated the Arabs 
iu the west aud turned the tide of Mahomcdan conquest in 
Western Europe in 732 A. D. Like Charles Martel who was a 
prince himself being Duke of Austria under the king of France. 
Bappa Rawal was a minor prince under the Mori king of Chitore. 
He .ruled in Nagada (Nagahrada) a small town a few miles to 
the north of Udaipur among Bhils whom he enlisted in. his 
foree just as Shivaji in later history enlisted the Mawlas in his 
fight agaiqst Bijapur. He was a small prince or Rawal a term 
which does not mean, as Dr. Bhandarkar suggests, an ascetic of a 
particular sect. The word applied to such ascetics is simply by 
borrowed meaning for we know that even the word Mabirija 
which really signifies a great king is applied to Brahmins and 
^ascetics in a borrowed sense. RSwal means a small Rao or 
prince and BappS RSwal ruled in Nagada among the hills and 
ravines inhabited by Bhils of the Aravalli range. He belonged 
to 'the Guhila family of Rajputs which was an offshoot horn the 
royal family of Valabhi first established at Idar and subsequent- 
ly taking refuge from Mahomedan inroads among the hills at 
Ahara; as usual among the Rajputs throughout their:. history. 
To this family belonged BappS RSWal a Rajput prince among 
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BWQb with whom he freely associated and whom he djsdpBajft 
and engaged in service for his own preferment 
like, Shivaji, BappS Riwal was an intensely religious affia 
and. he equally hated the new invaders of India who were cow* 
killers. From their base in Sind which they had conquered in 
yia A. D„ the Arabs had begun to Overrun India, soutb aad' 
east They bad attacked the kingdom of the Morin of Chiton 
who were, as stated in Volume I, the relatives of Sshasi king of 
Sind and who had even laid claim to that kingdom when usur ped 
by Chacha. To traverse deserts was not a difficult tastewr 
Arabs and they had begun to harass Chitore with great force. 
We actually find it recorded in the inscription of the Navaslri 
Chslukya grant of 739-740 A. D. (Bombay Gazetteer VoL I 
part I, p. 465) that the Arabs had attacked the Maurya (neces- 
sarily of Chitore) along with Chavotaka, Kachchha and other 
statds. BappS RSwal was a great devotee of §iva whose image 
of Ekalinga was near NSgadS and a disciple of the noted ^giva 
sage who lived there named Hirlta. We need not believe the- 
story given in the Achalagada and other inscriptions that 
HSrita foretold BappS's greatness and gave him the golden 
anklet indicative of sovereignty in return for his devoted 
services to himself. But we may surmise that Hirlta saw 
the greatness inherent in his disciple and advised huq to 
go to Chitore, enter the king’s service and fight with the 
infidels, the breakers of idols and killers of cows. Bapps' ac- 
cordingly took service with his clansmen and his Bhils with the 
Mori king (perhaps he was already a Slmanta of that king) and 
soon rose to importance and was chosen as the leader of the forces 
deputed to repel the recurring Arab invasions. Like Charles 
Martel, the Mayor of the Palace at Paris, BappS Riwal was pro- 
bably the commander-in-chief of the Mori forces opposed to 
the Arabs and like Charles Martel BappS seems to have achieved 
a signal victory over them. Naturally his renown was now 
greater than ever. We do not believe the legend that the Sar- 
dars of Chitore hereafter revolted and deposing the Mori king of 
Chitore placed the crown on BappB's head. BappS was too re- 
ligiously minded to depose his king ; although such an event is 
not unlikely. Like Charles Martel's son Pepin who, setting aside 
Childeric, the puppet king of the Merovingian line on the throne 
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of Fans, himself became king of the Franks, BappS might have, 
.from the renown and power which he had acquired by his signal 
defeat of the Arabs, set aside the decrepit Mori king; but we pie* 
far to believe that, the then Mori king of Chitore died c h il d l e ss 
like Sshasi in Sind or like Shahu at Satara in Maratha history, 
and BappS became the king of Chitore like Chacha in Sind or 
jhe Peshwa Nanasaheb in Poona. Whatever the nature of the 
devolution, it is certain that the Mori line ceased and BappS the 
conqueror of the Mahomedans founded an illustrious line of 
kings at Chitore, a line which subsists to this day after twelve 
centuries. This was also like what happened in France where 
Charles Martel became the progenitor, through his grand-son 
Charles die Great, of a renowned and long continued line of kings. 

Unlike Charles Martel, however, BappS RSwal lived long and 
marrying many wives had a numerous progeny. He is the pro- 
genitor of the Guhilot Rajputs who have several branches and 
whose number at this day cannot be less than one hundred 
thousand. BappS was in fact so long lived that he eventually 
retired in favour of his son and became a Saivitc recluse and 
died at a very ripe old age. We do not believe, as the legend 
recorded by Tod relates, that he in old age retired and went to 
Persia, again married there and founded a second royal family. 
It is far more in consonance with his highly religious nature 
that he retired and became a devotee as stated in the .Ekalinga 
inscription.* 

It remains to fix the dates of BappS's birth, his accession to the 
throne of Chitore and his abdication. The traditional date of 
his abdication is given as V. Sam vat 820 or 763 A. D. This 
date does not seem to be incompatible with the date which is 
found in the inscription of Maun Mori at Chitore given by Tod 
in his history (Appendix Vol. II Tod's Rajastan by Crooke) viz., 

* The above account is detailed from the following two 
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770 V. S. of 7x3 A. D. Maun Mori is supposed to be the last 
king of the* Mori line. The accession of BappK to the throne of 
Chiton maybe placed between 7x3 and 763 or somewhere about 
730 A. D. It is given by Tod on the basis of Mewad tradition as 
728 A.D. (see Tod by Crooke Vol. I p. 285). The Arabs conquered 
Sind in 7x2 A. D. and must have made incursions into kingdoms 
of inner India thereafter. *The incursion on Maurya kingdom 
as stated above must have taken place sometime before 738 the 
date of the NavasSri inscription and we may safely place BappS’s 
accession in 740 A. D. and even earlier in 730 A. D. His 
rule, therefore, may be taken to have lasted 33 years, not 
a long period however. It is difficult to say what his age 
was when he sat on the throne of Chiton. If he was compara- 
tively young, we may take him about 30 years old and his birth 
may be assigned to 700 A. D. Now then is a strong traditional be- 
lief among the Guhilots of Mewad that BappS was born in St. 191 
a date which Tod says neither the bards nor the nignirg prince of 
Udepur were willing to give up (see Tod by Crooke Vol. I p. 268). 
How to explain this figure was a riddle beforn Tod and he 
solved it by going to the Valabhl era and the sack of Valabhl 
by the barbarians. Now for both these Tod assigned dates 
which have been proved wrong from inscriptions. For the 
latter he assigns A. D. 524 but as a matter of fact we know that 
the last §IlSditya of Valabhl has left a grant dated 766 A. D. 
The explanation given by Tod, therefore, fails and we an driven 
to say that the Guhilot bards stick to a false and fanciful date 
for the birth of BappS or we must offer some other explanation. 
We thirk we can explain this figure by looking upon it as given 
in the era of the founding of the Valabhl kingdom by BhatSrka, the 
date of which is 509 A. D. as given in our genealogy of the Valabhl 
kings (see Vol. I page 250); If we add 191 to this we get 700 
A. D. It is not at all strange that the Idar branch of the Vala- 
bhl dynasty should have kept up the memory of the kingdom 
founded by BhatSrka as the branch was founded by a son of 
Guhasena whose date is 365 A. D. The Indian dynasty bards 
kept up, even keep up now, by calculation of their own, such eras 
or Sam vats by adding the number of years for each reign and 
thus the memory of St. 191 for BappS's birth from the founda- 
tion of Valabhl ' rule is not strange. 
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Whether Bappff is, as sometimes represented, a nickname only 
and whether he is to be identified with KhumSna or some other. 
Guhilot king ruling later on, we shall discuss fully in a note. Heps 
it will suffice to state that though the word BappS sometimes means 
a BlvS or recluse, it originally means lather (MarSthi Bipa) 
and is found actually applied to the founder of a kingly family 
as shown by the epithet E q q iy g wu ff applied to- kings of 
Nepal in their many inscriptions. But we do not believe' that 
BappS was an epithet so bestowed by later kings on the founder 
of the Guhilot family ; we think it was his own proper name, for 
we do find BappS as a proper name even in these times and in 
earlier times also. Thus Bappabhatti is the name of a Jain AchS- 
rya of the time and BappSrya of a Brahmin donee in an inscrip- 
tion of the time ; and among Kshatriyas the name ^rivallabha 
Bappa is mentioned as that of the Dataka in the Bagumra 
grant of A. D. 655 (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 269). 



CHAPTER II. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF BAPPi, 

The Guhilot line of Rajput kings of Chitore in Mewad founded 
by BappS is certainly the most unique line in the history of the 
world. Founded by BappS in 730 A. D. in Mewad it still sub- 
sists after the lapse of nearly twelve hundred years and in the 
same lands and the fortress of Chitore is still in its possession 
though the capital is not now Chitore but Udepur. But what 
is more wonderful is that the kings of this line, however diverse 
their fortune, were, each and all, chivalrous and virtuous, 
lovers of independence and supporters of their ancestral faith. 
Indeed we may say that the sublime character of the hero-god 
RSma as a man and a king whom they look upon as their pro- 
genitor still exercises its influence over the kings of this line 
and equally reigns the influence of the life of the actual founder 
BappS who was a highly religious and independence-loving, 
valorous king. The praise bestowed* upon him by the Chitore- 
gad and AchaleSvara inscriptions is not untrue and the Guhilot 
line of kings equally deserves the praise bestowed upon itf. 

* BappS. was given a golden valaya for his foot, indicative of 
sovereignty, by the sage HXrlta for his great devotion to the Ekalinga 
Ava idol ( 

1 w*n^r: * ytr atiu i Mwift r Pn i y r i q wt 

Wlf 3 ^ II (B. I. P. 75) See also 
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H ( B * 1 85). This does not necessarily show that Bappft was a 
Brahmin and H&rlta was a Kshatriya. The poet simply means that 
Bappa’s service of the sage was a Brahmin raahas (greatness) and it 
was repaid by the Kshatriya mahas vis: the golden anklet of a king. 

t See jr&rt gftggr i pn wquKmm : 

&W wMwnfWP W II and *T0g«l: 

fetorfe trfcrtnj?pr: grergqiTwg* : agnrsrr % w# ** H 

3 . I. Page 85. 
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The several inscriptions yet known relating to this line, how- 
ever, are very difficult to reconcile one with another, regarding 
the names of the successors of BappS step by step and the matter 
is further complicated by the finding of a fresh copy of the 
AtapurS inscription which was before Tod also. In this new 
copy certain names appear which are not in Tod’s copy and the 
number of kings down to.Samarasinha the reputed contemporary 
of PrithvirSja with whom our history will end about the begin- 
ning of the 13th century A. D. is about 30 which gives approxi- 
mately ( 12 °°3o ~ ^ ““fsr) 15 years per reign, not an improba- 
ble figure. If we, however, tike the number of kings as given 
by the new copy of the AtapurS inscription we have from BappB 
(or Guhila) to &aktikumsra whose inscription of V. S. 1034 
or A. D. 977 has been found, 20 kings excluding BappS and this 
gives ( W7 ~ a ” S- - ^ ) 11 years which is rather improbable. But 
looking to the fact that during the period with which our second 
volume is concerned, the Mewad kings were constantly fighting 
with the Mahoftxedans who harassed them from their base in 
Sind, we need not wonder at this shortness of the average reign. 
For example, we find four kings mentioned from 1008 to 1034 
V. E. or a period of 26 years only viz., Allata, NaravShana, 
§SlivShana and SaktikumSra. Or it may be possible that 
this AtapurS inscription brings together contemporaneous kings of 
different branches of the Guhila tree, as was done by Tod him- 
self, for we are already told that this family had many branches 
(vide the Chitoregad inscription*). We are, therefore, not yet 
certain about the successors of BappS during the second sub- 
period of Medieval Hindu Indian history, (The two kings &ila 
and AparSjita whose inscriptions of the 7th century A. D. have 
been found must be considered to be BappS’s ancestors and if 
these names recur in the AtapurS new copy they are descen- 
dants having the same names). But we will give here the most 
important of these kings, mainly following the Chitoregad and 
AcbaleSvara inscriptions for details. 

* f q w> ro wnffaq t 3«nif s«S>Ttar: ref taif tai N : 1 gtri wfl qjfcft 
tjjwrot tan II (b. i. p. 85.) 
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The son bf BappS who came to the throne of Mewadwas 
Guhila and he had many tough fights with enemies, of course^ 
the Arabs from Sind. . In fact throughout our period, the Guhfiot 
kings of Chiton fought hard-fought battles with foreigners, so 
much so that the whole country was strewn with flesh and the 
meda (fat) of the evil warriors slain and thus acquired the name 
MedapSta (undoubtedly a poetic fancy suggested by the name 
MedapSta, Pralqrita Mewad, but yet proving the terrible battles 
which the heroic Rajputs and the equally heroic Arabs fought on 
this soil.)* Guhila gave his name, it is said in both these in- 
scriptions, to the family which consequently became known 
as Guhilot, Skt. Guhilaputra, (the termination ota from putra 
Skit., is now ^ generally used in Raj pu tana to denote descen- 
dants of- any famous king). 

. The successor of Guhila was Bhoja and his successor was 
&lla. Both these fought with the Arabs but Vila's successor 
KSlabhoja is described as having fought harder battles still. 
.The son of KSlabhoja is said to be Bhartripatta and his son was 
Sinha. These as usual were great warriors and fought 
battles with enemies. The son and successor of Sinha was 
MahSyaka and his son was Khommana of whose exploits these 
inscriptions sing great praises. Now Tod refers to a poem 
called KhonunSna RSsS in which after the fashion of the RSsfis 
an attempt is made to bring together the various Rajput clans 
which assembled to assist in the defence of Chitorc against the 
hereditary foe — the Mahomedans from Sind. The AtapurS in- 
scription mentions two KhommSnas before this Khommfina, 
the first of them being the son of KSlabhoja and the second 
bring son and successor of Sinha. In whose time did this great 
invasion take {dace ? Tod has given a short account of the 
invasions of the inner country by Mahomedans lrom Sind during 
the time of the several Khalifas who succeeded Walid. It seems 
probable according to Tod that this invasion took place in the 
first quarter of the ninth century. If we take BappS as resign- 
ing in 763 A. D. and this invasion as taking place about 825 
A. D., we have a distance of about (a years w hich ordinarily 
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would cover three reigns but in this line of short reigns we 
might assign five kings between BappS and KhommSna. As 
some kings are not .mentioned in these inscriptions between 
BappS and MahSyaka who are mentioned in the AtapurS ins- 
cription (Ind. Ant. XXXIX p. 191) it seems probable that 
KhommSna who fought valiantly with the aid of other Raj- 
puts with the Arabs was the son and successor of KSlabhoja. 

The poem KhommSna RisS has not been available to us and 
it is very difficult to say how far it is historically valuable. 
The bringing together of various Rajput clans is a favourite 
artifice with poets introduced to display knowledge of Rajput 
dans just as Homer brings all the then known Greek tribes 
together in some places in his Iliad. But it may be accepted 
that many Rajput clans did actually come to the help of Chitore 
in this their first great struggle with Mahomedans just as Rajputs 
came together to oppose Mahmud of Ghazni and they rawm to 
the assistance of PrithvirSja in his fight with Shahbudin. It is, 
however, unnecessary to discuss here which Rajput tribes came 
to the assistance of Khommlna and we will leave the details to 
Tod’s work (Vol. II) as these details are probably not historical- 
but imaginary. 

The son and successor of KhommSna (the third) who was also 
a great warrior is in these two inscriptions said to be Allafa. 
The mother of this king was MahSlakshml bom of a Rashtra- 
kttta family*. We have a separate inscription of NaravShana, 
son and successor of Allata, in which also Allata is said to be ason 
of MahSlakshml but this inscription does not give thanamg of his 
father who may be either KhommSna or Bhartripatta, son and 
successor of KhommSna, as stated in the AtapurS inscription. 
The son and successor of Allata was NaravShana whose 
sor was SaktikumSra (but the AtapurS inscription puts one Ssli- 
vshana between NaravShana and SaktikumSra). The Ata- 
purS inscription belongs to the time of SaktikumBia and is 

* The Nilgunda inscription of Amoghavarsha 1 . dated 866 A.D. st ate * 
that Amoghavarsha conquered the Gurjaras, of course, of Kanouj 
and those who dwell in the hill fort of thitrak&ta. This shows that 
Chitomwaa a substantial kingdom and had come into conflict with the 
RBstrak&tas of the Deccan. 
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dated Vikram’a Sam vat 1034 equivalent to 977 A.D. Sak tikum l- 
ra's successor was Suchivarman. We have an inscription of §u- 
chivannan himself which is dated V. E. 1038. The Chitore inscrip- 
tion closes with the mention of king NaravShana and the line 
is earned on upto Samarasinha of V. S. 1338, in the Achalefivara 
inscription. We will speak of this latter portion of the line in 
our third volume and we close here oqr account of the Guhilot 
kings of Chitore with Suchivaiman who probably reigned about 
1000 A. D. Who the king of Chitore was when Mahmud of Ghaz- 
ni invaded the Chitore territory we shall discuss in Book VI. 
We append a list of the Guhilot kings from Bapp& to §atikumfira 
and give for comparison the list given in the Mewad Gazetteer 
by Erskine with a few remarks of our owr explaining our 
view. 


GENEALOGY OF GUHILOT KINGS. 


Atapnra Ins. Achalgadh Ins. BKnapnr Ins. 


St. 1034 

St. 1342 

St. 1496 

Guhftditya or Bappft retired in V.S. 820. 

Bappft 

1 Guhila 

Guhila • • 

Guhila 

2 Bhoja 

Bhoja 

Bhoja. 

3 Mahcndra 

— 

— 

4 Nft*a 

— 

— 

•3 &la 

§ila 

§ila 

•6 Apax&jita 

— 

— 

7 Mahendra II 

— 

— 

f8 Kftlabhoja 

Kftlabhoja 

Kftlabhoja 

t9 Khommftna 

— 

— 

so Mattata 

— 

— 

si Bhatripatta 

— . , 

— 

12 Sinha . . * 

Sinha 

Sinha 

13 Khommftna II . • 

— 

— 

14 Mah&yaka 

Mah&yaka 

Mah&yaka 

15 Khommftna III. . 

Khommftna 


16 Bhatripatta II . . 
married Mahftlak- 
shmi of the Rfts- 
trak&tas. 




17 AUata .. Allata 

las. V. X. 1008 — 16 


11 


Mewad Gas. 


.. A.D-t®3 


.. 936 


.. 936 


• • 


Allata 


95* 
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18 Naravfthana .. Naravfthana 

.. Naravfthana 


V. E. 1028 


.. 97* 

19 &livfthana • • — 

. . — 


20 iakti-Kumftra . • 5 akti-Kum&ra 

. . iakti-Kumftra 


V. 1034 


.. 977 

21 i&chivarxnan-V. S, 1038 


.. 1,000 


* Inscriptions dated V. E. 703 and 718 have been found of kings of 
these names but they are not these kings according to our view. 

t It is sought to identify either of these two kings with Bappft by Dr. 
Bhandarkar and others, because if Guhadatta is identified with Bappft 
we have 20 kings from 820 V. E. to 1034 which gives xo years for each 
mign. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar looks upon the 9th Khommlna as the 
Bappft of the Guhilot tradition which will give 2x4 (1034-820) years for xx 
kings or an average oi so per king. But it seems to us that for securing 
the usual average of 20 years per king it is not advisable to upset the 
whole tradition. If Khommftna is taken to be Bappft the whole line 
of successors is upset ; you do not get Guhila, Bhoja, §Ila and Kftlabhoja 
as descendants of Bappft which they were believed to be at the time of 
the Achalagadh ins. You can not set at naught the tradition current 
in the thirteenth and even iu the eleventh century ( see Naravfthana 
Ins.,), for merely securing the usual average. It may be that this line 
of kings had a specially short average or it may be that the Atapurft ins. 
repeats some kings wrongly or brings together kings of different branches 
who were contemporaries ? for instance S&livahana is unnecessary very 
probably being king not in Chitore but in Atapurft itself where a younger 
branch may have continued ruling. If the Achalagadh inscription is 
alone relied upon, we get 1 x kings only after Bappft to £aktikumfira t. 0. 
from 820 to 1034 V. E. In any case it is practically impossible to 
equate Bappft with Khommftna as the successon would be entirely differ* 
ant and we have no hesitation in identifying him with Guhadatta 
of the Atapurft inscription. 
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ARE GUHILOTS FOREIGNERS ? 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his paper on Guhilots (Bengal R. A. S. New 
Series Vol. V, 1909 pp. 176-187) has attempted to show that the Mewad 
Gnhilot family of Rajputs was founded by one Guhadatta who was a Niger 
Brahmin from Vadnagar and who consequently was a foreigner and a 
Her, the Nigars and the Maitrakas of Valabhl being in fact foreigners 
who came to India along with the Huns in the sixth century A. D. like the 
Gurjaras. He hat thus killed two birds (nay three) with one throw and de- 
graded the Guhilots of Mewad who are considered to be the best Kshatri- 
yas by the whole of India, from their high Aryan ancestry, along with 
the kings of Valabhl from whom they claim their descent and the Niger 
Brahmins one of the chief Brahmin sub-castes, into Mers I ! I We propose 
to examine this theory of Dr. Bhandarkar in this note and to see how far 
it is sound and believable. 

We may at once say that the second part of this theory is absurd and 
baaed on the usual fallacies and prejudices. In beginning this part of 
his theory. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar himself admits that he is not quite 
on Una firma. He argues that the names of certain Nlgar Brahmin 
donees in the Alina inscription end in Mitra. On this he cannot resist 
the temptation to hold that Mitra was the name by which Nlgar Brah- 
mins were distinguished from other sub-caste Brahmins. Now the Valabhl 
kings in their inscriptions are called Maitrakas. " We thus see that 
the Nlgar Brahmins and the Valabhl kings belonged to the same ethnic 
stock sir., “ Maitra " (P. 184.) t As Mitra and Mihira are names of the 
same sun, “ there seems reason to identify the Maitrakas with Mihiras the 
well-known tribe of Mehers or Mers." And further this rise of the Maitra* 
ka (Valabhl) power took place about 500 A. D., the period when the 
Huns came to and conquered India. “ This seems to show that the 
Maitrakas were like Gujars a tribe allied with Hfipas and entered India 
with them M ) I! And finally M Now we see that Nlgar Brahmins were 
Maitrakas and the Maitrakas were like Gujars a foreign race. When a 
stranger tribe settled in India the priests of the foreign tribe became 
Brahmins and the warriors became Kahatriyas." Thus the Nlgar 
Brahmins who were Mitras and consequently Mers are foreigners and the 
Guhilots who are descended from Nlgar Brahmins are also Men and 
foreigners by race. Even if they were descended from the Maitraka kings 
of Valabhl, they belonged, according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, to the 
same ethnic stock sir., Mers and are allied to Gujars and Huns f. «., are fap 
Signers and Mers by raca l 1 1 
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It is plain that the argument as stated above is so flimsy and illogical 
that it is needless to enter into any refutation of it. The reader will hold 
with us that even if the Guhilots were proved to be descended from a 
N&gar Brahmin they cannot be treated as non-Aryan for nobody will 
agree with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in holding that Mitra is another name of 
Mihara and, therefore, of Mer the well-known outcast people of Kathiawar. 
It is, however, the first part of his theory that requires a searching exami- 
nation as it goes directly against the ancient traditions of the Mewad 
Rajput family, vis. that it is descended from the Maitraka Valabhl kingly 
family founded by Bhat&rka who traces his descent through Kanakasena 
to R&ma, the solar-race hero of Indian mythology. 

It must be admitted at the outset that this part of Dr. Bhandarkar's 
theory is based on many inscriptions. But, as we have said already, 
because a statement is recorded on stone or copper that does not make it 
invulnerable. Statements in inscriptions must be submitted to the same 
tests as any other statements #. g. of witnesses. Now we have first to point 
out that there is no contemporary evidence to show that Bappft Rftwal 
was a N&gar Brahmin. He lived, as we have seen, from 700 A.D. to 763 
A.D. There is no record of this period which throws any light upon the 
question who Bappft was and how he rose to power. It is well-known that 
stories gather round the life of great heroes and founders of ancient 
families. We have to test these stories and traditions and reject such as are 
obviously absurd or as are likely to have naturally subsequently arisen. 
Now we have, on this ground, rejected the tradition current in Mewad that 
Bappft or one of his ancestors was born of a pregnant queen in a jungle 
where she had taken refuge after the destruction of her husband's clan and 
kingdom. This story is told in India of many founders of royal families ; 
it is told of Vanarftja ; it is told of the founder of the Chftlukya family of 
the Deccan and recorded even in an inscription of the Eastern Chftlukyas 
(see Ep, Ind. VI, p. 367). Moreover, from unquestioned evidence the last 
king of Valabhl was alive and on the throne of Valabhl in’766 A. D. ». e. 
three years even after Bappft Rftwal had finished his career. We have, 
therefore, to see first whether such traditions are likely to arise and 
whether they are supported by contemporaneous evidence or not. 

Now the inscriptions found which first state distinctly that Bappft 
Rftwal was a Brahmin are the Chitoregad and Achalelvara inscriptions 
both written by the same man. These inscriptions are dated V. E. 1331 
and 1342 equivalent to A. D. 1274 *od 1285 «■ more than 500 years 
after Bappft lived. The first states " May the city with name beginning 
with Snanda prosper from which a Vipra named Bappft etc." Here there 
is no doubt whatever that Bappft is said to be a Vipra or Brahmin from 
Anandapura. All later inscriptions or records are mere echoes of this 
stmtemen. and naturally embody this tradition. The EkaUnga Mfthfttmya 
and the Ekalinga inscription thus follow and embody this belief. The 
priefai of all theae is, as stated expressly in gpCRR: of the 
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Eluding, M&hMmya, the verse is the beginning of the Xtapoxt inscrip- 
lion a copy of which was even before Tod the historian of the Ra 
puts and which has been edited again from a fresh and probably 
original copy obtained by Dr. Bhandarkar. That verse is as follows. 

trtffc 1 «n*n: snre 

|| • It is this verse which we have to examine closely and 
see what it really means though even this Atapurft inscription is 300 
years later than Bappft. 

Now it seems that the later writers misconstrued this verse and gave 
rise to a wrong tradition much in the same way as the misinterpreta- 
tion of Prithvlr&ja R&sft verses gave rise to the spurious tradition of 
Agnikulas now exploded from inscriptions themselves. For there is firstly 
nothing to show that Anandapura in this verse is the Anandapura or 
Vadnagar of the Nftgar Brahmins, as it is admitted by Dr. Bhandarkar 
himself that Anandapura is the name of many towns including Atapurft 
itself where this Rajput family first lived and ruled. And there is further 
nothing whatever to prove that the supposed Brahmin founder was a 
Nagar Brahmin. The writer of the two long poetical praftastis of Acha- 
legvara and Chitore of V. E. 1342 and 1331 was a Nftgar Brahmin 
himself as he distinctly states at the end of his Achaleftvara record 
that the Prafasti at Chitrakfita was composed by a Brahmin belonging to 
the Nftgar caste (Nftgarajfifttibh&jft). Had the supposed founder of the 
Mewad royal family been a Nftgar Brahmin, the Nftgar Brahmin writer 
of the PraSastis would probably not have missed the opportunity to 
state that the founder too was a Nftgar Brahmin. The Ekalinga M fthft- 
tmya has no historical value and may be left out of consideration 
entirely, especially as it is of a very recent date. 

But the chief point in connection with the verse in the beginning of 
the Atapurft inscription is whether the word Mahldeva is to be interpreted 
as Brahmin or king, for the word is used in both meanings. It is 
possible that it means here a king as pointed out by Mohanlal Pandia 
in his answer to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar ; for faltt seems 

to be incongruous and it further appears that this verse equates the 
name Guhadatta with Bappft. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar does not do this 
and thinks that Bappft is the nickname of some later king either Ma- 
hendrajit or Kftlabhoja* (See also Mewad Gazetteer where Ers- 
kine adopts this view of Dr. Bhandarkar). Dr. Bhandarkar further says 
that Guhila is the same as Guhadatta which is not correct. In most 
inscriptions Guhila is the name of Bapp&'s son who succeeded him. Here 
it is necessary to point out that Guhadatta and Bappft must be the same. 
Dr. Bhandarkar observes “ It is true that some records speak of Bappft 
or Bappaka as the progenitor of the family but they are comparatively 

* This seems doubly absurd if we are to suppose according to the Acha- 
Mvara inscription that Bappft was a Brahmin. Was Kftlabhoja a Nftgar 
Jfcrahmin ? 
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much later inscription!*." Tliis is not correct. Both the Achalefv&ra 
and Chitoregad inscriptions represent BappS as the founder of the Mewad 
family. The Atapuri. inscription is dated V. £. 1034 or A. D. 979 and 
mentions no doubt Guhadatta but there is an earlier inscription of 
Naravihana which is dated V. E. 1028 or A. D. 971 in which BappS dis- 
tinctly appears to be the founder. Though the inscription is broken and 
illegible here and there, his name appears in the beginning and the word 
Guhilagotranarendrachandra would point to him as the founder and no 
other name is given before his (See Bhavn. Ins. page 59) ; and since 
Bappalra king is to be indentified with Guhadatta we have to interpret 
Mahldeva as meaning a king and not a Brahmin. 

The name BappA as the founder’s name given in the Naravfthana 
inscription is, therefore, as old as A.D.971, it is in fact the oldest inscription 
we have and we may be tolerably certain that he was not then looked 
upon as a Brahmin. But this word Mahldeva appears to have been mis- 
interpreted into meaning a Brahmin in later times and later inscriptions 
• such as those of Chitoregad and Achalefvara of A.D. 1274 carried on the 
misconception later still. How did this misconception based upon a mis- 
interpretation of the word Mahldeva arise we may try to surmise from 
the contemporary records of other kingly families. 

The stories about the origin of founders of families usually arise from 
misconceptions and have always, it must be noted here, to be disregarded. 
When Ch&lukya inscriptions say that the founder of the family was born 
from the chuluka or handful of Bh&radv&ja Drona, there is nothing more 
in the story than a poetic interpretation of the name Cbftlukya. Similarly, 
when Fratih&ra is said to be a name given to the family from Lakshmana 
who was always the door-keeper or Pratih&ra of R&ma, we may treat this 
also to be a fictitious origin assigned to it which may safely be disre- 
garded. Even Vedic Rishis delighted in exploiting names in this fanciful 
way and assigned fanciful origins to founders of family. Dr. Bhandarkar 
makes capital out of the story in the Vedas that Vasistha was bom of 
the Apsaras UrvaSl whom, again, later Purfinas represented as a ganikA 
or prostitute ; but we may at once set aside such stories as poetical fancies 
carrying no historical importance. Vasistha and Agastya are said in 
the Vedas to be the sons of the twin-god Mitrft-Varuna who put in a kum- 
bba or pot, his seed emitted at the sight of Uravatl and hence Agastya is 
called Kumbhayoni. Brigu is similarly said in the Vedas to be the son 
of Varuna. Now all such legends are simply poetical and have to be 
omitted out of consideration. Such legends obtained even among the 
Greeks and other Aryan branches also, assigning strange origins to heroes 
and the founders of families. Similar disregard has to be paid to un- 
believable stories which gain currency about the origin and even the ex- 
ploits of founders of families who lived in historical times. It is, however, 
possible to find the cause of such misconceptions and false ideas and we 
may suggest the following reason why BappA was looked upon as a Brah- 
min. As we have elsewhere shown at length, the Rajput families kept up 
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thememoiy of their gotras religiously and the Udepur family gotrrn 
waa Baij&vftpa. It was a puzzle in medieval times to explain haw Ksh a* 
triyaa could have the same gotras aa Brahmins and the puxsle con* 
tinuea down to this day. Though we have tried to solve the question in 
our note on Gotras some doubt may still be entertained by many on the 
subject. The latest theory of the 13th century A. D. noted by Vijfllne- 
fvara was that these gotras were borrowed by Kshatriyas frcm their 
purohitas which as we have shown is untrue and incorrect. It appears 
that in the earlier centuries these gotras were explained on the theory 
that the Rishi of the gotra was the progenitor of the family. The 
Param&ra inscriptions thus say that their gotra was Vasishtha because 
Vasishtha created the first Param&ra warrior frcm his fire. The Chedi 
inscription which we have already noticed similarly professes to believe 
that the first warrior of the Ch&lukya family was sprung from the chuluka 
not of BrahmS but oi Bh&radv&ja and hence it was that the Ch&lukyas 
professed to be of the Bh&radv&ja gotra. The case of the Chfiham&ra is 
distinctly in point. While certain inscriptions give an independent origin, 
the Bijolia inscription says that there was a Brahmin in Ahichchbatra 
of the Vatsa gotra from whom was born the ChSham&na king Sfimanta 
Now the Ch&ham&nas from ancient times have professed this gotra an. 
this legend tries to explain the gotra by supposing that the progenitod 
of the Ch&ham&nas was a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra. But if the Ch&bar 
m fi n as were represented as Solar Kshatriyas in other inscriptions how ca- 
they be bom of a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra living in Ahichchhatra n 
This idea changed into another idea and another origin of the Vats? 
gotra of the Ch&ham&nas is given in the Sunda hill inscription of Chlcha 
gadeva of Samvat 1319 and therefore of the same period as the Chitoregai- 
and Achalefvara inscriptions. It says that the first Chiham&na hero w d 
bom from the eyes of Vatsa Rishi himself when he threw out tears of jo*a 
Now all these attempts are fanciful attempts to explain the gotras of Ray. 
put families which were being made from about the tenth century anj- 
later. And it is no wonder if like the ancestor king S&manta of the Chfthad 
Mi n a Rajputs 1 who was said to be bom of a Vatsa gotra Brahmin of Ahich- 
chatra, the chief ancient town of the Ch&ham&nas, so Bapp& R&wal wa- 
believed in the thirteenth century A. D. to be bom of a Brahmin of ths 
Baijavpg gotra of Anandpura, the chief town of the Guhilots. The worde 
Mahldeva must have originally meant king but it was interpreted in later 
times under wrong gotra theories to mean a Brahmin. As said above we 
have generally to discard all such theories about the founders of families 
whether of Rajputs or Brahmins and take as little as possible from 
legends which are inconsistent with probabilities. 

But we go a step still further. Even if we grant that Bapp& or Guha- 
datta was a Brahmin and a N&gar Brahmin from Anandapura alias Vad- 
nagar, how does that make the whole Guhilot family of Rajputs foreign 
era-— irrespective of the fact wt have already noticed that Nlgar Brah»» 
mips could not be treated as foreigners. We have already shown in Vol. I 
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mid in ibis volume also that at that period of Hindu history, Brahmina 
often married Kshatriya wives especially kings' daughters and the progeny 
of such —fa— was treated as Kshatriya and probably of the sept to which 
the mother belonged. The theory of putrik&potra has always been 
accepted in Hindu Law and moreover the Guhilot family, king by king, 
as mentioned in later inscriptions has always married into Kshatriya 
families. How can then the fact of one Brahmin coming in affect the 
race of the whole family ? We believe that Bapp&'s being a Brahmin is a 
misconception of later inscriptions but we argue that even if 
he were a Brahmin, his marrying a Kshatriya princess is not at all 
inconsistent with the customs of the period. His wife must * have be- 
longed to the Guhila family of Idar or of N&gadt and their son being a 
putrikftputra or daughter's son taken into the grandfather's family was a 
G uhila himself. He might have been named Guhila even for this season 
just as the son of Durlabha-vardhana king of Kashmir who married thd 
sole daughter of the preceding Kashmir king of the Gon&ndlya dynasty 
was called Prattptditya (See Vol. I, p.206). The inscription at Achalefivara 
distinctly says that Bappt's son was Guhila and the whole family after- 
wards was called Guhilot after him. It seems then that even if we accept 
the idea that Bappt was a Brahmin, there is nothing strange if he 
married the daughter of a Guhila Kshatriya king of Ntgadt and became 
famous as many Brhmins did in his time a. g. Ghacha of Sind or 
Lalliya of Kabul whose history we have already given in Vol. I and the 
descendants of these kings were Rajputs for all practical purposes for we 
know they gave daughters to and married daughters from Rajput fami- 
lies. But here in the Guhilot family all subsequent kings were treated' as 
Kshatriyas and married Kshatriya ladies and we have a detailed list of 
them all. How can, even if Bappt were conceded to be a Brahmin, t $e 
whole line be treated as foreign by race ? 

In closing this subject then we will give our view of the ifcatter in plain 
and simple terms. We do not believe that Bappt was a Brahmin ; he be- 
longed to the Guhila Vamia as stated in the Naravthana inscription of St. 
1028 or 971 A.D. which is even earlier than that of Atapust which contains 
the disputed verse. The lines of the Naravthana inscription are import- 
ant They declare that Bappt was a king who was moon 

the Guhila Vamia*. This shows that there was a fine of Guhila prin- 
ces at Nigadt which was most probably a branch of the Idar family 
founded by a Gthiditya belonging to the Valabhl line of kings and hence 
called Guhila. To this line belonged Apaffijita and §lla whose inscriptions 
belonging to the seventh century A.D. have been found. They were kings 
before Bappaka who was like the moon to the stars of that family. Bappt 
was a great devotee of Siva and a disciple of Htrlta a great saint and wor- 
shipper of Ekalinga and was himself a highly religious man. By his valour 
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and fortune fteppft became eventually king of Chiton and having married 
many wives like all great Indian kings was the father of a numer- 
ous progentfy in so much so that numerous dans numbering to- 
gether several thousand descendants at this day claim descent from 
him. In his old age he retired to a forest and became a §aiva San- 
yfcri* ( he did not go to Persia to marry Mahomedan women ). In 
order to distinguish his descendants from the previous Guhilas, the 
latter were called, in the usual Rajput manner, Guhilaputras or Guhilots. 
It is extremely probable that Bapp& was his own name as we find 
in an inscription a king with this name of a very early date (Ep. Ind. 
Vol. I X: — Bappabhatt&raka pftda Bhattarasa). In short our view is that 
the word Mahtdeva in the AtapurA inscription means a king and not a 
Brahmin. 

But even if it does mean a Brahmin we add that there is nothing to show 
in any inscription that he was a Nagaw Brahmin. Anandapura is the 
name of many towns besides Vadnagar. Nay it seems certain from the 
below quoted tlokas that the Chitoregad inscription looks upon N&g&da 
as Anandapura. t And is it to be granted that a Brahmin coming from 
Vadnagar must necessarily be a Nftgax Brahmin ? And lastly, even if it be 
granted that he was a N&gar Brahmin there is no truth whatever in the 
theory that N&gar Brahmins are Men and foreigners. It is not necessary 
to write a note on this subject refuting the flimsy arguments of 
Dr. Bhandarkar and show that N&gaxs are not Men. 


• The Ekalinga inscription has the following verse about BappK 
on retirement =— *wr *re*F8»3i»Tr*r anroyr : i 

lit u 




CHAPTER 111. 


THE CHAHAMANAS OF SAUBHAR. 

The next Rajput dan that came to the forefront about the 
same time as the Guhilots were the ChihamSnas or ChauhSns of 
Sambhar. They are rightly described by Tod as " the most 
valiant of the Rajput races " not exduding even the Guhilots of 
Mewad and the Rathors of Marwad ; for Tod adds that though 
these two “ would be ready to contest the point, impartial de- 
cision with a knowledge of their respective merits must assign to 
the ChauhSns the van in the long career of arms This posi- 
tion they have well maintained through the long period of 
twelve hundred years. Though the ChauhSns no longer possess 
their original seat of power like the Guhilots, they have the three 
important kingdoms of Bundi, Kota and Sirohi still, in Rajpu- 
tsna and the chiefs of these have always been known as the most 
valorous princes through both the Hindu and the Mahomedan 
periods of Indian History. Nay more, under PrithvtrSja Chau- 
hin and bis grand-father Vi&aladeva also, they once enjoyed the 
imperial power in India and though PrithvIrSja was the last 
Hindu emperor of India, this unfortunate country being perma- 
nently enslaved after him, he has, unlike many last emperors of 
ancient and modem times shed such glory over the Rajput 
name by his chivalry and heroism that the Rajputs still love to 
believe that some one of their ancestors was with Ppithvlrlja in 
his las 4, memorable struggle with Shabuddin Ghori on the plain of 
Panipat. Indeed the Chauhlns for these reasons would have 
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been entitled” to be considered the first among the 36 royal 
dans, had it not been for the fact that in later history they ac- 
cepted a position of subordination to the Mahomedan emperors 
of Dehli and some Chauhin sub-dans even embraced the Maho- 
medan faith to save their lands and their chiefships. It is for 
this reason that the Chauhfins stand second to the Guhilotf 
whom they resembled, as we shall presently see, in many most 
important virtues. 

The history of the ChauhSns, however, differs from that of the 
Guhilots in the fact that we have very little information about 
the founder of the greatness of this most valiant Rajput dan. 
We have already discarded the Agnikula myth originated by 
Chand Bardai, the bard of Pfithvlrfija. The first hero named 
ChShamSna (or sometimes Anahila in later records) may be re- 
garded as fabulous as also the date assigned to him by Surajmal 
Bhat, author of Vam£a-Bh 5 skara and bard of the Bundi kings. 
Again the 136 kings mentioned by him as Chihamina’s succes- 
sors down to PfithvlrSja we are also compelled to treat as un- 
historical. Even the kings mentioned in the Prithvlrfija RSsB, 
36 in number, as successors of ChShamSna upto ViSaladeva arc 
unhistorical (for they are not borne out by inscriptions found 
relating to this family). It seems indeed strange that Chand 
Baraai a contemporary of PpthvlrSja of 1167 A. D. should not 
have been able to give a correct or even reliable genealogy of the 
family before VlSaladeva who belonged to the tenth century 
A. D. For the period, therefore, of which we are treating in 
this volume (800 to xooo A.D.), we have very meagre informa- 
tion indeed and we have to rely for meagre details chiefly on the 
Harsha stone inscription (Ep. Ind. Vol. II p. 119) in which two 
dates are given V.E.XOX3 and 1030 or 955 and 972 A.D., this being 
the oldest inscription available for this line of kings. This in- 
scription is supported to & great extent by the Bijolia inscription 
which is about 200 years later being dated St. 1226 or 1x69 A.D. 
(A. S. J. Bengal LV. p. 41). Copies of both these inscriptions 
are given in the appendix for the curious reader. Many other 
inscriptions belonging to this line have been found but *hey do 
not give any information before the above mentioned date vis., 
979 A.D. and some of them confine themselves to one king 
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only. There are thus three inscriptions of the ChBhamSnas of 
Nadul V. E.i 218 (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 68) and Sunda hill inscription 
of ChSchiga Deva St. 1319 (Ditto) published by Kielhom and 
several inscriptionsof the same line (Ep. Ind. XI p. 169) published 
by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and the inscription of ChShad Deva of 
r Ranathambhor (Ep. Ind. XII. p. 224). 

According to the bards of the ChShamSnas, the original seat of 
power of the family was MShishmatl on the Nerbudda and they 
enjoyed, it is believed, sovereignty of the whole of India many 
a time. We may treat this as unhistorical though we actually 
find the ChauhSns spread over almost the whole of India from 
the Panjab in the north to MahSrSshtra in the south. Their first 
historical seat of power was unquestionably Sambhar or the 
Sskambhari land which was a kingdom to the north of Mewad 
and which included Ajmer also. This country contained or was 
reputed to contain ij lakhs of villages and hence was called 
SapSdalaksha country. (We have already quoted the list of 
Indian kingdoms with their reputed number of villages given in 
the Skanda PurSna Kumari Khanda Chap. 39 (See note p. 40). 
Dr. Bhandarkar mistaking this Sapadalaksha country for the 
Siwalik hills country wrongly assigns that place as the original 
home of the ChShamSnas. The mistake has already been pointed 
out by Mr. Harbilas Sarda of Ajmer who also pointed out that 
Ahichchhatra which the Bijolia inscription mentions as the origi- 
nal city of the ChShamSnas was not situated in the Siwalik hills 
as was propounded by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar but was Nagaur 
in Rajputana. On this point we are not quite sure and Ahich- 
chhatra may have been the famous Ahichchhatra of the PSn- 
chSla country mentioned in the MahSbhSrata. But this ques- 
tion we have already alluded to in detail elsewhere and we may 
confine ourselves here to the remark that when the ChShamSnas 
are called SapSdalakshlya kings they are undoubtedly referred 
to as the kings of Sambhar or Sayambhar for we also find that 
they are usually called Sambhar! Rais or kings of Sambhar in 
Prakrit poems and records. 

Who was the first king that established his power in this 
Sambhar country it is difficult to state. The Harsha stone 
inscription begins its description of the ChShamffna family with 
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Gttvaka and when it uses the word Adya or first we are tolerably 
certain that the word being taken with king and not with Gttvaka 
shows that the inscription looked upon him as the first great king 
of the ChShamSnas of Sambhar. The Bijolia inscription, however, 
begins with a verse which is not quite clear in its 
saying “There was a Brahmin (we take the reading vipra as sug- 
gested by Dr. Bhandarkar instead of viprak of the edition in 
A. S. R. LV) of §rivatsa gotra formerly in Ahichchhatrapura. 
From him was (descended or bom) king Slmahta of many 
SSmantas or Sardars. ( qrifofi (Piirnatalla) remains unintelli- 
gible) ; or we may translate the verse as “ There was a Brahman 
of Srlvatsa gotra in Ahichchhatra formerly, named Ssmadta. 
From him was bom Pumatalla ( a proper name) who had many 
Sardars." Whatever the correct translation, it is dear that this 
verse gives the goby to the later myth started by Chand that 
the first founder of the ChShamSnas was created by Vafiishtha on 
Mount Abu from his sacrificial fire. That story as we have 
already shown emanates from a poet's imagination only. But 
even this story given in this verse of the Bijolia inscription via., 
that a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra was the founder of die family 
is imaginery and suggested by a desire to explain the Vatsa 
gotra of the ChShamina Rajputs. We may, however, believe 
that there was a powerful ChShamina chieftain by name Siman- 
tadeva supported by many Sardars who belonged to Ahich- 
chhatrapura (either Rampur or Nagaur) and who came to die 
Sambhar country and founded a kingdom there, since the 
PrilhvIrSja RfisS also gives the first great king after ChSham i na 
as Simantadeva. 

It may be said that the Harsha hill inscription does not begin 
with Simantadeva but with Gttvaka I and therefore does not 
also give the successors of Simanta upto Gttvaka I mentioned 
in the Bijolia inscription viz., i Jayarija, 2 Vigraha, 3 Srlchandra, 
4 Gopendra and 5 Durlabha ; but it is satisfactory to note that 
die two inscriptions give almost the same line from Gttvaka I 
onwards upto Durlabharija in whose reign the first inscription 
was recorded in V. £. 1030. - There is a difference in one name 
only viz., that of (5) Vikpatirija who must be equated with 
Bappayarlja— -Vindhya Nripati, the name of Vikpati coming 
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again in the latter (No. io) being treated as VSkpati II. The 
two lists are as follows 

Harsha Stone Ins. V. E. 1030. Bijoua Inscription. 
x. Gttvalca I (circa 868 A. D. ) x. Gltvaka I. 

а. Chandra ( 883 „ ) 2. Chandra (Sadi) 

3. Gltvaka II ( „ 898 „ ) 3 - Gltvaka II. 

4. Chandana ( „ 913 „ ) 4. Chandana. 

5. VlkpatirSja ( „ 928 „ ) 5. BappayaxSja 

Vindhyanripati. 

б. SinharCja ( 943 „ ) 6. Sinha. 

7. Vigraharfija ( „ 958 „ ) 7. Vigraharfija. 

8. Dnrlahharffja ( .. 973 „ ) 8. Durlabha. 

It is, however, strange that the list given in Rajputana Gazet- 
teer Vol. III. B. page 65 omits the name of Gfivaka I after (8) 
Durlabha I though this name is given distinctly in the Bijolia 
inscription which this list follows and also in the Harsha stone 
inscription. The list requires to be corrected by the addition 
of this king who certainly was a conspicuous king of the line 
and who may even be looked upon as the founder of its greatness. 

We shall try to assign probable dates to and SSmantadeva 
Gttvaka I. We cannot assign to this line 20 years per 
reign on an avenge. We know that VigraharSja was alive in 
V. £. 1030 or A. D. 973. His grandfather was VSkpatiraja who 
bad m younger son Lar.hhmana who founded the Nadul branch 
and for him, we have a date V. £. 1039 or 982 A. D. in the in- 
scription. His hither VSkpati therefore cannot be put in 933 
A.D. or 40 years earlier than Vigraha but we might put him 30 
years earlier in 943. We may take, therefore, 15 years as 
average for each reign in this line and we thus find that Gfivaka I 
Burst have reigned in 868 A.D. (973—105). And Simanta may be 
placed X95 years before 973 A.D. or in 778 A.D. The Rajputana 
Gazetteer assigns 750 A.D. as the date for SSmanta which is not 
improbable, though it is not apparent on which definite data 
this date has been assigned to him. By probable calculation we 
can only arrive at rough dates only but the two dates given 
above are probable and also well fit in with the course of Indian 
history at this period. SSmantadeva must have attained to 
fame by his conflicts with Mahomcdans at about the same time 
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as or a little laier titan BappS Rffwal and established his power 
in in the middle of the 8th century. One of his de- 

scendants vis., Gflvaka I became still more famous in the conglo- 
meration of Indian kings and established his power firmly in 
that kingdom. The expression in the Harsha inscription " who 
obtained the fame of a warrior in the great kings' sabhi of 
NSgSvaloka " has been interpreted to mean that Gflvaka I 
obtained fame as a Ssmanta or Sardax in the court of the 
Imperial Pratihara king NSgabhata. Kielhom started this 
theory but subsequently changed his opinion (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 62) 
and yet again changed his view and reaffirmed his first opinion 
as appears from Stein Konow’s paper on the Hansot inscription 
(Ep. Ind. XII. p. 67). It is, however, not probable that Gflvaka I 
was a dependent king though SSmantadeva might have been. 
The NripasabhS does not necessarily mean the Darbar of an 
emperor but may be translated as " an assemblage of longs 
called by NSgSvaloka, who himself might be taken to be an 
imperial king. It is further not quite certain if the Hansot in- 
scription is related to the ChShamSnas, for even there the word 
ChShamSna is not clear and is only read by surmise. Its date 
again is St. 813 or A.D. 756 which does not fit in with Gflvaka I 
and we prefer to say that Gflvaka was an independent king who 
established his fame among longs by his exploits against the 
Mahomedans. He also in this respect resembled BappS the 
founder of the Mewad Rajput family of Guhilots. 

Gflvaka I further resembles BappS in being a devotee of Siva. 
The Harsha stone record clearly shows that the ChShamSna 
kings of Sambhar were devotees of the Siva god named Harsha 
himself on the Harsha hill as the Guhilots were devotees of 
Ekalinga. It is even stated in the first verse of the Harsha in- 
scription that Gflvaka I built the temple to Harsha Siva on the 
hill and from the following verses it appears that many succeed- 
ing kings showered wealth upon the Harsh adeva temple. It 
even appears that Harshadeva was the family god of this line 
and to his favour they believed that their greatnesB was due, just 
as the Guhilots believe that their greatness is due to the favour 
of Ekalinga whose ministers they merely profess to be. The fine 
ft d frlWroWllfrM : fteWri " Sriharsha is the family god of 
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tills line of kings and from him is derived the splendid earner oi 
the family ” indicates this clearly and shows that at that time 
the worshippers of &iva generally came fofward to defend the 
religion and the independence of the Aryans of India. The 
Siva cult of Lakultfa was then in the forefront as appears from 
this inscription also, for the priests of Harshadeva whose devotees 
the ChShamina kings were belonged to the Lakullfa sect like the 
priests of Ekalinga also from Harlta onwards. About this sect 
and their importance in the development of religious thought in 
India we shall speak later on ; but of their influence on the poli- 
tical- condition of the country by generating enthusiasm in 
orthodox Rajput families this inscription as well as the Guhilot 
Ekalinga inscription are sufficient proof. 

Gfivaka’s successor was ChandrarSja and his son was Gfivaka 
II. His son and successor Chandana is described as having de- 
feated a king of Tomara race named Rudrena and thereby ob- 
tained fame. The Tomaras had, it appears, established by this 
time, their kingdom at Delhi and being, their immediate north- 
ern neighbours the ChauhSns had constantly to fight with these 
Tomarras. Chandana’s son was MahSrSja Vskpati who seems 
to be the greatest of this first portion of the Chanhfin line. He is 
said in the Harsha inscription to have defeated a king Tantra- 
plla of what country it is not stated ( Ananta pBrfiva cannot be 
identified). The Bijolia inscription calls him Vindhya Nfipati ; 
perhaps his power extended so. far. The Rajputana Gazetteer 
VpL HI. B, identifies him with Manikrai of the Prithv&fija Rial 
on what ground is not . stated ; hut this king’s younger son 
lArhhmana founded the Nadul line from which the kings pf 
Sirohi derive their descent and his date may he taken to he 
943 A. D. as shown above. VSkpatirBja's elder son Sinhartja 
aseended the gaddi at Ssmbhar and he gave much wealth to the 
Harshadeva temple and covered the trample roof with golden 
plate. He is described as the equal of Hariachandra (their 
. ancient ancestor) in wealth, munificence and success in battle. 
He defeated the Tomara king with Lavaqa, defeated other 
kiagi in all directions and imprisoned many. His son wae 
Vigrafeailja " the equal of his father in all re s pe c ts.** In JUs 
time two villages wen granted to Harshadeva temple and bring 
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the king during whose reign the Harsha inscription was recorded, 
he is naturally extolled the most. His brother and successor Dup- 
labha is equally praised and we close our account of the Chlha- 
mSnas in this volume with DurlabharSja who reigned proba- 
bly about the end of our period about 1000 A.T>. Who the 
king was in Simhhar when Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India 
we will discuss in Book VI in the next vloume. 

From the Harsha stone inscription it appears that the Chi* 
hamlnas in the tenth century A.D. believed themselves to be 
of the solar race. The same fact appears from many other records 
which we have already noticed . Even so late as 1400 A.D. 
when the Hammlra KSvya was composed the same belief pie* 
vailed. The story given in this poem about the origin of the 
ChShamfina family and their next seat of power viz., Ajmer 
with its Pushkara lake is as follows : " BrahmS once formed a 
plan of performing a sacrifice and as he was moving in the sky 
to look for and settle upon a suitable spot, the lotus in ius hand 
fell on the earth and the spot became known as lotus or 
Pushkara. BrahmS performed a sacrifice there and in order to 
protect the sacrifice the sun created a hero by name ChShamlna.** 
This legend explains at one throw why there is Brahmadeva’s 
solitary temple in India at Pushkar, why the lake was called 
Pushkar and how the solar race Kshatriyas the ChanhSns 
came to rule over the land. But the story also proves tint the 
different legends about the origins of tho founders of families 
are aS imaginary, each poet being at liberty to frame a story 
of his own. Any how it is certain that Chand's story of the 
fire origin of the Chihaminas is imaginary ; in fact, as we have 
shown he himself treated it as such and did not mean that these 
Kshatriyas were new creations. The ChBhaoiSnas, therefore, 
must be treated as solar race Kshatriyas or of the first race 
of Aryan invaders of India, though their descendants in modem 
times behave themselves to be fire-bom. 
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THE IMPERIAL PRATIHARAS OF KANAUJ. 

The tliird dan of Rajputs which came to the fore at about the 
same time and by about the same causes as the Chauhgns and 
the Guhilots was that of the PratihSras and they soon became 
the most powerful clan in Northern India, having conquered the 
imperial city of Kanauj from Chakrfiyudha the last Vanns 
emperor of Kanuaj (See Vol. 1 . p. 341). Tod, the historian of 
the Rajputs, describes the PratihSras as the least important of 
all the Rajput dans, probably owing to the fact that they were 
insignificant during the Mahomedan times and have left no 
kingdom of their own at the present day. But inscriptions dis- 
covered since the days of Tod and well interpreted by scholars 
cspedally Smith and Bhandarkar have established beyond 
doubt the fact that the imperial power of Northern India was 
wielded by the PratihSras in the 9th and xoth centuries A. D. 
in succession to the VarmSs described in our first volume. The 
history of the Imperial PratihSras of Kanauj has been well told 
by Sir Vincent Smith from the inscriptions found up to date in 
J. R. A. S. 1909 and we rely chiefly on his paper therein in the 
following account of the kings of Kanauj. Of course Smith’s 
view that the PratihSras were Gujars and therefore foreigners 
has already been refuted on both grounds ; for firstly the Prati- 
hSras were not Gujars and secondly even if they were, they could 
not be foreigners as Gujars were not foreigners. With this one 
exception the account given by Sir Vincent Smith may safely 
be followed and we add certain further observations which ap- 
pear on a perusal of the original inscriptions referred to by him. 

The history of the origin of the family and its early kings can be 
gathered from the SSgaratSla inscription of Bhoja published in 
Arch. Survey Report for 1903-04, a copy of which is purposely 
given in the appendix for the curious .reader. The first king of 
this tamily who according to this inscription acquired power 
was Nigabhata to whom Smith assigns a reign hum 738 to 740 
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A. D. We have already noted the {act that this inscription 
assi gns the PratihSra clan to the solar race, being descended from 
Lakshmana the pratihfira or doorkeeper of Rfima the hero-god. 
" In this family bearing the emblem of PratihSra was bom NSga- 
bhata who appeared as if he were four-armed owing to his wea- 
pons flashing in the destruction of the army of the Balana 
Ml ec hc h ha king, the enemy of virtue." This shows that Nsga- 
bhata first acquired renown by his defeat of the Arab invaders 
the breakers of Hindu idols, who having conquered Sind tried 
to extend their conquests eastward. He thus established a 
kingdom in the same way as BappS RSwal of the Guhilots or 
Slmantadeva of the ChauhSns. It is indeed to be regretted 
that this detailed inscription does not mention where NSgabhata 
founded his kingdom. Framers of inscriptions usually forget to 
mention this fact ; perhaps to them it was always so obvious as 
not to require any mention. But future historians are often 
in a p uzzle over this question. Smith says that NSgabhata 
was king of Bhinmal but it is not certain where NSgabhata the 
first illustrious king of the PratihSras founded his • power. It 
may be that his capital town was Mandor which certainly was 
the PratihSra capital in the days of Prithvlrgja End whose king 
Nshararai as stated by Tod immortalized his name by his stub- 
born fight against PrithvIrSja. Mandor again has very ancient 
ruins of an extensive character and has also ancient inscriptions 
in PSli (See Tod by Crooke Vo’. I p. 210). Mandor was certainly 
the capital of Marwar before the Rathods came to it ; and the 
Rathods first took shelter under the PratihSras of Mandor whom 
they subsequently treacherously supplanted. The Rathods re- 
moved the capital to Jodhpur which they newly founded only 
at a distance of a few miles from Mandor. All these facts raise 
the presumption that NSgabhata the first PratihSra king must 
have reigned at Mandor. BhinmSl and Mandor are, however, 
both in Marwar or the desert and probably must have been in 
tiie same kingdom vis., GurjaratrS as Marwar was then called. 
The ancient of Marwar was unquestionably GurjaratrS as 
is evidenced by inscriptions, while modem Gujarat was then 
called Lila (See Ep. Ind. Vol. IX p. 277). The family tiding in 
BhinmSl before this period was undoubtedly the CbBpa family 
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of VySgramukba (mentioned in Vol. I p. 357) and it is hence 
not probable that NSgabhata ruled in BhinmiL It is 
in short not possible to determine exactly where NSgabhata 
ruled ; but his country was undoubtedly GujaratrS or Marwar 
and it was exposed to the attacks of the Arabs as completely 
as or more completely than either SSmbhar or Chitore. And it 
is no wonder that the PratihSra chief NSgabhata acquired 
by his determined resistance to foreign invasions and the 
signal defeat of an Arab army. This must have happened a few 
years after 712 A. D. the date of the Arab conquest of Sind. 

The successor of NSgabhata was his nephew Kakustha or 
Kakkuka to whose reign Smith assigns the date 740 to 755 A.D. 
His brother and successor was Deva&akti or DevarSja and his 
son was VatsarBja the next illustrious king of the family. Deva- 
fiakti has been assigned a reign from 755 to 770 A. D. and Vatsa- 
rSja from 770 to 800 A.D. The great exploit of VatsarBja was 
that he conquered the king of Kanauj and “ wrested the imperial 
power from the famous family of Bhandi " (KhyStad Bhandi- 
kulat etc.) unassailable as it was by the wall of rutting ele- 
phants," " by the angle help of his own bo&.” The importance 
of each word in these lines has not been sufficiently realised 
and we proceed to draw the attention of the reader to it. 

In the first place the idea of a SSmrSjya or empire and a Sam- 
rSt or an emperor of Northern India had long been establish- 
ed in India on a firm footing. It is first mentioned in the Mahl- 
bhSrata itself wherein §rlkrishna says (Sabha P. chap. 14 ) 
that " the Kshatriyas for fear of the Brahmins had established 
a confederacy and had appointed an emperor and that JarS- 
sandha of Magadha was then the emperor of India. ” Whether 
the PSndavas became emperors of India or not, after destroying 
JarSsandha, this statement of the MahSbhSrata shows that 
there were emperors in Magadha at least in about 300 B.C. 
(the date of the MahSbhSrata) probably beginning with the Nan- 
das. The idea of an empire was further consolidated by the 
power of Chandragupta and the greater power of Afoka and 
Pstaliputra became the seat of the empire. Later on many im- 
perial dynasties ruled there, the last being that of the Guptas 
and Samudragupta and Chandragupta were the two great 
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emperors of »this last line in Pstaiiputra. The umpire of the 
Gnptas having been overthrown by the Hugs, Pstaiiputra lost 
its importance as the seat of empire and eventually, as shown 
in Vol. I, Kanauj became the next seat of the Imperial power in 
India under Harsha whose extensive and beneficial reign has 
already been described, supported as it was by an army of 
60,000 elephants (Vol. I. p. 13). In the mediaeval period of 
Indian History of which we are treating, it was, therefore, the 
ambition of powerful subordinate kings to seize Kanauj and 
establish power there as it was the ambition of Mahomedan 
heroes in Mahomedan times to seize Delhi and establish an 
imperial line there. It is hence that we see VatsarSja of Mandor 
raising his hand against Kanauj. As stated many a time before, 
kingly families decline in about 200 years and hence about 
every 200 years also we have the political phenomenon of one 
imperial line supplanting another. The VarmS line of emperors 
of Kanauj was now in its decline and it is no wonder that the 
ambitious king Vatsaraja of GurjaratrS vanquished the emperor 
of Kanauj and wrested the imperial power from him. 

It does not appear from this inscription whom he vanquished 
but probably it was IndrarSja. Again the date of the conquest 
seems to be about 780 A.D. from an important piece of evidence 
which has been discovered in the colophon of a Jain work. The 
verse quoted by Smith in his paper is fit to be requoted here 
and is thus' translatable. “ In the £aka year 703 when the 
king byname IndrSyudha was ruling the north and Srlvallabha 
son of Kfisna was ruling the south and king Avanti was ruling 
the east and VatasarSja the west and the territoty of the Sauryas 
was protected by JayavarSha.”* This shows with undeniable 
certainty that IndrarSja or IndrSyudha was on the throne of 
Kanauj and VatsarSja on the throne of Marwar in §aka 705 or 
A.D. 783. (It seems the word Avanti Bhfipati has been wrongly 
translated as king of Avanti, for Avanti or Malwa cannot 
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be in the east. The proper translation should be king Avanti, 
Avanti being the name of a king). It follows that IndrSyudha 
rtwngh defeated in 780 A.D. by VatsarEja was still on the throne 
of Kanauj. This is not at all strange ; for we find from the 
histories of all countries and of Indian empires in particular 
that the last kings of a tottering dynasty are allowed to reign 
under control, nay new puppet emperors are raised for a time, 
in deference to popular sentiment, before the line is finally 
uprooted. This is what happened at Delhi under the Mara* 
thas and even under the English. Nay the parallel goes still fur- 
ther. When an imperial line is tottering there rises a rivalry 
between powerful contending kings as to who should become 
the protector or guardian of the emperor. Such rivalry arose in 
India in the 18th century between the English, the Marathas 
and the Afghans. The English were powerful in the cast, the 
Marathas in the south and the Rohillas in the west. The same 
thing happened about a thousand years before. And VatsarSja 
from the west eventually became the master of India. GopSla 
(Avanti) king of Bengal opposed him from the east and the Mara- 
thas of the 8th century viz., the RSshtrakQtas. from the south ; 
for inscriptions of the Pslas and the RSshtrakQtas show to 
us the contentions that took place about this time. GopSla of 
Bengal was defeated by VatsarSja and two royal umbrellas were 
taken by him. probably the royal emblems of Gauda and Vanga 
or western and eastern Bengal. But Vatsarija was in his turn 
defeated by the RSshtrakQta king Dhrflva who carried away 
these two trophies and who “confined Vatsarija to his own 
country viz., the desert GurjaratrS.” 

These meagre but important facts appear from a RSshtrakQta 
record. Wo do not know the places where these decisive 
battles were fought nor the manner of fighting or the actual 
forces engaged. It seems, however, that VatsarSja from the 
desert country had no elephant force. He had bowmen and 
probably cavalry also, the Marwar Rajputs being still known 
as good riders. Both Bengal and Deccan forces had the elephant 
arm which was also the chief arm of Kanauj inherited from 
the days of Harsha. Although VatsarSja could defeat Kanauj 
and Bengal, he could not defeat the RSshtrakQtas as pro- 
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bably the Mkrathas were well-known both for their elephant 
arm and their cavalry (See the description of them by Hinen 
Tsang and by BSna in Harshacharita). 

Although VatsarSja was deprived of the fruit of his victory 
over Kanauj, his son NSgabhata named after the founder of 
the family obtained what his father had vainly sought. The 
four verses recorded in praise of this king in the SSgaratila in- 
scription give important particulars. He first defeated many 
kings. Andhra, Saindhava, Kalinga, Vidarbha. and other*. 
These probably were the feudatories of Kanauj and had to be 
first defeated. Or as usual with Indian ambitious kings, NSga- 
bhata II must have made a Digvijaya before he seized the cen- 
tral power. The defeat of these kings does not mean the annexa- 
tion of their kingdoms, but simply their humbling. The Sam- 
rsjya or empire in pre-Mahomedan times, as stated many times 
before, did not mean annexation but merely the establishment 
of suzerainty evidenced by payment of tribute. Having esta- 
blished his power by a sort of Digvijaya, NSgabhata II defeated 
a Vanga king who had before him vanquished IndrarSja and 
placed a young king ChakrSyudha in his place. NSgabhata 
conquered ChakrSyudha also on the pretext that he had leaned 
for support on another (the Vanga king) and had thus exhibited 
his fewness ” (sphutanlcha-bhSvam). It raises a smile in us 
to note that conquerors in all times have put forward the same 
pretext. Shah Alum took shelter with the English and the 
Mara thus for that reason deposed him and placed on the throne 
another scion of Babar’s family. NSgabhata, however, seems to 
have tolerated ChakrSyudha on the throne for some time mote ; 
for the words here used " he shone with his body bent in modes- 
ty ” show that NSgabhata shone brighter by humbling himse l f 
(before the puppet eipperor). It seems, however, certain that 
ChakrSyudha was eventually set aside and NSgabhata ascended 
the imperial throne at Kanauj and made it his capital. The 
BucbakalS inscription (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 198) describes- both 
Vatsarija. and NSgabhata as Parama BhattSraka MahSrSjS- 
dhirsja Paramefivara i.e., gives imperial titles to both and thus 
confirms the fact that Vatsarija had really “ wrested Simrijya" 
from Kanauj and that NSgabhata II tot; was emperor : but whe 
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ther he ruled from Kanauj is not quite dear, for even this in- 
scription does not mention the kingdom or p’ace where N8ga- 
bhata ruled. We are, therefore, not quite sure if in 815 A.D. 
the date of the Buchakals inscription NSgabhata was emperor 
in Kanauj . Smith, however, surmises that NSgabhata made 
Kanauj his capital sometime about 810 A.D. while 8r6 A.D. 
is given as the date of the end of the VannS line (Vol. I p. 134), 

Havifig established himself as emperor, NSgabhata II had na- 
turally to make his power felt by the subordinate kingdoms and 
he is said in verse 3 to have forcibly taker possession of forts in 
the countries of Anarta (North Gujarat), Mslava, KirSta 
(Vindhya hills), Tumshka(P), Vatsa (Allahabad), Matsya (Jaipur) 
and other countries also. This shows the extent of the empire of 
Kanauj which in the north extended to the Himalayas and in 
the south-west to Kathiawar. In the east it was bounded by 
Allahabad and in the west by Panjab. The word Turushka in 
this document of 850 A. D. is an enigma which we will discuss in. 
a note as it is difficult to equate it with Ax$b as Smith does. 

Smith assigns to NSgabhatta II a rule from 800 to 825 A.D. 
He had defeated the king ot Bengal (probably DhaimapSla) 
who had placed ChakrSyudha on the throne of Kanauj and had 
thus made his power firm. He is said to have, however, been 
defeated by the second rival struggling for balance of power* 
the RSshtrakatas, in an unpublished grant by Govind III, but 
this defeat was not such as to oust him from the imperial throne 
at Kanauj since we know for certain that eight successors of 
Nigabhatta II ruled as emperors in Mahodaya alias Kanauj 
hereafter. 

The first of these was RSmachandra, NSgabhata ’s son, who 
ruled from about 825 to 840 A. D. and he was followed by Mihira 
alias Bhoja who was indeed the most powerfu 1 emperor of the 
PratihSra line. He had a long reign from 840 to 890 A.D. 
and had very extensive dominion. The S&garatSla inscription 
already mentioned was recorded in his time and naturally gives 
him the utmost praise. But it seems that his power was really 
acknowledged upto the Vindhyas from sea to sea, he having 
again conquered even his formidable foe the ruler of Bengal. He 
was, however, defeated by the Gujarat RtshtrakQtu king 
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Dhruva Nirupma whose Bagumrl grant dated £67 AD. (Iod. 
Ant. XII p. 184) mentious the fact that Dhruva defeated Mihira 
even though his power had extended through all quarters 
(dhfima-vySpta-digantara) . Here also the army of Mihira is 
described as co n sisti n g of good cavalry (sadvafyavihinvita). 
From the Bilhauri and' Benares inscriptions (Ep. Ind. I. p. 25a 
and II p. 300) it seems certain that Kokkallai-deva of the Chedi 
Haihayas was a contemporary independent long who claimecfto 
have supported Bhoja in the north and Krishna in the south. 
The verse in the latter record is rather boastful (whose band gave 
abhaya, freedom from fear to Bhoja, Vallabharfija, Srtharsha, the 
king of Chitrakuta and king Sankaragana), but it may be gran- 
ted that the Chedi king Kokkala was really an independent 
soverign in alliance with Mihira Bhoja and that in the south-east 
the Jumna was the boundary of the Kanauj empire and the 
kingdom of Chedi or Tripura. 

. m The internal administration of Bhoja is extolled by A 1 Masudi, 
ah Arab traveller, who in 851 A.D. wrote " The king of Jusr 
maintained a powerful army with the best cavalry in India 
and plenty of camels. He was extremely rich and no country 
in India was more safe from robbers ’’ (Elliot I p.4). - This con- 
firms what we have already stated that while under the Varmls 
the elephant arm was strong at Kanauj, under Pratihfiras 
cavalry Was well maintained. As the PratihBras came from 
GujaratrS or Marwar they were naturally more fond of horses 
and even of camels. The Arabs call the Kanauj empire the 
kingdom of Jusr or Gurjaras firstly because, as stated 'already, 
that was the country to which the PratihBras belonged and 
secondly because the country immediately in contact with Sind 
(where the Arabs ruled) was this GurjaratrS country. The 
Rfistrakotas who were Mends of the Arabs, and enemies of 
the PratihBras, also called the PratihBras Gurjaras for the same 
reasons. But we have to remember the fact that the imperial 
Pratihfiras of Kanauj never call themselves Gurjaras in their 
records. 

Bhoja was succeeded by his son MahcndrapBla alias Nirbhaya- 
rfija. His guru or preceptor was the famous poet and dramatist 
Rfijolekhara who always speaks of himself in his works as guru 
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of MahendrapSla and also of his son MahlpSla. The empire 
inherited from his father remained intact under him and epi- 
graphic evidence amply proves that it included SaurSshtra, 
Oudh and the Kamal district of the Panjab. His reign is 
assigned between the years 890 and 908 A.D. The plates of 
Balavarman (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 1) dated Valabhl Sam vat 574 
or 893 A.D. come from Kathiawar and style MahendrapSla as 
MahSrij Sdhir 5 ja Parama BhattSraka and ParameSvara and 
therefore the overlord of the ChSlukya prince Balavarman who 
made the grant. The Dighwa-Dubauli grant issued from 
Mahodaya or Kanauj itself makes the grant of a village in VS- 
layiks Vishaya or pergana of the Srivasti Mandala and Bhukti 
i.e. district and division and shows that Oudh was under the 
direct rule of Kanauj. The Siyadoni inscription (found near 
Lalitpur) dated 903 A. D. also belongs to the reign of this emperor 
and shows how subordinate chiefs ruled in this empire and con- 
tains many other interesting details regarding administration 
which we will notice later on. 

MahendrapSla was succeeded by his elder son Bhoja II who, 
however, had a short reign from 908 to 910 A.D. and he was 
succeeded by his brother MahlpSla who is mentioned in many 
records and who reigned probably from 910 to 940 A.D. (Smith 
J. R. A. S. 1909 p. 269). His other names are Kshi'ipSla 
and HerambapSla or Vinayakapila. The power of . the Kanauj 
PratihSras seems to begin to decline from his time ; for we are 
told in a RSshtrakuta record that Indra III captured Kanauj 
between' 915 and 917 (Ep. Ind. VII, 30, 43) and the same incident 
is probably referred to by the Kanarese poet Pampa when he 
states that Narasinha ChSlukya father of bis patron Arikesarin 
Karaite defeated Kanauj and bathed his horses at the conflu- 
ence of the Ganges and the Jumna. He must, no doubt, have 
been a feudatory of Indra III and present with his army when 
he conquered Kanauj. But, as usual, Kanauj still lived on 
under MahlpSla with perhaps undiminished glory and Rfija- 
iekhara's play Bila BhSrata or Prachanda PSndava was per- 
formed before MahlpSla at Kanauj. The HaddSla plates dated 
Dec. fca, 9x4 A.D. show that MahlpSla was still the overlord of 
Kathiawar when the ChSpa Iqng Dhanuplvarshfc made &e grant 
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as Slmantsdhipati (Ind. Ant. XII 190) He dearly states that 
his overlord was MahlpSla as he was " ruling by the grace 
(prasSda) of MahlpSladeva ParamcSvara RSiSdhirSja.” We 
know for certain that MularSja Chslukya (Solankhi) founded an 
independent kingdom in Anahilvad by supplanting a ChSpa 
dynasty in 961 A.D. It follows that Kathiawar must have been 
lost to Kanauj after 914 A. D. and before 961 A.D. Govinda III 
inflicted a defeat on the Guijaras probably in the time of Mahl- 
pSla and Smith thinks that he must have lost Kathiawar long 
before 961 A.D. and very soon after 916 A.D. the date of Indra’s 
conquest of Kanauj. The two inscriptions of Asni and Benares 
(Ind. Ant. XVI. p. 173 and XV p. 138) dated 917 A.D. and 9x3 
A.D. respectively belong to the same reign of MahlpSla though 
the names are MahishapSla and VinayakapSla as the grants are 
•issued from Mahodaya and these show that the eastern limit of 
the dominion of the empire of Kanauj was Benares in Allahabad 
or PratishthSna district. 

The Arab traveller A 1 Masudi visited India in 9x5 A.D. again 
and writing in 950 A.D. about his travels says that the king of 
Just possessed many hones and camels and considered himself 
as equal of any king on earth. A fragmentary inscription 
from KhajurSho states that KshitipSla was enabled to regain 
his throne by the aid of a Chandel king (probably Harshadeva). 
This must have been after the capture of Kanauj by Indra III 
in 9x6 A.D. 

MahlpSla waa succeeded by his son DevapSla who is assigned 
k reign from 940 to 935 A.D. A reference in the KhajurSho 
inscription dated 948 refen to him as suzerain and shows that 
the imageof Vaikuntha or Vishnu set up by Yaflovarman Chan- 
del in a temple there was received by him from DevapSla who 
had obtained it from a §Shi king of Kira in exchange for a force 
of elephants, who again had obtained it from .a king of Bhota 
(Tibet) who lastly had obtained it from Kailasa (Ep. Ind. I. 
134). This shows that DevapSla was in a sense inferior in power 
to the 'Chandel king and was under obligation to him for 
reasons already stated. 

DevapSla was followed on the throne by his half-brother 
V tyaya pt ia ate mast haws reigned from 953 A.D. to aboat 
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990 A.D. He is mentioned as overlord by a subordinate chief 
Mathanadeva in the Rajaur inscription (Ep. Ind. Ill p. 266). 
We have already commented on the word Gurjara Pratihfira 
occurring in this inscriptuion as the clan to which Mathanadeva 
belonged. The empire oi Kanauj declined still more in the time 
of VijayapSla. Gujarat (modem) was now independent under 
MdlarSja Solankhi. The ParamSra kingdom of Malwa was also 
fully independent as we shall show elsewhere, Munja its greatest 
king being contemporary of VijiayapSla. The kingdom of 
Jajhoti under the Chandellas was also powerful and indepen- 
dent and had apparently taken possession of the Gwalior terri- 
tory, the actual feudatory there being VajradSmana KachhawSha 
chief (A.D. 977, also mentioned in an inscription dated 1083 
A.D. Ind. Ant. XV p. 35). Very little information is available 
about the reign of this king. Possibly he may have been pre- 
sent at the battle which was fought by JaipSla of the Panjab 
against Sabaktegin in 990 A.D. The confederacy of kings 
called by Jaipfil included Kanauj. VijayapBl was succeeded by 
RSjyapSla who is assigned a reign by Smith from 990 to 1020 
A.D. As the fall of the empire of Kanauj took place during 
his reign owing to the conquest and occupation of Kanauj by 
Mahmud of Ghazni, we shall have to come to him again in our 
third volume. 

The above summary shows that the PratihSra line was found- 
ed by NSgabhata I in GurjaratrS or Marwar by defeating the 
Arabs in about 725 A.D. and that his grandson again named 
Ntgabhata II founded its greatness by conquering Kanauj 
and making it the capital about 815 A.D. Bhoja and Mahendra- 
pUa were the greatest emperors of this line which ruled from 
about 800 to xooo A.D. They had an extensive empire com- 
prising almost the whole of ArySvarta and ruled it justly 
secured to the subjects peace and orderly administration. The 
records and grants of these kings use naturally the forms of 
writing and address laid down by the great emperor Harsba. 
Each emperor signs his deeds of grants and attaches a seal 
which recites the names of kings in succession in the mw* way 
as Harsha's grants do or. Moguls* seal did in later times. For 
in s ta n c e the DanlatpurS grant of Bhoja and the DighwS-Pubauli 
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grant ol MahendrapSla recite the genealogy as follows in the 
seal, giving the religion and the mother of each monarch. 

i. Parama Vaishnava DcvarSja, queen Bhflyikfidevi. 

Son 2 Parama MsheSvara VatsarSja, queen Sundarl^evl. 

Son 3 Parama Bhagavatl-bhakta NSgabhata, queen ISatfidevI. 

Son 4 Paramaditya-bhakta Rfimabhadra, queen AppSdevI. 

Son 5 Paramabhaga vat . .Bhoja, queen ChandrabhattErikld. 

Son 6 Do. Mahcndrapila, queen DehanSgSdevi. 

Son 7 Parama Vaishnava Bhoja. 

Brother Paramadityabhakta MabfpSla. 

This seal certainly puts us in mind of Harsha's seal where the 
religion and mother of each king is given in detail. There is this 
change in this seal that while Harsha's seal makes mention of 
Saugata Rijyavardhana this seal makes no mention of a Saugata 
or Buddhist emperor. The people and the kings of ArySvarta 
had given up Buddhism entirely; now the kings were devotees of 
different Hindu gods especially the five gods Siva, Visnu, SQrya, 
Devi and Ganesha. The importance of this change we will 
notice further on but it is necessary to remark here that there is 
nothing strange in the change of deity for each king. Tolerance 
yet reigned in India. As in former times the father might be a 
Mshesha and the son a Saugata without troubling the serenity 
of the family, so in this epoch (between 8oo and xooo A.D.) 
kings could be devotees of different Hindu gods without im- 
perilling the happiness of the family. The verse quoted by the 
writer in I. A. here '* Antah &skts ” etc. lia-. no room here for 
application as it is intended to level redicule against the prac- 
tices of hypocrites. The change of deity can not be ridiculed in 
the case of this kingly line for the kings were real and hearty 
devotees of their special gods but were at the seme time no 
so bigoted as to hate the other gods of the Hindu panchSyat 
tana. This stage came oh later as we shall have to record in our 
next volume. 

The documents and grants issued by the PratihSra kings 
resemble those of Harsha in another point vis., that they are 
terse and do not indulge in praise of each emperor. Other 
aspects of these grants will be noticed later on. There is, how- 
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ever, one peculiarity of these grants viz., that each king has a 
special Biruda or name taken by him and it is mentioned in a 
verse at the end. For example one grant has the line " Srimad- 
BhSka-pra;, uktasya SSsanasya sthirSyateh” followed by a similar 
line giving the name of the emissary who proclaimed the grant 
on the spot. It appears thus that Bhoja had taken the title of 
PrabhSsa, MahendrapSla BhSka and MahlpSla §rl Harsha (Ind. 
Ant. XV. p. 141). Mihira alias Bhoja appears to have taken 
another Biruda viz., Adi VarSha and many coins have been ac- 
tually found with this name. It seems that this emperor 
struck numerous coins in this name and the Siyadoni inscription 
dated 1020 A.D. contains mention along with others of— Adi 
VarSha drammas or rupees. 



NOTES. 


THE PRATIHARA LINE OF THE GHATIALi INSCRIPTION. 

It is necessary to add a note on the line of the Pratih&ra kings mention- 
ed in the Ghati&l& inscription published by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in Ep. 
Ind. Vol. IX. 277 and to examine its relation with the Imperial Prati- 
h&ra line. Strangely enough, this relation does not seem to be discussed. 
The inscription was found in Ghati&l& which is a village 18 miles from 
Jodhpur and presumably near Mandor. It speaks of a column raised by 
a king named Kakkuka in St. 918. Now the genealogy given here is as 
follows. “A Brahmin named Harischandra married a Kshatriya wife 
named Bhadr* and had a son named Rajjila from whom was born Nara- 
bhata from whom came N&gabhata and then in succession i Tata 2 Yafo- 
varman 3 Chandaka 4 Siluka 5 Bhota 6 Bhill&ditya 7 Kakka and 8 Kak- 
kuka from queen Durlabh&devl". This gives approximately for Nara- 
bhata a date somewhere about 701 A.D. (918-160 St. — 75&St) which is not 
far behind the date we have assigned to the founder of the Imperial 
Fvatihirm line, N&gabhata (725-7^0 A.D.) The name Kakkuka also ap- 
pears in that line. It is therefore possible to argue that this was a youn- 
ger branch from N&gabhata. This Kakkuka founder of the column ap- 
pears to be a valorous as well as a learned prince. The countries where 
he established his fame are mentioned as Travani, Valla, M&da (Jaisas- 
mer is still called M&da as Dr. Bhandarkar says). Ary a, GurjaratiL, I-ata 
and Parvata. Arya and Parvata are not quite identifiable but Gurjaro 
tr& is Marwar and L&ta is Gujarat according to Dr. Bhandarkar himself 
He therefore appears to be a subordinate branch prince of the Pratih&ra 
line who distinguished himself in the several dominions of the empire 
and probably ruled at Mandor, the ancient seat of the Pratih&ras. The 
■ubh&shita verses composed by Kakkuka given at the end of this inscrip- 
tion are really interesting. 

It may be objected that this inscription does not mention the rule of 
any imperial soverign of Kananj, as subordinates arc expected to *taU* 
But perhaps Kakkuka belongs to the same family and therefore omit* u 
mention it. The Buchakal& inscription (ditto Ep* Ind. p. 199) ni**iiti‘»ii« 
the overlord, being recorded by husband of a daugh- 

ter of Jajjalca son of Bappaka of the Pratih&ra gotra. Or it may be 
that Kakkuka considered himself equal of the imperial Pratih&ras being 
born of the same ancestor N&gabhata. 
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II— THE DATE OF DAULATPUTRA AND OTHER INSCRIPTIONS- 

This Daulatpurt inscription evidences a grant made by Bhojadeva of a 
village in Dendav&naka Vishaya in Gurjaratri and the year is Samwat 
too. This was first treated as Harsha era but eventually Dr. Bhandarkar 
suggested that the figure should be read as 900. Dr. Bhandarkar has in- 
deed set right a very disputed chronology and as already stated, he has 
the honour duly of setting right the Pratih&ra line chronology. How 
ioo, however, could be read as 900 has not been explained. There is the 
farther fact that the Pehewa inscription of the time of Bhoja is recorded 
in Harsha Samvat era, though the word Harsha is not mentioned. It 
seems Haxsha's- Samvat still continued in the empire in use. Curiously 
enough after about 950 A.D., Vikrama Samvat became universally estab- 
lished in Northern India while in the south the £aka era became equally 
universal. No king thought it fit to start a new era of his own or use any 
other era than Vikrama in the north and the Salta in the south. The 
cause of this shall have to be discussed later on. 

Ill— BBHANDIKULA. 

The S&garatSla inscription of Bhoja says that Vatsar&Ja wrested empire 
from the family of Bhandi. Who was this Bhandi ? The only other 
mention of Bhandi is found in Harsha-cliarita of B&pa wherein this is the 
name of the maternal uncle of Harsha. We know for certain that Indrt- 
yudha was the king of Kanauj who was conquered by Vatsaxfija. The 
only inference possible is that he belonged to the Bhandikula. Is the 
former Bhandi to be assigned to the same kula ? There is no reason why 
this may not be done. The uncle of Harsha as we have said In Vol. I 
(p\ 38) and his mother Yaftomati must have belonged to some subordi- 
nate kingly family. They might have been of this Bhandikula itself- 
They might have belonged to an unimportant branch of the Maukhari 
family which ruled in Kanauj before Harsha and when after the death of 
Harsha and his sister the throne of Grahavarman became vacant, a repre- 
sentative of this branch must have sat on the throne of Kanauj and 
founded the later VarmA kingly family there, described in Vol. I Chap. 
XIV. It is posrible in this way to connect the two mentions of the name 
of Bhandi. 

IV— TURUSHKA. 

The mention of Turushka in the SagaratAl inscription dated about 850 
A.D. is a mystery. The Turks were not probably known to the Indians 
as conquerors until the days of Sabaktegin 1.1. about the end of the tenth 
century. They are equated by Smith with the Arabs, but the Arabs 
were called Tajikas and perhaps Berbers but could not have been called 
Turushkas in 830 A.D. It seems possible to explain that the Arabs aa a 
conqrsring people lost vigour by about 800 A.D. From about 
600 to 800 A.D. their powerful outgoing force was spent aad the CaUpha 
8t Baghdad after Harun A 1 Rashid becam e atieped la Urn g l e a m— el 
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empire. The Thrift began now to come forward and they were employed 
aa mercenary soldiers by the Caliphs in place of ruling Arabs. It might 
thus be that the army of occupation in Sind from 800 A.D. onward 
co n sisted mostly of Turks. There might also have been minor chiefships 
of Turks at least in Sind in about 850 A. JX and these were conquered 
by Mihira Bhoja. So far as is known the word Turushka does not occur 
in the Mah&bhftrata but it does so in the Bhtgavata which undoubtedly 
is a Purftna which came into existence about' the ninth century A.D. (See 
Vol. I. p. 353). 


GENEALOGY OF THE PRATIHARA IMPERIAL LINE OF KANAUJ 

I. Nlgabhata of Bhinmal or Mandor A.D. 725-740. 

L_ 

I L 

II. Nephew Kakkuka Nep. III. Deva-gakti A. D. 

A.D. 74«»*755. 755 to 77a. 

j J 

IV. Vatsar&ja A.D. 770-800 (king of the west, conqueror of 
Kanauj in 780 A.D.) 

V. N&gabhata II emperor of Kanauj A.D. 800- 825. 

VI. Rftmachandra A. D. 825-840. 

I 

VII. Mihira alias Bhoja (most powerful emperor) A.D. 840-890. 

VHI. Mah e nd rapila A.D. 890-908. 


IX, Bhoja II X, M ah l pa i a (Kshitipoia, Vinkyakapala etc. 

A.D. 908-9x0. A.D. 9x0-940. 


XI. Devapgla A.D. 94° a 953- XII. Vijayapila A.D. 955-990. 

! 

XIII. R&jyapfila A.D. 990-xoib 

Kanauj being seised and plundered by Mahmud of Ghasni this line of 
emperors of Kanauj ends with Rijy&p&la though some further descendants 
ruled for some time more. 





CHAPTER V. 


THE CHAVADAS 01 ANHILVVAD PA TAN. 

The history of these ChSvadas can only be given from several 
Prabandhas or Bakhais so to speak of Jain and other writers 
consulted by the author of the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. Ill 
(Gujarat). Most of these Prabandhas are not available to us as 
they were to that author except Prabhanda Chintamani and 
Sukrita Sanklrtana and there are unfortunately no inscriptions 
to support or refute the story of these Prabandhas. The 
legends given in the Prabandhas, as in Marathi Bakhars of later 
history, arc not always reliable and they always contain a 
mixture of fact and fiction which it is very difficult to separate. 
It is undoubted that the ChSvadas of Pajan did establish a rule 
in the SSrasvata Mandala (north Gujarat) during the period 
we are dealing with in this volume ; but though they are said to 
be independent, it seems that they were subordinate throughout 
their history to Kanauj. With these important remarks we give 
below a short account of these ChSvadSs from the Bombay 
Gazetteer Vol. Ill supplemented by a few facts from Sukrita 
Sanklrtana and Prabandha Chitamani. 

These ChivadSs appear to be or may be treated as a branch 
of tire Chlpotkatas or ChSpas of Bhinmal. There was a small 
chiofahip of ChSpas at PanchSsar and the last chief, it is said, 
was killed by one Bhttyada. Who this Bhfiyada waS it is not 
known. The pregnant queen wandered in a forest and gave birth 
to a vigorous son who became famous as VanarSja. This story 
of VanarSja is thus the same story as that of BappS Rswal 
or of the founder of the Deccan ChSlukya line or of other prin- 
ces in later history. B,ut while these latter may be treated as 
copies, we think the story of VanarSja is the original. He grew a 
•toot valiant man who first commenced his career as a freebooter 
Slid having like &vlji in later times had an opportunity to waylay 
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and seize a convoy of treasure * going to Ksnyakubja to which 
the country was subject, was enabled to lay the foundations of 
a kingdom viz., the enlistment of an army and the founding 
of a capital. He founded the city of Anahillapura in what is 
modem North Gujarat. This city is said to have been founded 
in 746 A.D.f This period was the period of the decline of the 
first imperial line of Kanauj kings, when many similar kingdoms 
were founded by heroic Rajputs such as the kingdom of Chitore 
by BappS and of SSmbhar by Ssmantadeva and the kingdom of 
Mandor by NSgabhata. Whether VanarSja had to fight with the 
Arabs we do not know; but it is certain from the NavasSri grant 
noticed many a time before, that the Arabs in their attempts to 
invade the Deccan had defeated some Chipa kingdom. Whe- 
ther VanarSja had to fight with Arabs or not, he succeeded in 
establishing a strong kingdom at Anahilwad which under the 
Solankhis two centuries later was destined to become one of the 
then powerful and independent kingdoms of India. 

VanarSja is believed to have had like BappS, a long reign and 
a long life. He is assigned a rule from 765 to 805 A.D.; why his 
rule is taken to begin later than the founding of Anhilwad i. e, 
746 A.D. does not appear. He was succeeded by his son Joga- 
rSja, (YogarSja is the name given in Sukrita Sanklrtana) who is 
said to have ruled from 806 to 841 A.D. He must have been a 
subsordinate chief to Bhoja the emperor of Kanauj who ruled 
about this time. YogarSja was succeeded by RatnSditya and he 
by Vairisinha. KhemarSja was the next king who ruled from 
856 A.D. and was succeeded by MundarSja (S. S. and not 
ChSmunda) who was. also called Bhfiyada in 88x A.D. His 
successor was Ghaghada or Rshapa who came to the throne in 
908 A.D: The last king was one unnamed king (Bombay Gazet- 
teer) who ruled from 937 to 961 wh en the kin gdom w as seize d by 

* Prabhanda Chintamani states that a Paaeka Kula came from Kananj 
to collect tribute from the land of Gujarat and he was taking away, after 
six months’ stay, twenty-four lakhs of silver drammas when VanarSja 
killed him in a pass and seised the treasure. 

t A paper based on an old ballad in Ind. Ant. TV. p. 147 gives the 
date of the founding of Anahilawad as St. 802 which comes to the 
same year 746 A.D. The same date is given by Meruttunga in the 
Prabandha Chintamani. 
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his sister's son MfilarSja Solankhi. The name of this king is 
given as Bhdbhata in Sukrita Sanklrtana.J 
Except these names and these dates which arc given by later 
Jain PrabandhakSras, we have very little information about 
these Chffvadls of Patan. The city does contain some relics of 
ChSvadI rule. They appear to have been Saivas like almost 
all Rajputs who came to the fore at this time and later on they 
probably patronized Jain Pandits. As they remained feuda- 
tories of Kanauj, they do not appear to have had many wars with 
neighbouring kings. We will close this short notice of these 
ChBvadSs with an account of a minor branch of the ChSpas of 
VardhamSna (Wadhwan) which ruled at about the same time 
from an inscription of DharanivarBha in Ind. Ant. XII p. 193. 

This grant of DharanivarSha is dated Saka 839 or 917 A.D. 
It admits that he was a dependent chief ruling under the emperor 
MahlpSla " ruling by the grace (prasSda) of Rsjidhiraja Para- 
meSvara Sri MahlpBladeva ". Now this MahlpSla must be the 
MahlpSla of Kanauj and not of a Chtld&sama family ruling in 
Kathiawar. This grant mentions four predecessors war., 
VikramSrka 2 Addaka 3 PulakeSin 4 Dhruvabhata, before 
the grantee DharnivarSha and taking 20 years and not 26 
per generation we may put VikramSrka in about 837 
A.D. during the reign of Bhoja Mihira of Kanauj. The ChSpas 
are herein said to be bom from the ChSpa or bow of §iva. As 
' Dr. Bfihler remarks, this legend belongs to the order of etymo- 
logical myths, an order which has often been the cause of much 
confusion. The grant is made to an AchSrya of the Amardaka 
SantSna (Siva sect) and it seems certain that in Gujarat at this 
time §iva worship was much prevalent and these &aiva ascetics 
lived in Mathas built for them as the Buddhists lived in San- 
I^Kramas in previous centuries. 

{ Prabandha Ch. gives the following names and dates. — 

1. Yogaitja till St. 878 4. Ch&munda till St. 938 

2. RatnKditya till St. 881 3. Akadadeva till St 965 

3. Khemrtja till St. 923 6. Bhnyagadadeva till St. 991 = 

943 A.D. 

Mo. 5. built Akadef vari temple and Kanthefvari and No. 6, built 
Bhupadetvari in Patan and the rampart, 




CHAPTER VI. 


THE PARAM&RAS OF DHAR. 

The fourth Rajput tribe which established a renowned king- 
dom in the second sub-period of our history was the ParamSras 
of Abu and subsequently of Dhar. T«*l has described it the 
most potent of Agnikulas and the most extensively spread, quoting 
the bardic saying “the world is the ParamSras V' “But they never 
equalled in wealth and power the Solan khis of Anahilwad and 
the Chauhsns of Ajmer. ” Like the greatness of the PratihSras 
whom Tod wrongly considered to be least of the Agnikulas, that 
of the ParamSras has certainly been less understood by Tod 
because of the then absence' of inscriptions and because they 
have left very few representatives at the present day. Their, 
power under Bhoja was certainly very extensive and their renown 
for learning was equally great. The ParamSras are represented 
at. the present day by minor chiefs only, such as the chief of 
Bijolia under Mewar reputed to be the descendant of the ancient 
kingly stock of DhSr, the Vihil branch of ChandrSvati at the 
foot of Aravali. the Sodha prince ofDhat in the desert and the 
Sinkhli chief of Pugal in Marwar. The Umra and Sumra were 
noted in Mahomedau times but have now become Mahomedans. 

When did the ParamSras rise in power and how did they do 
so ? It seems that Tod is wrong when he states that they held 
Chiton when the Guhilots seized and conquered it in 730 A.d. 
The Moris are indeed given as the first §SkhS of the ParamSras but 
they must be treated as different from the Mauryas at Pstali- 
putra or the Moris of Chiton mentioned in an inscription. The 
Mauryas are not given by Chand among the 36 royal tribes 
though they are given as one of them in other lists. We have 
already shown (Vol. I) that the kings of Sind who were distinctly 
described as Sudras by Hiuen Tsang were relatives of the king of 
Chiton who were certainly Mauryas and consequently &udras. It 
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is not therefore possible to assign to the ParamBras any rise be- 
fore the ninth century A.D. Unfortunately unlike PratihSras their 
earliest inscriptions do not speak of any king before Krishna 
nor. do they state how he rose to power and when. The Udepur 
Prafiasti dated about the twelfth century A.D. gives the names 
of some kings before Krishna which are, it seems, fictitious for 
bards and poets have a fancy to multiply the number of genera- 
tions by repeating names. The learned note of Bfihler in Ind. 
Ant. Vol. I p. 223 which compares all the ParamBra genealogies 
found in different inscriptions and then proceeds to give a de- 
tailed account of the PanunSras of DhSr and Ujjain cannot be 
entirely followed though it has been so followed by some modem 
historians ; for it appears that these ParamBras cannot be assign- 
ed a rise so early as 800 A.D. a date which this note assigns to 
Krishn&rSja for the following reasons. 

It is admitted that the land grants of VSkpatirSja alias Munja 
and Bhoja (Ind. Ant. VI. p. 488) mention the pedigree as Krishna, 
Varisinha, Slyaka and Vskpati, carried on by the later inscriptions 
to Sindhurfija and Bhoja. The Udepur FraiSasti alone mentions 
the first king as Upendra and puts Varisinha I, Slyak I and VBk- 
pati I before Vairisinha. This is as said above a reduplication 
of names which is suspicious and intended probably to carry 
back the genealogy to a longer anterior period. Then again 
the Nagpur Prafiasti begins with Vairisinha only and omits all 
tiie fdbr kings before him. Thirdly, it is not possible to believe 
that the ParamBras could have founded an independent king- 
dom in the days of NSgabhata II emperor of Kanauj who ruled 
from about 800-825 A.D. and who is expressly stated to have 
reduced Mslava to subjection*. Lastly, if we omit these three 
or four kings vix., Vairisinha I, Slyaka I and Vskpati I, we shall 
Be making a dynasty which is historically sound and which 
makes the epithet KrishnapSdSnudhySta as applied to Vairi- 

* And it seems probable that before NSgabhata MUava was m posses 
akm of the MstraHtas. The Baroda grant of Xarkaitja dated 812 
A.D. has the following " he stretched his arm like an iron bar to a 
door (Axgala) for the protection of MUava attacked by the Gutjara 
king proud of his conquering Gaud." As in later history Mahva alter* 
natdy belonged to the emperen of the north and the sonth. 
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simha in Vlfcpati’s grants not far-fetched. These giants, terse 
and official documents as they arc, should in our opinion be 
followed strict’y and not the Udepur Pratiasti of much ’ater 
date. 

The first king, therefore, of this line appears to be according to 
our view Krishnarija who probably distinguished himself first 
as a subordinate chief and then as an independent king in about 
910 A.D., when the Kanauj PratihSra empire had began to de- 
cline and had received shock from the RSshtrakfita king Govinda 
III, in the days of MahlpSla who has been assigned a rule from 908 
to 940 A.D. We know that the earliest grant found of Vskpati 
alias Munja is dated in' A.D. 974. If we suppose that he began 
to rule in 970 his father Slyaka may be assinged a reign from 
950 to 970, his grandfather Vairisinnha from 930 to 950 and his 
great-grand-father KrishnarSja from 910 A.D. to 930 A.D. These 
grants apply the titles P.B. MahSrSjSdhirSja and ParameSvata to 
all the three kings before Vskpati. Although these are imperial 
titles they may well be assumed by an independent sovereign 
and do at least show that KrishnarSja was an independent king. 
The ParamSras appear first to have reigned in Avanti or Ujjain 
and then removed their capital to DhSrS which was not founded 
by them for it already existed and is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of the seventh century A.D. (No. 51, plate No. XXXII 
Corpus Inscriptionorem Vol. III). They made DhSri their capital 
probably because they had constantly to fight with their adver- 
saries and neighbours the Solankhis of Anahilavlda. The 
next imaginary kings Varisinhal, Slyaka I and VSkpati I have 
to be omitted according to our view and Bfihler himself says 
that " their descriptions in the Udepur PraSasti are conven- 
tional nor is a single historical fact recorded about them in any 
document." We come, therefore, to the real successor of Krish- 
narSja Vairisinha who was also called by the people Vajrata. 
His son was Slyaka otherwise called Sri Harsha (Slyaka 
being an abreviation of §ri Harsha itself and not SinharSja) 
and he is mentioned in NavasShaftnka, also in Prabandha Chin- 
tlmani. Two things an recorded of him. He conquered the 
Hunas (Navasihattnka) these being a branch of Kshatriyas or 
they may be foreigners vir., Arabs, the word Huya being extended 
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to them and secondly lie like Garuda (snake-eater, this being the 
wmhtoiw of the ParamSras as shown in their grants) seized the 
.wealth of king Khottiga (Nagpur Prafasti). Now Bfihkr says 
that thisKhottig a is the Rsshtrakfita king of Msnyakheta who 
made a grant on a solar eclipse day 22, October 97X and who 
certainly died before September 972 on which day the Kardl 
plates of his nephew KarlcarSja are dated. This shows that 
Malta was also at feud with the Ristrakfltas of Malkhed as 
with Gujarat and that Slyaka and Khottiga were contempor- 
aries. The period which may be assigned to Slyaka’s reign is 
950-973. For DhanapSla poet says that he composed his work 
(Paiyyalachhi) " in 1029 V. E. when Msnyakheta had been 
plundered by the ruler of Malwa ” and Bfihler thinks that this 
must refer to the attack on and defeat of Khottiga by Slyaka. ' 
(V.E. 1029 or 972 A.D. which is the date of the book must also 
be the date of the plunder of Msnyakheta). This does not also 
contradict Vgkpati’s first land grant of 974 A.D. 

Slyaka’s son and successor was the famous Vikpati alias 
Munja. He takes other titles also in his grants viz., Amogha- . 
varsha and Prithvlvallabha, perhaps from die Rishtrakfttas 
whom he or his father had humbled. There is no doubt shout 
the identity of VSkpati with Munja as the NXgpur Prafasti 
mentions this name only. He was a great post and c. great 
vanquisher. He was also a liberal patron of poets and many noted 
names in Sanskrit literature belong to authors patronised by 
him such as Padmagupta, Dhanika, Halffyudha and DhanapHa 
He is as conqueror also well-known. He defeated the Rlshira- 
kStas and along with them the KaranBtas, Cholas and Kefalas 
(as stated in Udepur PraSasti) and also the Haihayas ofChedi, 
YuvarSja being their king. The«e latter were the allies and 
nSktlves of the RSstrakQtas. But Meruttunga’s story that 
he conquered Tailapa sixteen (recently corrected to sax) times* 
each time releasing him and then was defeated and taken pri- 
soner himself by Tailapa is probably a myth of the same type 
as the story of FpthvirSja conquering Shabuddin six times and 
each time releasing him and himself bring finally defeated* 
taken prisoner and beheaded. Such stories are the natural sug- 
gestions of poets' brains and they gain credence within a couple 
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oi centuries mf even earlier. But the story of Munja is further 
embelli sh e d by poets who borrowing details from the story of 
Udayana and VSsavadattS state that Munja was in his regal con- 
finement attended by the sister of Tailapa (this is on the face of 
it absurd among Rajputs) who eventually fell in love with him 
and who was asked to enter into a conspiracy to run away with 
him. The plot being discovered by her to her brother, Munja was 
ill-treated and finally beheaded by Tailapa. This legend is too 
poetical to be true and not being supported by any statement 
in any contemporary or later epigraphic record may be dis- 
carded. One may, however, believe that. Munja more than 
once defea t ed Tailapa who was leniently treated after each de- 
feat but that he finally was himself d efe ated by the latter and 
, killed in battle. 

He was succeeded by his brother SindhurSja who was himself 
after a few years’ reign succeeded by his son Bhoja whose great- 
ness had been already foreseen by his unde Munja. Bhoja was 
by far the greatest monarch of the ParamSra kings of Malwa ; 
but as his reign fells in the period from xooo to 1200A.D. and as 
he was a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni, we have to re- 
serve his reign to our third volume. It is, however, necessary 
to state here that the story that Munja wished to kill him in 
his bqyhood as it was foretold that the latter would eclipse him 
is an/vthpr unhistorical myth and has to be treated as the 
creation of a . poet's imagination*. The question when Smdhu* 

• With to this the accession of Bhoja and the death of Munja 

wo may coll the following from Ep. tod. 1. p* 230. It la not true that Vtt- 
pin Mnja appointed Bhoja as his successor, nor that he wanted 
to MB Mm. The following sentence from Nav a aS hteSnk a dispels these 
Ideas. " Vttpati placed die earth in Sfedhtpaja’s hands whan he 
s t ar ted for Ambdca’t town.” This clearly shows that when Munja start* 
ed ea Ms lest fetal against the RSstrakfttss he left b ehin d 

atpdhmtje probably us Vuvastj* sad when he died an the field of bettfe 
gi la tter succeeded to the th rone by natural succession. This is further 
sap pe r tea by sentence in Nava-Sttastnka " When His Majesty 

Vttpati was abont to ascend to heaven ha put a seal on my Hp. Sindhuxtja 
the young er brother of that brother of poets now tweaks it." This means 
thnt Vttpati had appointed Padmagupta as the court poet and Sifidhu- 
Byn cs accession a g 1 ^ 11 conferred that pest upon him.. N. J. *Hrtsnu 
fetal* that wbso vttpati died. Bhoja fee in t e nd e d wen a smr wee a miner 

ift 
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rlja died and Bhoja succeeded may be discussed here. Munja is 
proved to have been alive in 994 A.Dl as Amitagati says in the 
colophon to his work SubhSshita-R&tna-Sandoha that he com- 
posed his work in Vikrama Samvat 1050 (994 A.D.) during the 
reign of Munja which may, therefore, be taken to end in 997 A.D. 
R.B. Gau rt s h a nkar Oza in his recent brochure on the subject 
ass ign s zoio A.D. as the date of the death of Sindhurija which he 
thinks took place in a fight with Chimudarija Solankhi of Patan. 
This fact he culls from a description of the latter in the Bad- 
nagar PraSasti of KumSrapSla dated V. £. 1208 or 1157 A.D. in 
which the word SindhurSja was wrongly translated by Bfihler 
as king of Sind. “ It is probable, nay almost certain*'* Gauri- 
s h a nk a r contends, "that this word means SindhurSja king 
of Malwa" and we may accept the story of Sindhuraja being 
killed in a conflict with ChSmundarSja of Gujarat. t But the 
date of this fight does not appear in any document and we are 
not yet certain whether SindhurSja died in iozo A.D. The date 
of the accession'of Bhoja is yet uncertain but cannot be much 
later than iozo and cannot be X02Z A.D. as stated in Bhoja 
Ptabandha of Subhiiita as wehave a grant of his dated Z020 


ebont eight years old and therefore meat have been placed on 
the throne at eighteen i. t. about tan years after Mnnja’a death in 995 or 
in about 1004. Bat as the story of his being named a successo r U not 
credible we may say that Bhoja succeeded in the natural course when 
Siddhnrtja was killed in battle in about 1010 A.D. with the king of An- 
b&wad. 

* It may be stated here that the attempt of Indian kings to seize the 
capital of each other is not strange. An adversary is considered bumbled 
when' his capital is seised ; see for instance the attempt by the 
Germans in Enropesn (history to seise Paris or Rome. We need not, 
therefore, wonder if Feramlras seised Wayakheta or Rlahtrak&tas 
•wed nod plundered DhM or Kananj. 


tThis is supported by the following line in a Jain work of Jayaaiaba- 
dswa Sttxi lad.: Ant XII. p. 197. 


w 'n^urtsfi— 
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A.D. made in -memory of his conquest of Konkan (Ep. lnd. XI 
p. 8x also lnd. Ant. VI. p ; 48). This conquest must have hap* 
pened a few years at least after he came to the throne and not 
immediately. We must, however, admit that the dates assigned 
to each king in this line are yet approximate only. 

Mr. Lele in his early history of DhSr in Marathi says that 
Munja excavated many tanks in. DhSr which he first made his 
capital and one beautiful tank is still called Munjaslgara while 
there is another tank known after SindhurSja alias Kufija 
known ah KufijasSgara. There is a Munja tank at Mandogadh 
also. Munja also built ghats and temples at Uj jain, at Mahefi- 
varai on the Nerbudda and at Omkar and Dhartnapuri. 


Genealogy of PakamIba Kings of DhAr— 


KfishnarBja. 

Circ. 914-934 A.D. 

I 

Vairisinha alias Vajrata. 
Cir. 934-954 A.D. 


Slyakaor&iHanha. 


954-973 A.D. 

I 

VXkpati or Munja. 

973—997 A.D. 

Sindhurlja or Kunja. 

997 to circ xoxo A.D. 

I 

Bhoja, famous in the ParamXra line. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE CHANDELLAS OF JAJHOTI OR BUNDELKHAND. 

Oral tradition recorded by Vincent Smith states that Bundel* 
kfaand or Jejikabhukti was occupied by the Ghaharwtrs and 
after them by the PratihSras before the Chandellas came to it 
(J. R. A. S. B. x88x part I). But oral traditions, though there 
may be some grain of truth behind them, often confound dates. 
Whether the beautiful lakes abounding in Bundelkhand were 
constructed by the GahaxwSrs before the Chandellas came to 
Bundelkhand as oral tradition relates is not certain. 
It is quite possible that people orally assign builders to con- 
structions that preceded them by centuries, but further this 
oral tradition is contradicted by the historical evidence of 
Hiuen Tsang who records in about 640 A.D. that there was a 
Brahmin king in Jajhoti. We have already stated that this Brah- 
min must have been a governor under Harsha. The Maukhari 
or VarmS empire after Harsha must also have retained this 
near province under its direct control while it was strong 
and we may surmise that an independent or semi-independent 
power set itself up in Jajhoti only when the VarmS empire 
was tottering and when IndrSyudha was being replaced by 
ChakrSyudha on the imperial throne of Kanauj by a foreign 

newer. 

* 

Epigraphic records also support this historical inference; 
for the Benares inscription of Dhanga the most famous long of the 
Chandella line (Ep. Ind. I. p. 123-125) sets out a pedigree which 
readies back to about the same time vis., the beginning of the 
ninth century i. *., when the first Kanauj empire fell. The first 
king of this family who founded the kingdom is said in this re- 
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cord to be Nannuka who may be assigned by calculation back* 
wards and who has been assigned by Smith from tradition a 
reign from 831 to '850 A.D. The exact year 831 A.D. is based 
by Smith on the years 204 and 225 given by the Mahoba Kanun- 
gos to Smith as die dates of the supplanting of the Parihfiras by 
the Chandellas. These are Harsha years and undoubtedly show 
that the Harsha empire was still hovering over them. These 
dates are equivalent to 8x0 and 8x3 A.D. and while the first date 
may be taken to represent the coming to prominence of the 
Chandellas in some battle, tin.* second may be taken to represent 
the accession of Nannuka to the mlership of Jajhoti. Nannu- 
ka’s successor was Vijaya from 870 to 890 A.D. In the above 
inscription two brothers arc mentioned JayaSakti and Vijaya- 
fiakti while in another inscription of Harsha of about the same 
time (Ibid) the name appears as Jcjjaka. The name Jcjjaka is 
derived sometimes from the names of these two kings but it is 
to be noted that the name of Jajoti (derived of course from 
JejSkabliukti) is mentioned by HiucnTsang two hundred years 
before. The word Bhukti or province certainly indicates that 
it was then a province directly ruled from the capital whether 
it be Kanauj or Ayodhya (under the Guptas) and the name 
Jejaka must have come to this king of about 870 A.D. by repe- 
tition. Vijaya’s successor was RShila (890-910) and he seems 
to be the first powerful king of this line. His capital was Ma- 
hoba and the large tank near Mahoba named after him RShilya 
SSgar and the fine granite temple on its bank commemorate 
his name in the province. His exploits arc mentioned even by 
Chand Bardai poet of Pfithviiuja. His daughter NandS Devi 
was married to Kokkalla, the contemporary famous king of the 
neighbouring Chedi kingdom. I lis son and successor was Harsha 
who married KanchukS of a ChShamSna family and his rule 
may be assigned to about g~io-o >o A.D. The race of his queen 
is given by Smith as the race of Gangs. What Gangs meant 
is not known but probably it is the name of a ChShamSna 
family. 

Harsha’s son was Yafovarman who raised the family to its 
highest eminence by conquering the famous hill fort of KSlan 
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jam which was then in the possession of the Kalachori kings. 
The fortress of KSlanjam is noted throughout Indian history. 
Kilanjara is also noted as a holy place from the days of Mahff- 
bhSrata. The kings of Chedi called themselves by the epithet 
Kslanj arapuravaiSdhiSvara " lords of the great city of KSlan- 
jam but this title was wrested from them by the Chaadella 
king YaSovarman. This exploit of his is mentioned in this 
inscription as also the fact that he conquered Gauda, Khasa, 
Kosala, Kashmir, MithilS, Mslava, Chedi, Kura and Gurjara. 
This list is long and probably exaggerate^. But Chedi was the 
Kalachori king from whom KSlanjara \ms conquered and Gurjara 
must be treated as the PratihSra emperor of Kanauj. Now it is 
recorded that Harsha the father of YaSovarman had assisted 
DevapSla of Kanauj during his fight with the RSshtrakota India 
III of the Deccan. His son YaSovarman must have defeated the 
already weakened king of Kanauj subsequently and obtained from 
him a renowned image of Vaikuntha or Vishnu. This Chandella 
king appears to be Vaishhnava and the KhijurSho inscription 
records that a famous image of Vishnu was obtained by Mahl- 
pSla from Shahi king of Kira who had obtained it from the 
king of Bhota or Tibet. This fact recorded in this inscription is 
very important and shows that Jajhoti was already independent. 
In fact as Smith has observed (£. H. I.) the later kings of Chan- 
della line must be considered as independent, the earlier being 
subordinate to Kanauj during the days of the emperors Bhoja 
and MahendrapSla. The inscription of Dhanga of Sam vat 
1053 (A.D. 999) describes Harsha as ParamabhattSraka and 
FammeSvara as also Yafiovarman and we may conclude that 
Bamha was the first independent king (Ind. Ant. XVII. p. 202). 
Secondly the KhajurSho inscription describes* DevapSla as 
Hayapati the lord of horses. It has already been pointed out 
that the Kanauj kings coming as they did from Marwar were 
strong in cavalry and it may be noted that Hayapati, Gajapati, 
Nampati and Bhfipati began to assume special signification as 
titles of kings from this period. 

Yafovarman may be assigned a rule from 925-959 A.D. His 
anoqeesor was Dhanga. the gmatast king of the Chanrtrila Une 
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as usual being the third from Haisha. The KhajurSho in- . 
cripthm (Ep. Ind. I. p. 123-35) gives the limits of his kingdom 
(which is rather unusual in inscriptions). He ruled bom the 
Jumna on the north to BhSsvat on the Malwa river on the south 
and from Kfilanjara fort on the east to Gopfidri (Gwalior fort) 
on the west. The Malwa river mentioned must be taken to be 
Betwa (and not DosSn which is a river of DaSSraa) and BhSs- 
vat has properly been identified with Bhaillasvamin or Bhilsa 
of modern days. 

Dhanga has left many inscriptions and three have been 
known dated 954, (the KhajurSho inscription already noted) 
998 and 1002 A.D. In the second inscription he is described 
as equal of Hammlra. This certainly refers to his fight with 
Sabaktegin along with other princes of India fought beyond the 
Indus somewhere near the Krammu in about 989 or 990 A.D. 
Ferishta also says that Jayapala of Lahore was assisted by KSian- 
jaxa with men and money in his war against Sabaktegin. This 
inscription records that Dhanga was the equal of Hammlra 
while Mahomedan historians record that the Hindus were de- 
feated in this battle. Probably it was a drawn battle but the 
details of this fight and the further history of the Chandella 
line which continued upto 1200 A.D. in glory we have to leave 
to our third volume. 

Dhanga had a long reign and a long life also and he is believed 
to have ended his life by drowning himself at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Jumna which is religiously considered to 
be a meritorious act of self-destruction. RsjendralSl however 
t hinW that he died a natural death, the expression used in in- 
scription No. 3 dated 1002 being merely figurative.* Dhanga 

* So fsr as we think the expression is not figurative. The verse is as 
follows (Bp. Ind. I. p. 146). 

I 

^ \i II 

d gltavN'f unt mwmM i 
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mads a grant In Benares (noted above Ind. Ant XVI) wbich 
need not signify that he ruled as far as ; but that he 

was the most powerful of his line was certain. He was a devotee 
of &va his father being a devotee of Vishgu. His inscription 
(Ep. Ind. XII. p. 2zo) begins with the words 4 Om Namah 
Siviya.' As stated already kings in those days were devotees 
of Siva, Vishnu, Soxya or Devi without any bigoted 
feelings in favour of their own deity, intolerance coming on at 
a later stage only. 

Coins have been found belonging to the Chandellas which re- 
semble the coins of the Chedi kings, Duigi of the latter being 
substituted by Haafiman in those of the former. But, strange- 
ly enoughfiio coins of early kings even down to Dhanga have been 
found (see Ind. Ant. XXXVII wherein Smith has given the 
corrected information about the history of the Chandellas and 
their coins from the data available to 1908). Smith thinks that 
in thft time of tlifsc kings, people used c oin s# 

It may, however, be surmised that people still used the coin- of 
die Kanuaj empire viz., the Adivariha coin of Bhoja and other 
coins. It is only GBngeyadeva of Chedi of the eleventh century 
who fiat struck special Chedi coins and probably the Chardelks 
imitating him struck coins of gold, silver and copper of their 
own substituting DurgS with HanumSn! Which king of the 
rhaiyfoiiag was the devotee of HanumSn does not appear but 
this subject belongs to the period of history to he treated m our 
third , volume. Here it may only be noted that the expression 
It the end of the Khajuifbo inscription of Samvat V. E. zozz 
(Ep. lad. I, p^ 123-35) “in the reign of Vinlyakapila ” 
which Kielhom is unable to explain may indicate that 
though Yafcvarman was independent he still acknowledged 
the nominal suzerainty of the emperor VinSyakapila or Mabi- 
P»la who was then dehd and his coins must have been current 
in the several states of India even though they were then inde- 
pendent as the Mogul coins were in tbc^ country of dm 
Mantfias. ' 
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Genealogy of the Chandellas with probable dates of acces- 
sion as given'by Smith in Ind. Ant. XXXVII p. 127. 


I. Nannuka ac. 831 A.D. 


II. Vakpati ac. 845 A.D. 

I 

III. JayaSakti ac. 860. A.D. 

I 

IV. Vijaya£akti ac. 880. A.D, 

1 

V. RShila ac. 900 A.D. 

I 

VI. Haisha ac. 9x5 A.D. 

1 

VII. YaSovarman ac. 930 A.D. 

I 

VIII. Dhanga ac. 950 A.D. 

I 

IX. Ganda ac. 1000 A.D. 


The line continued to about 1287 A. D. in which year the 
last king Bhojavarman is said to have ascended the throne. 
This part of the line will be dealt with in our third volume. 



NOTE. 


SMITH'S WRONG VIEW ABOUT THE ORIGIN 
OF THE CHANDELLAS. 

$ir Vincent Smith is nearly certain that the Chandellas are by origin 
Bhars pr Gonds. In his Early History of India (2nd Edn.) he observes 
" The inference is fully justified that the Chandellas are originally Hin- 
duised Bhars or Goods/' fp. 379). This inference has doubtless been sug- 
gested by the strange bias which has obsessed the views of almost all 
European scholars and induced them to believe that the Rajputs were 
foreigners and if not foreigners aborigines. Let us see what are the justi- 
fications for this inference. They are not given here by Smith but they 
appear from what he has written in his paper on the Chandels in Indian 
Antiquiry Vol. XXVII (p. 137). There he observes " I still hold the opi- 
nion (1908) that the Chandels sprang from an aboriginal stock, whether 
this stock was called Bhar or Gond, we cannot say.” The first argument 
advanced is the 'silly legend* among the Chandels that they are born from 
the union. of the moon with a Brahmin maiden. ” The only significance 
of the myth is its implied admission that the pedigree of tfir dan required 
explanation which was best attained by including it in the moon-des- 
cended Rajputs and adding respectability by inventing a Brahmin 
ancestress. As a matter of fact the Chandels are regarded as a 
i£L an of impure descent." Secondly, Smith says that the indications are 
fairly distinct that the Chandel clan originated in the midst of the Gonds. 
The Chandel Zamindar of Mahoba claims to be autochthonous and traces 
his origin to Maniyagarh, the ancient ruined fortress on the Ken river. 
This tradition is confirmed by the fact that Maniya Dev (Devi) whqse 
shrine exists aft Maniyagarh was the tutelary deity of the Chandelas. 
When they occupied Mahoba in the beginning of the 9th century, they 
brought with them the worship of the goddess who appears to be akin to 
the Gond deities. The poet Chand associates Maniyagarh with a Gond chief- 
tain so late as the 16th century." Thirdly* Smith states that the Chandel 
pqpcess Durg&vati married the Gond chief of Mandala “ The Gaharwars 
and the Haihayas of Chedi " finally adds Smith “ came to the front in 
the same way as successful adventurers among some one or other of the 
aboriginal races who after attaining power claimed rank as Kshatriya, 
Rajput or Thakor as Gond chiefs do to this day." How flimsy all these 
arguments are will be apparent to every Hindu reader. : and they scarcely 
deserve any refutation ; yet for the sake of European readers we proceed 
ft snake some observations on them. 
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The first argument la baaed on the M silly legend " about the origin of 
the Chandrit current among them. Now it may be stated without fear 
of contradiction that such silly legends have been current in every age 
and country about heroes and heroic dans and that they lead to no in- 
ference whatever about their real origin., When the Greeks believed that 
Achilles was bom of Apollo from Theatis, is it to be understood that this 
Is a true story, about his origin ? Nay more, is it to be argued that this 
story was concocted in order to conceal the really base origin of Achilles ? 
We have already said that such stories have been invented in India 
by poets and bards from Vedic times and that they have simply to be set 
aside as fancies, leading to no inference either as to the baseness or nobi- 
lity of the hero's birth. Indeed when the Chandella bards invented this 
story about their patrons, in the usual fashion of what Kielhom calls 
name-myths i- e., myths suggested bymames, they scarcely dreamt that 
the very story would be utilised by scholars for the purpose of debasing 
the ancestry of their favourite clan, instead of raising it in estimation. 
The name Chandella suggested that the originator of the family was the 
Moon himself and the mother ass 4 ned was the best that could be. But 
as we have said, these stories are simply to be ignored and we have only 
to infer that the Channel clan was by public estimation assigned to the 
lunar race. What we have really to ascertain is whether the dan was at 
any time treated as non-Kshatriya. If so this claim of the Chandellas 
to Rajput descent would be invalid. 

The really effective argument advanced by Smith, therefore, is that con- 
tained in the last sentence of Smith viz ., as a matter of fact the Chandels 
are regarded as a clan of impure descent.” Our reply to this 
is an emphatic denial and that this is not a fact. We have first the evi- 
dence of Chand himself (whom Smith subsequently quotas). Among 
the 36 Royal families enumerated by Chand the Chandels are among 
the very first. The name Ghhand therein in the first verse stands for 
Chandella according to our view. And even if this were not so, we find 
th at the Chandel is given by Tod in the Kumixapfila Sanskrit Mss. list 
incorporated by him in his table of lists giving the number of the tradi- 
tional 36 Rajput families. The Chandels were then treated as good 
Rajputs in as far old times as the days of Kum&rap&lachanta. Then 
again in the long account given by Chand about the attack on Mahoba 
by Prithvir&ja we do not find any statement which would lead us to be- 
lieve that the Chandels were treated as of impure origin. Thirdly, epi- 
graphic evidence shows that the Chandels married into good Rajput 
families, especially into the Haihaya family which has always been con- 
sidered as of good Rajput blood, in spite of the doubt which Smith throws 
over its purity. Lastly, even at present the Mahfirftja of Gidhaur w ho is 
the chief remaining representative of the family is considered to be a good 
Rajput and as he observes in a letter of his to us not only marriages 
Into good Rajput families such as Chauhftns etc., but marriages from such 
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families into the Chandel family take place constantly. It is, therefore, 
not a fact that the Chandels are or were regarded as of impure origin. 

The third argument of Smith is equally unsound and illogical as the 
first though it is not based on incorrect information. For how does it 
follow that the Chandels are Gonds themselves, because the clan origina- 
ted in the midst of the Gonds? We know from history that hundreds 
of Rajput families established small kingdoms among Gonds, Bhars, 
Bhils and other oboriginal tribes. In fact the instinct of the Rajput leads 
him to go into such wild regions inhabited by aborigines and carve out 
a small kinerijm for himself if he has no room in the Aryan country. 
The Gnhilots for instance lived among Bhils and founded a kingdom, but 
does that make the GuhPots Bhils ? Even the British have established 
a vast kingdom among Hindus and Mahomedans, does that make them 
Hindus or Mahomedans ? It is strange that historians cannot see how 
adventurous Kshatriyas went fron Aryan lands into Himalayan valleys, 
into the sands of Rajastan and the hilly regions of Mewad and Jaipur 
and established kingdoms for themselves. It does not, therefore, follow 
from the Chandels coming to sovereignty among Gonds that they are 
Gonds themselves. The Chandel Zamindar of Mahoba's belief that they 
are autochthonous need not be wondered at. When we know from his- 
tory that the Chandels are there in Mahoba for nearly one thousand 
years it is not to be wondered at that the Zamindar believes that they 
have been there from the beginning of time. In fact the Chandels have 
been in Gond land at Manyagarh even from before their coming to 
Mahoba. When they came there we do not know ; perhaps they came 
there during Kushan or Hun invasions of the Aryan land viz., the Punjab 
and the Gangetic valley. But as a matter of fact many well-read scholars 
still believe that the Indian Aryans are not foreigners and the Aryan an- 
cient home was in India itself and not outside of India.neither in the Arctic 
region nor in the Volga region ; why need we attach any importance to 
the view of the Chandel Zamindar that they are autochthonous to Bun- 
delkhand and hence argue that the Chandels are Gonds? 

The argument based on the Chandel deity Maniya Devi is equally ab- 
surd. It is well known that every Rajput family has its separate tute- 
lary goddess and if we believe that the Chandel Rajputs when they first 
entered the Gond land established a kingdom about Maniyagarh, 
then* first fortress, we may not be surprised that their tutelary deity is 
called Maniya Devi. The statement that the deity is akin to the Gond 
deities is vague and even if taken to mean that the Devi was adopted from 
the Gonds it does not prove that the Chandels are themselves Gonds. 
For as we have said elsewhere, the worships of §iv& and Durgfc have appa- 
rently been borrowed by the Aryans from the aborigines and have been 
identified by them with certain Vedic deities' worship. It is, therefore, not 
strange if there is any thing common between the Chandel 
worship^ of Maniya Devi and the worship of Gond deities. Lastly 
the fact*that in tie sixteenth century Maniyagarh was aworitfod with 
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a Good chief by Cha n d shows nothing as to the origin of this Chaadellas. 
When t h ese came to Mahoba and established from them a vast kingdom' 
so early as the ninth century A.D., after their fall about izooAJX that 
there was a Good chief in Maniyagarh leads to no inference whatever. 

It is strange that the s tory of R&ni DurgSvatl should have been die* 
torted by Smith into proving what is exactly the opposite of what it shows. 
We quote below the account given in the Akbanftmft of Abul Fazal 
(Beeveridge VoL II p. 324) on which the inference of Smith is based appSr . 
rently. " She (Duxgavatl) was the daughter of Raja SaitBhan of Rath 
and Mahoba who was a Chandel by caste. The Raja gave her in marriage 
to Dalpat the son of Aman Das. Though he was not of a good family 
yet as he was wealthy and the Raja S&lb&han was in bad circumstances 
the latter was compelled to make alliance/* Further on it is stated “ From 
Old times the house of the ruler of Gadha was of high rank. Yet it had 
nothing beyond reverence. This Kharji took things under the denomi- 
nation of pesbkaah ** Lastly on page 326 we are told that Dalpat was in 
reality the son of Govind Das Kachhav&ha and he was adopted by Sangram 
and named Dalpat and “ Rani DurgSvatl was given in marriage to him/* 
Now it is dear from the above that even Abul Fazal grants that the 
Chandels were pure Rajputs and that DurgSvatl was given 'to a Thakor 
of lower rank from compulsion. Best Rajput girls, we know from history, 
were often given in marriage to even Mahomedan kings. Does that make 
the Rajputs Mahomedans ? The Rajput instinct, as stated above, leads 
him to give his daughter to a king even though he may be a Mahomedan. 
But pride of caste prevents him from marrying from any but the best 
Rajput family. But the greatest wonder is that even Dalpat or his 
ancestors are not stated in this account to be Gonds ; whence Smith 
treats them so is a puzzle. The family appears to be Rajput though it 
was of impure descent but rich and powerful and ruled in Gadha and the 
surrounding country. Finally it may be stated that Rlpi Durgtvatl 
proved her true Rajput blood by fighting with the Moguls most . 
stubbornly and when unfortunately defeated and wounded on the battle- 
field by stabbing herself to death with true Rajput courage and contempt 
of death in face of fear of dishonour. Is it not strange that the story of 
Rlpi Duig&vatl which in fact proves the greatness and parity of the 
Chandella family should be destorted by Smith to prove the exact 
contrary ? 
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THE KALACHURIS OF CHEDI. 

The Haihayas are an ancient clan of Kshatriyas descended 
from Sahasrfixjuna who is credited in the PurSNas with having 
defeated the demon RSvana. They occupied the Nerbudda 
valley in very ancient times and are said to have fought with 
Sagara the solar race king of Oudh. They then obtained pos- 
session of South Kosala (Chattisgadh) and retained it down to 
the most recent times viz., the days of the Marathas of Nagpori*. 
In Volume I Chap. XV we have already given the history of 
these Haihayas of the Central Provinces and anticipated the 
history of the Kalachfiris of Chedi who were undoubtedly a 
branch of these Haihayas of the Central Provinces. When the 
Kalachfiris came to power and established their separate king- 
dom at Tripura (modem Jubbalpore) cannot be stated . Indeed 
the KalachOris throughout their history down to the 14th cen- 
tury use an era of their own called the Chedi era and its com- 
mencement has been fixed by Kielhom at 248 A.D. And this 
era is found to have been in use in even Western India viz., 
Gujarat and Konkan and it is therefore probable that the Kala- 
chQries enjoyed an extensive rule in centuries preceding even 
the Chfilukyas of the Deccan. In fact it may be asserted that 
they succeeded to a great portion of the Andhra empire of ‘the 
the Sfitavfihanas. They were certainly in possession of the 
ajpost impregnable stronghold of Kslanjara from a long ti me 
and had extended their sway up to the Jumna whence the 
name Chedi given to them. 

Whatever this may be, it seems certain that the Kalachfiris 
as a power came to notice in the mediaeval period of Hindu 
India at about the middle of the ninth century. How they 
obtained the name KalachUri need not us 1 for of 
fam i l i e s and clans arise in a thousand unknown ways and as 
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We have already observed, it as futile to inquire what KalachOri 
means as to inquire what Haihaya means or Chilukya or ChSha- 
mina or Pratihira and a score of other names mean (though 
poets and bards are fond of inventing legends to explain names 
which are fitly called etymological legends and which even 
though they may be found in the Rigvcda are unfit to be 
seriously taken into consideration). It is undoubted that a 
king named Kokkalla belonging to the KalachOri clan came 
to prominence at about 850 A.D. as may be gathered from the 
two earliest inscriptions of the Kalachuris edited by Kielhom 
in Ep. Ind. Vol. I p. 255 and II p. 305 and called the Bilhauri 
stone inscription and the Benares copper plate inscription. 
The history of the Kalachnri line is given by Kielhom from 
these records in Ep. Ind. Vol. II and we may still further sum- 
marise it as follows giving a few additional remarks of our own. 

Kokkalladeva, the founder of the greatness of this family, is 
extolled in these inscriptions as having conquered the whole 
world and to have set up the two victory’ pillers in the North 
and the South viz., Bhoja and Krishnaraja. Now Bhoja is 
of course Mihira Bhoja of Kanauj whose dates are known as 
862-76-82 A.D. while Krishnaraja refers to the RSshtrakOta 
Krishna II whose dates are known as 873-911 A.D. It is also 
stated that Kokkalla gave promise of security to Harsha of 
Chitrakota a fact which we have already noticed. In another 
inscription Kokkalla is said to be Tri-Kaling3dhipati, the lord 
of Tri Kalinga. It is, however, difficult to believe that Kokkalla 
could have actually conquered all these powerful kings especial- 
ly Bhoja and Kyishna who were in fact the emperors of North 
and South India. It seems to be likely that the power of Kok- 
kalla I, was recognised more owing to alliances than to actual 
conquests. We know that Krishna of the RSshtrakotas had mar- 
ried a daughter of Kokkalla and that he himself had NattS sis- 
ter of Chandeila Harsha as his queen. It may be surmised that 
Bhoja of Kanauj was also connected with Kokkalla by mar- 
riage having probably married a daughter of his. The 
Haihayas were undoubtedly the best Kshatriyas and we 
know throu gho ut medieval history alliance with Haihcyas 
was sought by all the Kshatriya families. The Pe c c a n Ch3> 
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lukyas of the seventh and eighth centuries and later married 
flaihaya daughters and PfithvlrSja too of the twelfth cen- 
tury was connected with the Haihayas by marriage. Itmust, 
however, be admitted that Kokkalla was indeed a powerful 
king as he is mentioned in these records as the founder of the 
family. But the eulogy that he raised two victory pillers in 
the persons of Bhoja and Krishna in the north and south can be 
sustained, historically speaking, not on the basis of conquest 
but of alliance. 

Kokkalla’s son and successor was Mugdhatunga or Prasid- 
dhadhavala (or simply Dhavala) who had two sons Bila Harsha 
and Keyuravarsha. The former seems to have succeeded but 
had probably a short reign. The latter became king after him 
and had a queen named NohalSdevi born of aChSlukya SSmanta 
or feudatory chief. The Bilhauri inscription gives the story of 
the first Chalfikya king springing from the handful of Drona of 
the BharulvSja gotra the importance of which legend we have 
already noticed. NohalSdevi had a temple built to Siva called 
thence NohaleSvara and the inscription records grant of vil- 
lages to the temple and its worshipper. There appears to have 
been a reincarnation of Buddhist monks and monastaries, a conti- 
nuation in Saivaite monks and Mathas who professed the §aiv5- 
gama of Lakullfia and almost all Rajput kings who now came to 
prominence appear to be Saivite and followers qf the Agama, a 
fact on which we will comment later on when taking a general 
religious survey of the country. 

Keyuravarsha was also called YuvarSja and he seems to have 
been defeated by a Cha n della king as mentioned in a Chagdella 
record. His son was Lakshmaiia whose queen was RShadS. 
|hdr daughter BonthSdevI was the mother of the western 
Chllukya Tailapa of the second or later family whose certain 
date is 973 A.D. T-aWhmawa was followed by £ankaragaga 
and after him by his second son YuvarSja II who was ji contem- 
porary of liunja (974, 979, 993 AJ>). YuvarSja’s son and 
successor was Kokkalla-deva II whose son was the famous 
Gingeyadeva of this family. His certain date from inscription 
is J037 AJ>. and his history naturally belongs to the third 
period of our history and will be dealt with in our OM volume . 
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The Kalachoris, therefore, cannot be regarded as a new branch 
of Kshatriyas which came to the fore in the mediaeval age ; but 
an old existing kingly line which attained prominence about 850 
A.D. by alliance. Their greatest king GSngcya and his suc- 
cessors belong to the period from 1000 to 1200 and they proba- 
bly took advantage of the fall of the Kanauj empire caused by 
the shock of Mahmud’s invasion. The line was always devoted 
to §iva and it was also a pure well-known Kshatriya family. 
The dates are not quite certain but the genealogy of the family 
upto GSngeyadeva may be given somewhat as follows : 

I. Kokkalladcva 830 A.D. circ. 

II. Mugdhatunga alias Prasiddhadhavala 900 A.D. 

HI; Bala Harsha IV. Keyoravarsha YuvarSja 

m. NohalSdevI 923 A. D. 

I 

V. Lakshmanadcva 950 A.D. 

VI. Sankaragana 970 A.D. Vll. YuvarSjadeva II. 

contemporary of Munja dr. 980 A.D. 

I 

VIII. Kokkalladeva 1000 A.D. 

I 

IX. GSngeyadeva 1020 A. D. 


S8 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE PALAS OF BENGAL. 

In the preeeding chapters we have sketched the history of all 
tile Rajput kingdoms which came to the fore in the second sub- 
period of the history of medieval Hindu India ». «., from about 
800 to 1000 A.D. in what may be and is called the middle land 
comprising the modem U. P., Rajputana and Central India. 
These Rajput families were all orthodox Hindus, mostly devotees 
of §iva and they first came to prominence owing to their offering 
successful resistance to Arab invasions from Sind. In the outlying 
provinces, similar Rajput kingdoms arose about the same time 
but not by the same causes. They arose in the usual way 
viz., by the decadence of kingly families and the most important 
of these were the PSlas of Bengal and the RSshtrakttas of the 
Deccan. 

It is interesting to note that India usually falls into the 
divisions as those at present, owing to peculiarities of climate, 
soil, language and even the characteristics of the people. The 
present U. PI and Oudh formed then the empire of Kanauj. 
Oudh being directly held under it besides the Gangetic valley. 
Rajputana and Central India branch off into several kingdoms 
in the same way as now and is still distinct from U. P. Similarly, 
Bengal and the Deccan naturally constitute distinct iringrdnrwg 
and so also the Madras Presidency usually tends to come 
one rule either that of Chola or PBndya. We need not, therefore, 
wonder that Bengal came to be one kingdom under the rule of 
the PUas at about this period. 

The rise of the Pllas is given in their documents in a waimw 
which is. indeed, unique in Medueval Hindu history, though it 
was a manner not uncommon in ancient times in India. We 
have seen in Volume I that after the fall of Hsrshah empire 
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Bengal was divided into several small kingdoms which constant* 
ly quarrelled among themselves. During the empire of the 
Vannls and probably under Yafovarman of Kanauj, Bengal 
nominally came under the suzerainty of Kanauj, the Gauda king 
being killed in fight with YaSovarman. During the latter half 
of the eighth century, the central power of Kananj becoming 
weak, the province became a prey to anarchy, called in the 
Kh&limpur grant of DharmapSla as a state of fishes eating one 
another. The people, consequently, by consent of all, elected 
Gopila as the king of Bengal and he soon established a central 
government first at Pltaliputra and then at Monghyr or Mudga- 
giri which practically extended over the whole of Bengal includ- 
ing Magadha, Magadha and Bihar being often leagued with 
Bengal as they were a few years ago or separated from it as 
at present. 

• GopSla was a Buddhist, Buddhism being still prevalent in 
Magadha and Gauda. There was, indeed, a reassertion of Hin- 
duism against Buddhism in the time of & ftnk a of Karna- 
suvarna or under MSdhavagupta of Magadha. But this part of 
the country was the birth-place and stronghold of Buddhism 
which naturally lasted here longer than in the rest of the country. 
Gopila was, however, a Kshatriya being bom of the Suryavania 
as stated in Pda records. The Varqiframadhanna which 
Buddhism had flung away in the beginning was strong again 
and even the records of these Buddhist kings show that they 
were keen observers of it and kept Varna pure. They also 
respected Brahmins and made gifts to them. The rule of the 
Buddhist Gopila was not, therefore, troublesome and his minis- 
ters and many of his subjects who were Hindus were not much 
offended. Gopila is , supposed by some to have belonged to 
the Pratihira Pda dynasty of Kanauj but it seems that there is 
no reason to suspect this. The name ending Pila is taken by many 
Kshatriyr families ; in fact it is a suffix generally recommended 
for Kshatriyas who are required to take a suffix meaning pro- 
tector and we consequently find Pila and Gopa and Triti as 
usual waShau of Kshatriya names. Moreover, the rise of the 
Pgla dynasty did not follow the rise of the Pratihira dynasty 
biff was ahnoat synchronous with it as will be pnaanffy men. 
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Keilhom has given the dynasty o! the PSlas as follows in his 
paper on the AmagScchi plates of VigraharSja III patting 
together the inscriptions found till then. He has not assigned 
dates as unfortunately these inscriptions do not use any known 
era but give regnal years of kings. This is a great difficulty in 
fixing exact dates ; though this shows almost to a certainty that 
these were not open to influences which brought in the Vikrama 
era to the forefront in the rest of the country. We may, how- 
ever, assign probable dates from contemporary events men- 
tioned in these records of the PSla dynasty. 

The father and grandfather of GopSla (Dayitavishnu and 
Vlpyata) may be omitted as we know that GopSla was the first to 
obtain sovereignty by the choice of the people. He was the first 
king and appears to have fought with VatsarSja of the west, 
Indr&yudha of the VarmS dynasty of Kanauj and the RSshtrakOta 
king Govinda III as already mentioned. This gives for him a 
date about 780 to 800 A.D. 

His son and successor was DharmapSla who is said to have 
married a RSshtrakOta lady. He conquered IndrarSja of 
Kanauj and replaced him by ChakrSyudha with the consent 
of many feudatory princes as stated in the oft-quoted two Slokas 
of the KhSlimpur and BhSgalpur grants. He thus may be 
placed from 800 A.D. to 825 A.D. It is well known that NSga- 
bhata, son of VatsarSja defeated ChakrSyudha and thereafter 
deposing him became the king of Kanauj himself. He had, of 
course, to defeat this DharmapSla before he could seize the 
empire. He was himself, however, defeated by Govinda III 
RSShtyakQta but as already stated the defeat wqp not so serious 

S to oust him from Kanauj. This Govinda III appears 
have been the father-in-law of DharmapSla ; for the 
BhSgalpur inscription (Ind. Ant. XXI p. 250) mentions that his 
wife was RSnnadevi, daughter of Farabala of the RSshtrakOias 
and Parabola has been well identified by Keilhom with 
Govinda III. It seems, therefore, consistent that Govinda III 
should have gone to his help against his enemy NHgabhata who 
hail defeated DharmapSla and should have rested content with 
tifr defeat of NSgabhata as it prevented the latter from 
encroaching further upon Bengal. 
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DharmapSla was succeeded by DevapSla, his nephew and he 
may he assigned a reign from 825 to 850 A.D. He again was 
succeeded by his nephew VigrahapSla I. It seems that both 
DharmapSla and DevapSla were without sons and adopted their 
nephews as sons. This explains why DevapSla is in one grant 
called nephew of DharmapSla and in another his mother is said 
to be RSnnadevi. VigrahapSla married LajjS, a Haihaya princess 
(see BhSgalpur grant). He may be assigned a reign from 8^0 to 
875 A.D. His son was X SrSyanapSladeva who made this oft- 
mentioned BhSgalpur grant. The year is not certain as the 
date is mentioned in regnal years. NSrayanapSla was suc- 
ceeded by Rsjyapsla who married BhSgyadevl, daughter of 
R&shtrakfita Tunga who is identified as Jaggattunga. He may 
be said to have reigned till 925 A.D. and was followed by his son 
GopSla II (925-950) who was followed by VigrahapSla II (950- 
976) and he was followed by his son MahlpSla who issued the 
S&ranath grant which for the first time gives us a distinct date viz., 
1083 V.E. or 1026 A.D. Byassigning25 years to each reign we come 
to MahipSla's rule ending in 1000 A.D. and even if this inscrip- 
tion be supposed to belong to the last year of MahllpSla’s reign 
we have a difference of about 26 years which, distributed over 
9 reigns, gives a difference of about 3 years for each reign. This 
is really negligible and we may suppose some one of the kings 
to have had a long rule and probably MahlpSla himself. This 
inscription mentions that MahlpSla was driven from his posi- 
tion by enemies, but that he recovered his patrimony by his 
efforts. Who these enemies were and how the kingdom was 
regained are matters of great curiosity. Perhaps the shocks of 
Mahmud's invasions which India received a$ this time were 
responsible for this mishap for the effect of these shocks 
might have reached even distant Bengal. But this belongs to 
the third volume of our history and we dose our notice of this 
PSla d^masty here though it did not continue for long hereafter 
and it was succeeded by the power of the Senas m the eleventh 
century A. D.. (MahlpSla was succeeded by NSr&yanapSla 
and he was succeeded by VigrahapSla III who made the 
AmagSchhi grant on which Keilhorn has recorded his valua- 
ble note.) 
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The giants of these Pilas show that they were truly Ksha- 
triyas though they were Buddhists, probably only in the beginning 
or in name. They had marriage relations with the Rlshtrakttjas 
and the Haihayas of Chedi. They made grants to Siva temples 
and ascetics of the Sivfigama sect (most probably Lakultfa 
which was predominant at this time all over India). For 
NiriyanapSla who made the BhSgalpur grant does not call 
himself Saugata, though he calls his father so and he expressly 
states that he had constructed a thousand temples to Siva 
(svay&m-kSrita-sahasrSyatanasya) . Then again these grants 
show that a distinct further advance had been made in the art 
of government and administration as will be noticed in detail 
in our chapter on administration in this volume. But one 
thing seems rather retrograde and tending towards the final 
ruin of the land viz., that the army seems to consist not of 
local levies but of merceneries from foreign races which are nearly 
the same as are now used by the British Government. The 
details of this will be found in our chapter on army in this 
volume. 

The extent of PSla rule appears to have comprised the whole 
of modem Bengal, Bihar and Assam and probably part of Orissa. 
The BhSgalpur grant states that the PSlas had conquered 
Utkala and FrSgjyotisha or Assam. Magadha and Bihar were 
included in the very beginning as the ^hfilimpur grant is issued 
from Pitaliputra. Eastern Bengal, too, was included in their 
dominion; for we no longer read of two kings or kingly umbrellas 
in Bengal, a fact mentioned only in connection with GopSla's 
rule. 

The PSla and Sena dynasties are both of them historical and 
have left contemporary records. Who was " Adisura ** and who 
tire other kings whom tradition relates is a difficult problem to 
solve ; but records as yet have not proved their existence beyond 
the shadow of doubt and we, therefore, refrain from expressing 
any opinion on the subject. 
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THE GENEALOGY OF THE PALA KINGS OF BENGAL. 

(The dates are all tentative). 

GopSla elected king of Bengal. 
780-800 A.D. 

I 

Dharpapila 

800-825. 

I 

Devap 51a— brother 

(adapted nephew). I 

825-850. I 

Vigrahapila I. 
850-875. 

I 

NSrSyanapala 

875-900. 

I 

Rijyapala 

900-925. 

I 

GopSla II. 
9*5-950. 

I 

Vigrahapila II. 
950-976. 

I 

MahlpSla 

made a grant in V. £. 1083 or 1026 A.D. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE RASHTRAKUTAS OF THE DECCAN. 

The RSshtrakutas are represented as belonging to the race of 
Yadn. According to Wardha plates they belonged to the 
S&tyaki branch of the lunar race and were descendants of a 
princess named Ratti. Ratta is said to have had a son Rash- 
trakata after whom the family was named. But this is certainly 
a later theory and we already know that RSshtiakfita, like modem 
Deshpande, is an official name. The first three princes of the 
RSshtrakfita family given in grants hitherto discovered are 
Goyinda I, Karka I, and Indra II (Dr. Bhandarkar mentions 
two earlier ones. viz., Dantivarman and Indrar 3 .ja). Govinda, 
Karka and Indra II arc noticed in only a few grants of the RSsh- 
trakutas and are described in general terms. The poets praise 
their bravery, their justice and their piety but nothing is said 
about them in particular. 

Indra RSja is said to have married a princess who was de- 
scended on her father’s side from Salikya (Chalukya) race and 
who was bom in the Soma Anvaya (Samangada plates). With 
the state of relations during the succeeding reigns, matrimonial 
alliances between these two families were hardly possible. The 
Samangada plate which is the earliest grant of the RSshtrakutas 
found upto this time gives us a clue to fix the dates of these 
kings (B. B. R. A. II p. 371). The grant is dated 675 Saka ». 
753 A.D. and is given by Dantidurga the fourth king of the 
RSshtraktlta family who first established his indepe n de n ce of 
the ChSlukyas. Counting backward, therefore, and allowing 35 
years for each generation the year 660 A.t>. may be roughly 
assigned to Govinda I, 685 A.D. to Karka and 7-0 A.D. to 
Indra Rfija. 

The fourth king Dantidurga the son of IndrarSja and his 
Ch$lukya queen was one of the greatest kings of the family. 
He is said to have acquired for his family the supreme sovereignty 
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of Mahiiishtra the limits of which were the Naimadi on the 
north and the Tungabhadri on the south. It is expressly 
stated in the Alis plate of Yuvarija Govinda II (Ep. In. VI 
page 2 x 0 ) that he first conquered and conquered easily the 
Chilukya power, great as it was by its conquest of K&nchl, 
Kerala, Chola, PSndya, Sriharsha and Vajrata (who the last is 
must be discovered). 

The SSffiangad plate also attributes to Dantidurga this great 
exploit. He is said to have subdued without effort the ChSlukya 
king Vallabha and to have obtained the title RSjadhir&ja Para- 
meSvara and he is said to have defeated with a few of his follow- 
ers'the whole army of Kamitaka which had been renowned for 
humiliation of Shriharsha (of course, the' famous Kanauj Bud- 
dhist king). The -king Vallabha above named must be the 
last ChSlukya king Klrtivarman II. 

Dantidurga probably died a violent death at the hands oi his 
paternal unde and successor Krishnarija. This is not borne out 
by many of the grants which make no reference to the event at 
all but the Baroda grant states that “ Krishnarija destroyed a 
relative who followed an evil course and assumed the sovereignty 
for the good of the race." If we take into consideration how 
anxious the court poets might be to avoid all references to in- 
ternal dissentions in the families of their patrons we may accept 
this account as true even though mentioned in only one grant. 

Krishnarija carried on the work of Dantidurga and completely 
subjugated the Chilukyas. In the Ridhanpur plate he is said 
to have in short 2nd swiftly tom the fortune of the ChSlukya 
race. He it was who built the famous temple of Kailfisa at Eli- 
pura (Vend or Effort). . In the Wardha plates he is described 
as <me " who protected the earth by the temples of ISvara con- 
structed by him by which the earth shines as by many Kailisa 
mountains. The Baroda plates state a good deal alone about 
the beauty of this temple of Kailisa : " When gods saw the 
temple, ’say the Baroda plates, “ they were struck with wonder 
and said ' this temple of Siva is self-existent, for such beauty 
is not to be found in a work of art 

Krishnarija was succeeded by his son Govinda II. Nothing 
particular is said about this king except the usual praise and the 
*9 
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Vani-Dindori, the RSdhanpur and the Baroda plates drop his 
name altogether. This shows that he was a negligible king; 
The Wardha plates state that “ sensual " pleasures made him 
careless of the kingdom and entrusting fully the universal 
sovereignty to his younger brother Nirupama, he allowed his 
position as a sovereign to become loose. The Vani-Dindori 
and the RSdhanpur plates, however, seem to imply that, he was 
dethroned by his younger brother Nirupama. 

Dhruva, also known by the names, Nirupama and Dhora, was 
an able and warlike king. He conquered and imprisoned a 
prince named Ganga and also drove VatsarSja the king of the 
west who was proud of having conquered Gauda to Maru 
land ; and took from him the two umbrellas he had taken 
from Gauda (Radhanpur grant Ep. Ind. VI p. 243). He also 
conquered a Pallava king in the south. It seems that this 
king Dhruva is referred to as reigning in the south, by the Jain 
HarivamSa written in 783 A.D. 

The next king, Dhruva Nirupama's son, was Govind III. 
He is also called Jagattunga. The Vani-Dindori and Radhan- 
pur plates were issued by him in Saka 730 i. e. in 808 A.D. Govind 
III was undoubtedly the greatest king of the Rashtrakuta line. 
The Kavi grant states that he was raised by his father to the 
supreme sovereignty for his great qualities which his brothers 
and enemies resented and a confederacy of 12 princes raised a 
rebellion against him. In such a condition Govind III seems 
to have acquitted himself bravely. He fought the confederacy 
and subdued it completely. After this he released king Ganga 
whom his father had imprisoned " from the prolonged pain of 
fetters ” but Ganga remaining determined in his enmity Govinda 
sqjxlued him again and again put him into confinement. He 
then undertook an expedition against the Gurjar king who 
fled when he heard of Govinda's approach and he probably took 
Kanauj. Next Govinda received submission of the king of 
Mfilava, " who by this time had learnt to form a just estimate of 
his own powers.” This was probably not a king of the famous 
Param&ra line. Then on his reaching the slopes of Vindhya 
hills, a king called Mfirafarva hastened to offer him presents. 
Them having passed the rainy season at Shrlbhavana (Malkhed) 
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he advanced with his; army to the bduks of the Tungabhadri 
and again subdued the Pallavas whom his father had conquered 
already. Finally, he ordered the lord of Vengi into his presence 
and made him assist in building or fortifying a city. Govinda 
Ill's biruda ending in varsha was Prabhutavarsha " raining 
profusely”. He has given the two grants mentioned above 
from Mayurakhandi. This place ha.* been identified with a hill- 
fort in Nasik territory of the name of Morakhand. 

Govinda III was succeeded by his son known by the name of 
Amoghavarsha. This probably was one of his birudas but what 
his proper name was is not ascertained. In his grants he is also 
referred to as AtiSayadhavaJa and Lakshmlvallabha. 

The date of the beginning of the reign of Amoghavarsha can 
be ascertained from the Nilagunda inscription (Ep. Ind. VI. 
p. ioo). The inscription is dated Saka 788 t. e., 866 A.D. and the 
grant recorded in it is said to have Ixvn given in the 52nd year 
of the reign of the king. This shows that Amoghavarsha must 
have begun his reign in 814 or 815 A.D. The latest grant made 
by Amoghavarsha is recorded in a Kanlicri inscription (Ind. Ant. 
XIII p. 135 No. 43) which is dated Saka 7gg i. e., 877 A.D. This 
shows that the reign of Amoghavarsha came to a close at about 
877 A.D. and extended over the uuusally long period of sixty 
years. 

In the Kharda grant, the city of Manyakheta is spoken of as 
being very prosperous in Amogliavarsha’s time and the ques- 
tion is whether it was this king who founded the city and made it 
his capital. The Wardha plates are clear on the point. In 
them Amoghavarsha is said to have founded Manyakheta 
which laughed down the city of Indra, king of gods. Manya- 
kheta is identified with the present Malkhed in Nizam's terri- 
tory. But we already have seen that Govinda, his father rested 
at §rlbhavana or Malkhed, and it seems that it was already 
chosen as capital by Amogha's father. 

Amoghavarsha waged wars with the Chalukyas of Vengi and 
probably conquered some territory belonging to them. In the 
Kharep&tan plate he is said to have marched against them and 
putt several princes to death. The Nilagunda inscription 
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reprr.-ents liim its being worshiped bj Vanga, Anga, Maguiha, 
Malava and Vongi. 

Amoghavarsha gave- certain grants for the benefit of Jain 
sanctuaries. Dr. Bhandarkar in his history of the RSshtrakfitas 
(Bombay Gaz. Vol. z. p. xz) alludes to two stanzas to be found in 
the historical appendix at the end rtf a Jain work entitUd 
Uttarapurana where AmoghVarsha is represented to have been 
a devoted worshipper of a holy Jain saint named Jinasrna. 
In his note on Amoghavarsha as a patron of literature (Ind. 
Ant. XXXIII p. 197) Dr. Fleet refers to a small Sanskrit tract, 
containing about thirty verses consisting of questions and an- 
swers on moral subjects, entitled Ratnamalika or. Prafaottarc- 
malS. In the Digambara Jain recension of the work there is a 
stanza at the end which represents Amogravareha as having 
abdicated the throne in consequence of the growth of the re- 
ligious spirit in him. From this we may infer that Amogha- 
vairha was a patron of Digambara Jains, though we have no 
evidence to prove that he had accepted that faith. Amogha- 
varsha in the Deccan and Mihira Bhoja in the north seem 
to be contemporaneous powerful kings, a repetition, so to speak, 
of Harsha and PulakeSin II of the seventh century A.D. 

Amoghavarsha’s son and successor was Akfilavarsha. He 
married Mahadevl, daughter of Kokkala, a king belonging to llie 
Sahasrarjuna (Haihaya) race. The proper name Of this kii g 
was Krishna as is clear from the Wardha and Kardfi plates. 

The Wardha plates state that this king frightened Guijara, 
destroyed the egregious pride of the arrogant L&ta long and 
deprived the people on the sea-coast of their sleep, ; Further, 
his ccmmand was obeyed by the Andhra, Kalinga, Ganga and 
Magadha kings waiting at his gate. 

‘The Nava^ari plates dated §aka 836 give a description of Akfi- 
lavarsha’s wars with Guijara as given by the old mm of the 
time of the grant. This shows that the wars must have taken 
place about 25 or 30 years before this time «. e., in about §aka 
8xx or 806. According to Dr. Bhandarkar the date of this 
king 'ranges between Saka 797 and 833 i. between 875 and 
9x1 A.D, 
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Akalvarsha's son was Jagattunga but his name is not given 
in the list of kings given in the Kharepatan grant. After Akala- 
varsha, the name of Indraraja is mentioned who is spoken of as 
the grandson of Akalavarsha. The doubt is cleared by the 
Wardha plates which state that Jagattunga was taken to heaven 
by the creator without his having got the kingdom. Jagattunga 
married Laxmi, daughter of the son of Kokkala who is called 
Ranavigraha in the Sangli and Navsari grants and Sankara- 
gana in the Karda plates. From this union sprang Indra who 
succeeded his grandfather. 

As stated above Indra III came to the throne after Akala- 
varsha. His title was Nityavarslia according to the Navasari 
grant. Nityavarsha is the donor of the Navasari grant. He is 
represented as residing at his capital Manyakheta but as having 
gone to Kurunda on this occasion for his Pattabandhotsava. 
This must have been a ceremony in honour of his coronation. 
He is said to have weighed himself against gold on this day 
and is said to have given that gold to Brahmins. The grant is 
issued in §aka 856 (934 A.D.) and Indra appears to have ascend- 
ed the throne in that year. Dr. Fleet has published an inscription 
in Ind. Ant. XII p. 224 according to which Indra appears to 
be ruling in §aka 838 i. e. in 916 A.D. 

As regards the next king, there is some confusion in certain 
grants. The Sangli grant, however, is clear. It is recorded in 
these plates that Indra married Dvijamba (Vijayamba according 
to Dr. Bhandarkar) daughter pf Anangadeva who became by his 
virtue the son of Kokkala of the flaihaya race. By this wife Indra 
had a son named Govinda who is the donor of the Sangli grant; 
The Kharepatan plate, however, states that Govinda was the 
younger brother of a king named Amoghavarsha. The Wardha 
grant is more explicit. In this it is stated that Amoghavarsha 
died immediately after his father " as if through affection for 
him" and his younger brother Govindaraja ruled the kingdom. 

This king as appears from the Wardha and Kharepatan 
plates was not a good ruler, the Kharepatan plate describes him 
as always surrounded by crowds of young damsels while the 
Wardha grant says " Fettered by the chains of the eyes of 
women, he displeased all beings by taking to vicious courses, and 
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bis limbs becoming enfeebled and the constituents of the 
(political) body becoming non-coherent, he met with destruc- 
tion.” The Sangli grant, however, which is issued by this king 
pours praises upon him. 

The Sangli grant is issued in §aka 855 *. e., 933 A.D. In an 
inscription published by Dr. Fleet Govinda under the nam«» 
PrabhOtavarsha is said to be reigning in §aka 840 -41 e., in 

918-19 A.D. We have seen above that Indra ascended the throne 
in €aka 836 so that it seems that Govinda had a short reign. 

From the Kh&repatan plate it appears that after Govinda 
IV, his paternal uncle and the second son of Jaggattunga cam e 
to the throne. The Waidha plates state that “ after the H<^ th 
of Govinda IV king Amoghavarsha's son Jaggattunga being 
entreated by the feudatory chiefs to maintain the greatness of 
the sovereignty of the Rattas ascended the throne of heroes.” 

Amoghavarsba III was succeeded by his son Krishna; the 
Wardha grant which is made by this king describes him in 
detail. The enemies who transgressed his commands were 
punished, he put to death Dantiga and Bappata who had grown 
insolent. He thoroughly subdued the Ganga prince. Hpgrip g 
of the ease with which he captured the strongholds in the south 
the Gurjara king who was preparing to take the fortresses of K§- 
lanjara and Chitrakttta in the north had to give up the enter- 
prise. All feudatory chiefs between the Himalayas and Sim- 
hala (Ceylon) paid obeisance to him. The Wardha grant is mad* 
by this king in the name of his younger brother Jagattungadeva 
and is dated> <§. 862 i. e., 940 A.D. He appears to be reigning in 
&aka 873 (Ind. Ant. XII 256). From a statement at the end of a 
Jain work called Yagastilaka Dr. Bhandarkar gathers that 
Krishna was the reigning monarch in §aka 881. He thus seems 
to have ruled between 940 and 959 A.D. 

* Kpishna III was succeeded by his younger brother Khottiga. 
The Karels grant states “ when the elder brother KrishnarSja- 
deva went to heaven, Khottigadeva, who was begotten by the 
king Amoghavarsba on KhandakadevI, the daughter of Yuva- 
raja, became king. ” Krishna and Khottiga thus appear to be 
the sons of the same father but of different mothers. Khottika 
appears to be reigning in &aka 893 (Ind. Ant. XII. p. 255). 
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Khottika was succeeded according to the KhSrep&tan grant 
by Kakkala, the son of his brother. The name of this brother 
according to the Karda grant was Nirupama. From the KardS 
grant Kakkala appears to be a brave soldier. He is stated 
to have conquered a numerous army of his foes in Gurjara and 
played and amused himself with C-hola. He is said to be a 
constant protector of Hunavi prince and was dreaded exceeding- 
ly by the sovereign of PSndya. Kakkala was, however, con- 
quered in a battle by Tailapa who belonged to the ChSlukya 
race and thus the sovereignty of the Deccan passed from the 
hands of the RSshtrakutas into those of the later ChSlukyas 
about 974 A.D. 

The Karda grant was made in the reign of Kakkala and is 
dated &aka 894 or A.D. 972 and another grant (Ind. Ant. Vol. 
XII. p. 270) represents him to be on the throne in Saka 896 or 
974 A.D. The Rashtrakutas were thus the supreme 
masters of the Deccan from about 750 A.D. to 974 A.D. An 
attempt was made to set up India IV a son of Krishna III by a 
western Ganga prince but it did not succeed and in an inscrip- 
tion (Ind. Ant. XXIII p. 124) it is said that India IV. starved 
himself to death by the performance of the sallekhana vow on 
20th March 982 A.D. (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 182) . • 


* The kings of this line with dates of accession or death may be given 
together for the readers' benefit as follows (pedigree given separately). — 

I. Dantidurga 753 A.D. 

II. Krishna Ak&Uva. 773. 

III. Dhruva Niru DhSrava. 783. 

IV. Govinda III. Jagat. Pra. 808. 

V. §arva Nxipat-Amoghav. 814-875. 

VI. Krishna II Ak&l&va-Subhat. 875-911. 

VII. India III Nityav, 914 grandson. 

VIII. Amoghav. II. 

IX. GovinSa IV br. Suvarnav. d. 933. 

X. Baddliga Amoghav. Ill nncle. 

XI. Krishna III Ak&lava. 940-961. 

XII. Khottika Nityav 971. 

XIII. Kakkala or Karka II. Amoghav. 972-974 ; lost the kingdom being 
conquered by Tailpaa Chtlukya. 
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We will close this chapter with a few general observations 
about the Rfishtrakutas of Msikhed. They must be first dis- 
tinguished from the RSshtrakfitas or Rithods of Rajputara. 
The former were lunar race Kshatriyas with probably Atri as their 
gotra, wh : lc the latter were and still claim to be SuryavamSi 
Kshatriyas with Gautama as their gotra. In this, the Rishtra- 
kutas resemble their predecessors the ChSiukyas. The Maratha 
ChSlukyas with Manavya as their gotra and probably solar-race 
Kshatriyas are distinct from the Rajput Chalukyas who are in 
inscriptions described as lunar race Kshatriyas with BhSrad- 
vija as their gotTa. The identity of names should not mislead 
us. The same family name does sometimes recur, but the fami- 
lies are distinct. This is usually where the name is a mere 
designation like Rashtrakuta. The later inscriptions of these 
Rashtrakutas notwithstanding, as we have already shown in 
Vol. I, the word Rashtrakuta meant the chief revenue officer 
of a province, Kuta or chief of Rashtra of province. It is a 
revenue official designation like Deshmukh of modem times 
and it gradually became a surname. In the Maratha country 
the Deshmukh or head of a district is generally a Maratha and 
the Deshpandc or the clerk of the district is generally a Brahmin. 
When the Maratha Aryas settled in Maharashtra they even 
then adopted this arrangement much like the Normans and dis- 
tributed the head-ships of Raslitras or districts (which is 
peculiarly a Maharashtra word) among the leading Maratha 
families who were thence designated Rashtrakutas. These 
RashlrakQtas were, therefore, pre-eminently Marathas and their 
empire in the Deccan from about 750 to 974 A.D. is the most 
glorious period' of Maratha history. 

The great danger of a Mahometan invasion of Mah&rastra had 
already been averted by the prowess of a Maratha ChSlukya chief 
of the Gujarat branch in 738 A.D. as the Navasari inscription 
indisputably proves. The greatness of this exploit is evidenced 
by the titles which the sovereign lord of the Deccaol bestowed 
upon the Chief in Gujarat. He was given the title of the " re- 
peller of the unrcpellable " The Mahomedans had come onward 
in their career of conquest like a whirlwind having conquered 
Sindha, Kachha, ChSpotkata, Maurya, and others and had rushed 
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southwards “ to conquer the whole oi the Deccan." They were 
met by their equals or superiors and annihilated by the sword 
of the Ma rath as. The danger of foreign conquest was thus averted 
from MahSrSshtra for five centuries more. The rise of the 
Rishtrakatas took place after this event and throughout their 
history the Arabs were their friends being the enemy of their 
common foe the Gurjaras, the kings of Kanauj. 

The rise of the RSshtrakutas commenced with Dantidurga 
and bis successor Krishna built or rather cut cut the famous 
rock-cut temple of Elora which is, indeed, even now a wonder of 
the world. A whole temple of Siva has been cut out of solid rock 
from a mountain and consists, so to speak, of one stupendous rock. 
The design is, indeed, sublime and the ornamentation is mi- 
nute. It speaks volumes of the skill of the excavator engi- 
neer who must have carried the whole design in his bead, plans 
and estimates being probably then unknown,. The Rashtra- 
kotas have signalised their name forever by this work though 
they appear to have left nothing more, MSnyakheta, their new 
capital, having in its delapidated condition nothing to boast of. 

The RSshtrakata kings generally have simple names such as 
K-'shna, Govinda and India a practice which continues down 
to this day in Maharashtra. But they too have birudas or 
titles of high sounding character. Besides the title Prithvival- 
labha or simply Vallabharai (Balhara of the Arabs) inherited 
from the ChSlukyas, they took delight in special titles ending 
in varsha, such as Prabhfitavarsha, Amogh a varsha, Nityavarsha 
and so on and in tunga and the student of history is very often 
at a loss to remember what particular varsha or tunga 
each king is. 

The RSshtrakata Marathas like their predecessors the Chfiluk- 
yas and their modern representatives the Bhosles hold possession 
of LSta or southern Gujarat especially Navasari which is still in 
possession of the Maratha Gaikwads. They also often held posses- 
sion of Malwa. In the south they conquered up to Tanjore 
like their predecessors and successors. But the RSshtra katas 
unlike the ChSlukyas but like the modem Marathas went con- 
quering north as far as Kanauj which as the seat of the Northern 
Empir e, was the natural objective as much as Delhi the seat 
so 
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of the Mogul Empire was the objective of the modem Marathas. 
It does not appear that the ChSlukyas had gone so far north. 
Pulake&n had, no doubt, defeated Harsha and Vinay&ditya had 
conquered Yafovarman but that was probably in the Nerbudda 
region where the northerners had come and not in the heart of 
their own empire. The exploit of Indra is referred to with 
pride in the Cambay plates of Govind IV (Ep. Ind. VII p. 36) in 
crossing " the deep Jumna vying with the sea or the Indus " 
with cavalry swimming and storming and devastating Kanauj so 
that it truly became KuSasthali or a plot overgrown with grass. 
The Jumna is broad and deep even now and must have been 
much more so in those days when it was not cut up by canals. 
And there were no bridges to cross it. The feat of cavalry 
swimming unfordacble rivers is, indeed, not uncommon in his- 
tory and the Marathas were then as now known for their horse- 
manship. These cavalry raids of the Marathas appear then to 
have been as effective as in modem history. Along with cavalry 
for which they were known the RSshtrakQtas appear, however, 
to have kept up infantry also and a goodly elephant force (see 
Arab writers). 

The RashtrakQta government was well regulated and what 
is strange they kept their army regularly paid as we shall pre- 
sently see. They were by religion Saivites but later kings ap- 
pear to have an inclination towards Jainism and the spread of 
Jainism among the agricultural population of the Kamatic has 
to be specially noticed and may be thus explained. These 
RSshtrakQtas of the' Deccan had marriage relations with the 
Rajputs of the rorth, as we find RSshtrakQtas marrying into the 
Pfia family of Bengal and the Haihaya family of Chedi. Then 
we are told in the AtpurS inscription of Mewad that Allata's 
mother was a RSshtrakota princess; we are inclined to believe 
that she was a princess from the Deccan. There was then no 
Rfishtnkfita family of renown in the north and the special 
mention of the family of this princess here indicates that she 
came, of a powerful, family. The Nilagund inscription of 
Amoghavarsha I of 866 A.D. tells us that the RSshtrakQtas 
had come into conflict with and defeated the people of 
Chitrakflta (Ep. Ind. VI. p. xo6). Among the Rajpnta conflicts 
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and marriages follow one another without difficulty as in 
European history. 

The same Nilagund inscription tells us that the LSnchhana 
(crest) of the RSshtrakBtas was an eagle or Garuda. They ap- 
pear to have used three white umbrellas (obtained by conquest), 
the PSli Dhvaja of the previous ChSlukyas and other ensigns 
of empire. The usual titles of emperors viz., MahSr&j&dhirSja 
ParameSvara and BhattSraka they certainly use. It is strange 
that no comment has been made on the title Lattalflra-pura- 
ParameSvwa by any writer. It appears to us that this 
indicates that before the founding of Malkhed the Rishtrakfltas 
ruled in Lattalura ; where this town is has not yet been stated 
or discovered. Mr. R&jwade V. K. the well-known researcher 
in Maratha history thinks that it was a town in the Chedi 
country. 
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Genealogical Table of the RSshtrakQta family, 

i. Dantivarmaa. 

2. India I. 


3. Govinda L 

4. Karka L 

f 1 1 

5. Iadn IL 7. Krishna I Akllav&ah^ 773 AJX 

l 

6. Dantidnxga conquered 
ddlnkyu 753 A.D. 8. Govinda II Ynvaraj 9. Dhrnva Nirnpama 

(grant Al&s plate) Dh&i&vaisha 793 

770 A.D. A.D. (mentioned 

In Jain Haii- 
vanfe of 783 A.D. 



ia Govinda III Jagattnnga I 
Prabhntavarsha 808 A.D, 

l 

zi. §arva Nripatnnga Amoghav. I 
8x4 — 875 A.D. 

xa Krishna II £nbhatiinga, Alc&lav. 
875— 9* * A.D, | 



Jagattimga (did not reign.) Dantivarmadeva (grant 867 A.D* 
I E.I. VI 292 .) 



1 7, Krishpa III x8, Khottiga 97* Nirnpama 

AUUavarsha (940—968 A.D. A.D.) . I 

Fleet in E.I. VI x8o.) | 


jg, Kakkala or Karka II Amoghavaraha IV 97a, 
974* AsD» conquered fay Ifailajpa Cfallokya 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE OTHER KINGDOMS IN INDIA. 

From 800 to iooo A.D. 

We have heretofore described the most important kingdoms 
in India which came into existence in the second sub-period of 
Mediaeval Hindu Indian history (800-1000 A.D.), and will in this 
chapter notice the remaining kingdoms of India existing during 
this period. Many of them have already been noticed and de- 
scribed at length in our first volume and we shall name them 
here merely for the sake j of completeness. Sind as far as 
Multan was under the Arabs, the governors being appointed 
from Baghdad by the Khalifas whose power gradually 
declined during this period and was finally supplanted by the 
Turks. Next we must notice the Shahi kings of Kabul 
already described at length in our first volume (p. 190-198). 
The Kshatriya Buddhist dynasty noticed by Hiuen Tsang 
ruled in Kabul till about 880 A.D. when the dynasty becoming 
effete was supplanted by a Brahmin Commander-in-Chief named 
Lalliya. He founded the Brahmin Shahi dynasty of Kabul 
which ruled from about 880 to 1021 A.D. when it was finally 
conquered by Mahmud of Ghazni. The kings of this dynasty 
are known from Alberuni as well as from coins and RSjatarangini 
(Vol. I p. 201) and were as follows— 

1. Lalliya 880-900 A. D. 

2. SSmanta 900 -920 A.D. 

3. Kamalu 920-940 A.D. 

4. Bhlmadeva 940-960 A.D. 

5. JayapSla 960-980 A.D. 

6. AnandapSla 980-1000 A.D. 

7. TrilochanapSla 1000-1021 A.D. 
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Shahi was the title of these kings from ancient times borrowed 
from Persia and even the previous Kshatriya dynasty kings 
bore the same title. The former dynasty was Buddhist but 
he latter was, as all over India, Hindu being worshippers of 
&iva or Vishnu. 

As there was a Brahmin dynasty in Kabul, so there was a 
Kshatriya dynasty in Kandahar (see evidence of Arab travellers 
noted in next chapter) the history of which we will try to discover 
from Mahomedan records in our third volume. This dynasty 
probably belonged to the Bhatti clan of Rajputs and was over- 
thrown by the Turks. In fact, Kabul and Kandahar were from 
ancient times parts of India ; but since the invasions of the Turks 
they have been lost to India owingto the complete conversion of 
the population. 

With these few remarks about the countries beyond the Indus 
we proceed to notice Kashmir the history of which has already 
been given in detail in our first volume. After JaySplda of the 
Karkota dynasty who ruled from 751 to 782 A.D. the kings of 
Kashmir rarely interfered in the concerns of the countries of India 
proper. This dynasty began thence to decline but it lived on till 
855 A.D. when the vigorous rule of Avantivarman of the Utpala 
dynasty succeeded. But his dynasty soon became effete and 
came to end in 939 A.D. when there being no claimant, the 
people elected YaSaskaradeva as king. His incapable son was set 
aside J>y Parvagupta of the Divira dynasty in 950 A.D. This 
dynasty, too, after two kings fell into the hands of the notorious 
Queen Diddfi who practically ruled supreme and set up minor 
puppets on the throne one after another till her death, about 
1004 A.D. when her brother’s son founded the Lohara dynasty 
of Kashmir. This dynasty produced many capable kings who 
prevented Kashmir falling like Kabul into the hands of the 
Turks. Kashmir, therefore, lived on as an independent Hindu 
kingdom during the third sub-period of our history - (Vol. I 
p. 237) as we shall see again in our third volume. 

Going on to the Panjab, we must notice first the Jilandhara 
or Kangrakota kingdom of Trigarta ruled by kings of the 
luoar race of Suferman from the most ancient times. As stated 
in Vol. I p. 384 we have the mention of Jayachandra in an in- 
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scription which gives os a date 804 A.D. and Kalhana mentions 
a king Indfachandra in 1040 A.D. The dynasties in the Hima- 
layan regions are all long-lived being free from molestation 
though the history of- the fall of Kot Kangra before Mafimnd 
forms an interesting episode in the history of Jslandhara which 
we shall have to relate in the account of Mahmud's invasions. 

It is, indeed, difficult to determine what other kingdoms exist- 
ed in the Punjab during this period. The Tekka kings, the 
Gujar Alakhan, and Mihira Bhoja (Kanauj) are mentioned in 
the Rsjtarangini but we have no direct inscriptional evi- 
dence nor any continuous account. The history of Mahmud's 
invasions shows that there was a kingdom at Lahore which made 
strenuous efforts to resist Mahmud but we have only Maho- 
medan records to prove its existence. It is, therefore, a very 
difficult thing to determine the Panjab kingdoms of this period 
and we rest content here with this short notice of the Panjab. 

At Delhi a new kingdom had been founded by this time by 
one AnahgapSla Tomara (Tuar) see Tod by Crorke Vol. I p. 104 
where the Bardic tradition is given that AnangapSla a descendant 
of the Pandavas refounded the ancient Indraprastha in 
V.E. 848 (797 ’ A.D.) which came to greater notice in 
the third sub-period of our history. We, however, find that 
even as early as about 913 A.D. the Ch&hamSna king C h a nd a n a 
had to fight with a Tomara king named Rudrena. The fights 
between the Delhi Tomaras and the Sambhar Chihaminas 
appear to have become hereditary and were natural as the 
Tomaras were the neighbours of the latter on the north. The 
king TantrapXla defeated by the Chauhan VSkpati (943 
A.D.) may be taken to be a Tomara king; and VSkpatL’s son 
Sinhar&ja is said distinctly to have defeated a Tomara king 
(name not given) in the Harsha stone inscription. We have 
very few inscriptions of the Tomaras of Delhi, then an insigni- 
ficant town, which came into view only in the third sub-period of 
our history. These Tomaras of Delhi must have been subordi- 
nate to the PratihfLra empire of Kanauj as the Pehewa in- 
scription (Ep. Ltd. I p. 242-184) shows. This inscription is dated 
88a A.D. 
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Passing on to the modem U. P. and Oudh we have already 
stated that these two provinces were then under the direct 
control of the emperors of Kanauj and there were no subordi- 
nate kingdoms in these parts. 

In Nepal as stated in our first volume (p. 375-376) the Lichbavi 
dynasty came to end about this period and the Rajput dynasty 
of. Nepal was established. This was, of course, in consonance 
with the trend of history in India generally. We have no inscrip- 
tional evidence relating to these kings ; and we have to rely 
solely on local tradition and local Vam&valis. This dynasty 
founded an era of its own which runs from 879 A.D.. and it was 
certainly not the first king of this line who founded this era. 
We may, therefore, state generally that a Rajput dynasty of 
kings ruled in Nepal from about 800 A.D. down to the end of 
our sub-period. 

We have next to notice the kingdom of KSmarOpa or Assam 
which seems to be still under the rule of the same Bhagadatta line 
of BhSskaravarman. This kingdom was sometimes subordinate to 
the Pslas of Bengal but its continued existence cannot be doubted 
even as an independent kingdom. For Arab writers of the 
9th and 10th centuries A.D. as shown elsewhere mention 
Kimarfipa as an important kingdom of India to the east of Bengal. 

. Eastern and Western Bengal were during this period united 
under „the Pslas of Mopghyr and we, therefore, go on to notice 
the kingdom of Orissa, the history Of which has already been 
given in detail in our first volume (p. 320-326). The Kesari 
line of kings continued to rule in Orissa during the second sub- 
period of our history and they were orthodox Hindu kings 
and worshippers of Siva, the predominant deity of this period 
Ojger the whole of India. Their rule according to the palm-leaf 
rands of Jagannath lasted till 1132 A.D. when the modem 
Vishgu worship of Jagannath . was introduced, But this is not 
quite reliable, for other records show that a line of kings who 
were. worshippers of the Sun intervened between them. When 
this Sun-worshipping line of kings was established we have no 
evidence of a contemporary character to show. The records vyhich 
mention them are of much later date and give only probable 
information which may simply be noted here. 
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We have next to notice the Yavana kingdom in Andhra ruled 
by Vindhya-Sakti and otixers called Kainkila Yavanas in the 
Vishnu and BhSgavata PurSnas. The existence of Yavanas 
about 800 A.D. is proved by the KhSlimpur grant of the Pslas 
where the Yavanas are described as subordinates of Kanauj. And 
in Kanauj records, too, we find mention of Andhra being con- 
quered. These Yavanas ruled till about 900 A. D. when their 
rule was subverted by a Vaishnava dynasty which wc shall 
notice in our third volume (see Vol. I p. 352-353). 

In Ko&da or Chattisgadh, the ancient Haihaya dynasty con- 
tinued to rule during this sub-period. So also in Vengi the Eastern 
ChSlukyas ruled. They were, indeed, fortunate as their rule 
lasted from 633 A.D. to about 1015 A. D. that is, about 400 
years which is twice the average duration of a kingly dynasty. 
In what is modem Madras Presidency, many subordinate 
kings ruled but they were subject to the over-lordship of the 
KSshtrakutas of Malkhed. The Pallavas of Kanchi became 
effete about the same time as the early ChSlukyas of Bad&mi 
and the later Pallavas were subject to the RSshtrakfitas, ' their 
Icing Dantivarman being defeated by the Rishtraketas about 
803 A.D. (Vol. I p. 293). These Pallavas were finally supplanted 
by the Cholas whose rise belongs to the third sub-period of our 
history as it took place after 1000 A.D. There were other 
minor kings like the PSndyas and others, but the vigorous 
kingdoms of the south like those of the Cholas and the Hoysalas 
and the Gangas belong to the third period and we shall speak 
of these in detail in our third volume. 

On the west coast and at Kolhapur ruled two important kingly 
families of the §ilShiras. They ruled from about 800 to 1200 
A.D. They were certainly subordinate to the RSshtrakUtas 
during this period and their greatness belongs to the thud 
sub-period of our history and will, therefore, be treated of in our 
third volume. 



CHAPTER XII. 


CONTEMPORARY ARAB WRITERS. 

Very interesting and corroborative information is found re- 
corded in the accounts of travel of contemporary Arab writers and 
it deserves to be summarised in a special chapter, it is difficult 
to have access to the original writings of these writers as these 
are translated into French only ; but we can make use of the 
extracts given by Elliot in his most interesting history. Research 
in his time was in its infancy, and Elliot could not identify 
the names of kingdoms and towns, but now that the history of 
Mediaeval Hindu India is much more explored, it is pleasant to 
note how the writings of these Arab travellers exactly represent 
the political, social and religious condition* of this period (800- 
zooo A.D.). We make, therefore, no apology to quote the 
relevant extracts here and to note their significance. 

The first traveller noted by Elliot (Vol. I) is the merchant 
Sulaiman who made several voyages from the Persian Gulf to 
India End China and wrote his work in 857 A.D. He observes 
that the four .great kings of the world are the kings of Babylon, 
of China, of the Greeks (Constantinople) and the Balhara who 
is the most eminent of the kings of India and is acknowledged 
as such by them. Elliot could not identify Balhara, nor his 
capital Mankir, but it is now well known that Balhara is the 
Arabic pronunciation of the word Vallabharai and Mankir is 
Mfinyakheta, the capital of the RSshtrakutas which is, no doubt, 
very distant from the sea. That the RSshtrakfita king was the 
most powerful king, in India at that time we have already seen 
and he was the over-bid of the whob of southern India. Sulai- 
man further says that V every prince in India is master in his 
own state but all pay homage to the Balhara We have 
always insisted upon the fact that ancient Indian Empire did 
not annexation. Each subject king was albwed to rule 
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• as before and had merely to pay homage on occasions to his 
over-lord. Unlike other kings the Balhara appears to have 
'• maintained a regular army and “ this army was regularly paid 
as among the Arabs.” “ He has many horses and elephants.” 
" The coins in use are the Tataria Dirhams and£they are dated in 
the year in which the dynasty acquired the throne. They do 
not use any era like the Arabs.” This is rather strange ; for, the 
R&shtrakOtas always use the Saka era in their inscriptions; 
but possibly their coins had only regal .years. “ The Ralhqra 
is partial to the Arabs and his subjects follow his example.” 
" Balhara is a title which is borne by all kings.” 

“ The Balhara is always at war with the king of Jurz.” The 
next important kingdom in India then was thus that of Jurz 
and Jurz or Guijaris, undoubtedly, Kanauj as other Arab writers 
also testify. “This king of Jurz has most excellent cavalry. 
No other prince has so fine cavalry.” " His camels and horses 
are numerous. He is unfriendly to the Arabs.” “His territo- 
ries form a tongue of land.” This can be explained on the fact 
that the Kanauj empire extended into Kathiawar. “ Exchange 
is carried on in this state by silver and gold dust." We know 
that Bhoja first struck coins called the AdivarSha dramma. 

No country in India is more safe from robbers.” We have 
already quoted this certificate about the extremely well ordered 
administration of the empire of Kanauj which is valuable espe- 
cially when we remember that the territories of modem Gwalior 
and Bundlekhand which were then under Kanauj have always 
been noted for dacoits. 

The next kingdom mentioned by Sulaiman is Tafik which is 
a small state and where the " women are white and the most 
beautiful in India.” Scholars are at a loss to identify this 
kingdom. It cannot, of course, be Aurangabad as Elliot thought. 
It may be located in the Himalayas as one Arab traveller actual- 
ly states that it was in the mountains. If the name Tafik can- 
not be equated with any Indian name, it is, indeed, a misfortune 
but we think this kingdom may be identified with JSlandhara or 
part of the Panjab and the word Tak comes nearest to Tafik. 

It is equally a misfortune that the next kingdom mentioned 
vit., that of Rahmi cannot also be property identified. “All 
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these three kingdoms border on it and it is at war with Jure;" 
would identify it with Bengal which seems most probable as 
from other Arab writers it appears that it extended up to the 
Bay of Bengal. " He has a great elephant force," exaggerated to 
jo,ooo. This is also well applicable to Magadha and Gauda 
in the jangles of which elephants abounded. " There is a stuff 
made in this country which is not found elsewhere, so fine and 
delicate that a dress made of it may pass through a signet ring. 
It is made of cotton and we have seen a piece of it." This 
clearly refers to the fine muslins made in Bengal and this testi- 
mony shows that Bengal was famous for its fine muslins even 
through the days of Mediaeval Hindu India. This fact further 
identifies Rahim with Bengal. But what is Rahmi ? We have 
not yet found its Indian equivalent. 

We have next three kingdoms mentioned viz., Kashbin 
(probably in the Himalayas with white people), Kiranj and Se- 
rendib (Ceylon) but these do not belong to India proper. The 
political condition reflected in this short description by Sulai- 
man of 850 A.D. shows as it really was at that period, the RSsh- 
trakQtas, the PratihSras and the Pfilas of the Deccan, theGangetic 
valley and Bengal being the three most powerful kingdoms in 
India. We will refer to other statements recorded by Sulai- 
man in our notice of the social and religious conditions of the 
country/ 

II. Ibu Khurdadba who died about 912 A.D. 

“ The greatest king of India is the Balhara ; the other kings are 
Jabal (Java), Tafan, Jure, Rahmi, Kamrun (Kamrupa). 
Between Rahmi and the other kings communication is' 
kept by ships. He has 50,000 elephants. His country produces 
cotfon cloth and Aloe wood." This amply identifies Rahmi 
with Bengal. This author describes- the 7 castes of the people 
in a manner which requires special mention and these will be 
noticed separately. 

III. Al Masudi, an acute Arab writer of 332 A. H. (953 A.D.) 
After describing some imaginary longs of ancient India he says, 

* After Koresh (Sri Harsha) the country broke up into diverse 
nations and tribes such as Sind, Kanauj and Kashmir. The 
city of Mankir submitted to a king r a ji fd Balhara . T her e pre» 
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vails a difference of language and religion and they are frequent- 
ly at war with one another. The greatest king is the Balhaia 
of Mankir. Some kings have their territory in the mountains 
away from the sea as Kashmir, Tafan etc. The troops of the 
Balhara are innumerable including elephants but his troops are 
mostly infantry as his capital lies among mountains. One of 
the kings far from the sea is the Bauiira who is the lord of the 
dty of Kanauj. This is the title given to all the kings. He has 
armies on the west, the south, the east and the north." 

Now this word Bauura offers a further puzzle which is yet 
unsolved. Foreigners twist Indian names into strange words. 
The Portuguese called the Adilshah of Bijapur Yadilcao. The 
word Baunra is repeated by other Arab travellers and histori- 
cally applies to the Pratihlra Emperors of Kanauj. Rais rai 
as in Balhara, but Baur leads to nothing unless one sees in it 
PratihSra. 

" The Mihran (Indus) comes from well-known sources in the 
highlands of Sind, and Kanauj and from Kashmir, Kandahar 
and Tafan." This shows first that the empire of Kanauj 
extended into the Panjab and secondly that the Tafan country 
lay in the Himalayas. 

".The king of Kandahar is called Hfihaj a name common to 
all sovereigns. Kandahar is called the country of the Rahbut 
(Rajput). The king of Kashmir is called Rai. Kashmir forms 
part of Sind." What is Hahaj is another riddle, but that there 
were Rajput kings in Kandahar at this period is clear from this. 
Kashmir forming part of Sind is an absurdity. Perhaps the 
Arabs of Sind laid claim to it in their vaunts. 

“ The Bauura king of Kanauj keeps four armies in the field 
in the four quarters. Each of these numbers 7 to 9 lakhs of 
men. The army of the north wars against the king of Multan 
and the Musalmans on the frontier and the army of the south 
fights against the Balhara king of Mankir." This is candid 
testimony to the power of the Kanauj emperors who kept the 
Arabs long confined to Multan and did not allow them to extend 
their conquest. The RSstrakfitas of the south who were leagued 
with the Arabs were equally watched. The kings of Kanauj 
appear thus to be very rigid orthodox kings, powerful enough 
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not t6 only check the Arabs but even to expel them from Multan. 
For this traveller further testifies that " whenever the unbelievers 
march against Multan and the faithful do not think themselves 
strong enough to oppose them, they threaten to break the 
sacred idol of the Sun and their armies, immediately withdraw/' 
What a strange testimony to the foolish superstitious beliefs 
of the Hindus of the gth and xoth century I 

Finally, A1 Masudi speaks of the kingdom of Rahmi which 
he says " extends both along the sea and the continent." It is 
frequently at war with Juzr and with Balhara on whose king- 
doms his dominions border. "It is bounded by an inland 
kingdom called Hainan “ whose inhabitants are fair and have 
their ears pierced." This is plainly a reference to the kingdom 
of Kamrup or Assam the inhabitants of which we orthodox 
Hindus. 

IV. A 1 Istakhri who wrote about 951 A.D. " From' Kam- 
baya to Saimur is the land of the Balhara." This distinctly 
shows that the Rfishtrakutas ruled in Gujarat, south and middle, 
and in Konkan. " And in it there are several Indian kings—" 
shows that there were subordinate kings under them. One of 
these was in Lsta or Gujarat itself. " It is a land of infidels ; 
but there are Musalmans in the cities and none but Musalmans 
ruled over them on the part of the Balhara." This political 
arrangement resembles the modem capitulations of the Euro- 
peans in Egypt and elsewhere. “ There are Juma Masjids in 
them." The Deccanies appear to be, /from of old, tolerant and 
not very rigid Hindus, like the Hindus of the U. P. or Kananj. 

V. Ibn Haukal who seems to have finished his work in 976 
AJ). “ From Kambaya (Khambayat) to Saimur (Chaul) is 
the* land of the Balhara and in it there are several kings. 
The city in which the Balhara resides is Mankir. From 
Kambaya to Saimur the villages lie dose to one another and 
there is much land under cultivation." • This shows that Gujarat 
and Konkan were in good flourishing condition under die rule 
of the Riahttakotas. 



BOOK V. 

GENERAL SURVEY. 

CHAPTER I. 

LANGUAGE. 

Arab travellers record that there were diverse languages in 
India. This is, indeed, true of Mediaeval Hindu India. But 
what languages were these ? Were they the classical PrSkfits — 
Mahirashtrl, &auraseni, MagadhI and Paisachl which once were 
certainly spoken languages in the south, the middle, the east and 
the north-west respectively ? We have some, yet not .ample, 
Indian records to prove that the modern representatives of these, 
viz., the Marathi, the Hindi, the Bengali and the Panjabi had 
come into existence by this time. We exclude from our considera- 
tion the Non-Aryan languages of the extreme south viz., the 
Tamil, the MalySli, the Kanarese and the Telagu of the eastern 
coast. Tamil was the oldest of these and, in fact, the parent of 
them all and these, too, appear to have come into existence 
about this time. We have observed in our first chapter that 
the second sub-period of Mediseval Hindu History viz., A.D. 
800-1000 was characterised by the rise of modem languages. 
We believe that Marathi, Bengali, Hindi, and Panjabi 
came into existence about the same time and by about the 
same causes ; and their rise cannot be traced further back than 
this period. Even the Kanarese, the MalySli and the Telagu 
came into existence at this time by the operation of the same 
causes which we proceed to note. 

When B uddhism was overthrown and Hinduism or Aryanism 
re established, it was both a political and a religious revoknion. 
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B u d dhi sm was mainly professed by foreigners; even now 
foreigners are more in favour of Buddhism than 
The reason is plain. Hinduism is exclusive while Buddhism is 
not. Hinduism again believes in the revelation of the Vedas, 
Buddhism does not and hence has no connection with past 
India. When, therefore, Hinduism was established, ancient 
orthodox kingly families of Kshatriyas came to the front and die 
foreign ruling families or the Vaifiya and S&dra ruling families 
disappeared. Naturally, Sanskrit began to be studied by the 
Kshatriyas and by others to a greater extent and the PriUqrits 
which were taken up by Buddhism and Jainism for their sacred 
literature gradually fell into disuse. The infusion of Sanskrit, 
therefore, began to operate on the spoken languages of the people 
and the modem vernaculars of India with their sterner charac- 
ter and stronger pronunciation began to be formed. The need 
of religion also assisted the process. New Hindu philosophy 
notably the philosophy of Sankara arose about this time viz., 
about 800 A.D. and it was necessary to preach the new ideas to 
the people in their vernaculars. It was thus that the modem 
languages with their provincial peculiarities began to be formed 
in every province under both political and religious necessi- 
ties.' Thus under the influence of the same impulses by the 
infusion of Sanskrit words and Sanskrit sounds, the modem 
Sanskrit-born and even Tamil-.bom languages arose about this 
time in the different provinces of India. What were these new 
languages named ? 

A 1 Masudi who describes the countries of the east and the 
west as they were in his age (332 A. H. or 943 A*D.) records that 
the inhabitants of Mankir which is the capital of Balhata speak 
the Kiriya language which has this name from Kira the place 
where it is spoken. On the coast as in Saimur, Subata, Thana 
and other towns a language called Lanya is spoken which has 
its name from the sea which washes these countries.” (Elliot I 
p. 25.) Now here there is no mention of the name Marathi 
and Gujarati though the language spoken on the coast of Thana 
and Sopara and above the Ghats at Malkhed must have been 
the same. It seems that a language called L&di did once exist 
in Lid or Lata country modem southern Gujarat and that it 
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it has nowmerged or changed into the Gujarati language. 'But 
Kiria must certainly be a name given to the new language of 
MahirSshtra by the Arabs as it is expressly stated that the name 
was derived from Kir name of the place. The Arabs pronounce 
Indian names most strangely. Balhara is now known to be Val- 
labharai ; while Mankir is MSnyakhet ; and from Kir the second 
portion of Mankir the Arabs must have given the name Kiriya 
to the language. As the word Kiriya does not contain na. it 
does not seem that Kiriya is an abreviation of KScari, nor can 
k& be changed into ki. It must, therefore,, be held that Kiriya 
is the name coined by the Arabs for the Marathi language which 
then was being for.ued and was not a name actually in use 
in Mah8rSshtra. Naturally at such a time there must have 
been strong differences in the speech of different localities. 
Under the influence of greater communication and of written 
grammar and vocabulary, the Marathi of modern days is nearly 
the same all over MahSrSshtra, Khandesh, Konkan, Baroda, 
Berar and Nagpore. But in the beginning there must have 
been greater local differences and the language of Thana, the 
capital of Northern Konkan must have been markedly different 
from the language of Mankir, the capital of the Ghat country ; 
and hence the language of North Konkan must have struck the 
Arab traveller as different. Even at the present clay, the 
language of the Mahomedans of Kalyan and Bhiwandi, though 
it is Marathi, is different from the language of the educated 
Hindus which again differs in some respects from the language 
of the villagers. The Marathi language of these North. Konkan 
Mahomedans is again ^quite distinct from the language of the 
Southern Konkan Mahomedans ; while the Konkani language 
of Goa is again distinct. These differences of Marathi require 
to be studied and they will show us how the present Marathi 
language emerged from the ancient MahSr&shtri Prakrit. 

That the Prakrits were once spoken languages cannot be doubt- 
ed. The rules of Sanskrit dramaturgy require that certain cha- 
racters should: speak certain Prakrits. For poetry and higher 
thought. MahSrishtri is prescribed and for ordinary speech of 
women and other,, characters Sauraseni. For servants Magadhi 
aa 
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is to be used and for ruffians etc., the PailSchi. These rules 
show that occupations like provincial linguistic differences stick. 
The Pandits of the south were then as now learned men andser- 
vaats came from the east; while soldiers and ruffians came from 
the north-west. It, therefore, cannot be denied that the Prak- 
rits were once spoken languages. But it canot also be denied 
that they ceased to be spoken languages in the 8th or 9th century 
A.D. They were then used in compositions by learned men 
only and had become as artificial as Sanskrit. Thus, when Rfija- 
fekhara wrote his play in MahSrSshtri and the same was acted at 
. Kanauj it could not have been understood by the common people, 
but could have been appreciated only by the learned. How 
different modem Marathi is from the MahSrfishtri of R&jafekhara 
will appear to any one who reads that work. 

There it will appear that every Sanskrit word is softened into 
the corresponding MahSrSshtri word by prescribed rules of soft- 
ening the Sanskrit forms and letters. The new vernaculars 
gave np this effeminate character, began to use Sanskrit words 
without change, thus introducing Tatsama words in addition to 
Tadbhava and evolved new forms of inflexions and conjugations. 
These were, of course, different in different provinces but all 
were derived from Sanskrit originals. Even the Non-Aryan 
languages began to use Sanskrit words as they were and thus 
gave a different turn to themselves though inflexions and con- 
jugations could not be copied from Sanskrit and nouns and 
verbs were inflected and conjugated with Non-Aryan suffixes. 
It seems thus that the Kanarese language was formed about this 
rim* and spread in the Southern Maratha Country. How this 
'kountry which is Maratha by race and which is properly called 
Southern Maratha Country even now, became Karnatik by 
language is a problem which has not been solved. That ffw 
people of this part spoke Mahirtshtri in centuries previous has 
already been shown by us in VoL I page 3x7. Inscriptions of 
ancient up to the 4th century A.D. undoubtedly prove 
that Mfth*r«A*ri i n a cultivated form was spoken in the country 
nor? the home of Kanarese. Why and how this change occuned 
we have not materials to discuss; but it is certain that tbit c hang e 
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bad taken {dace by the end of the 8th century as we proceed to 
show. 

The Alas Plate of Yuvarfija Govind II (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 260) 
states that Dantidurga "easily with a small force conquered 
Karnataka which had humbled Kanchi, Kerala, Chola, Pandya, 
Sriharsha and Vajrata.” This is again repeated in the Paithan 
grant of Govind III dated 794 A.D. (Ep. Ind. III. p. 108) and 
is also mentioned in a grant of Krishnarfija I (Ep. Ind. XVI. 
p. X2i) of 772 A.D. It seems thus clear that in the latter half 
of the 8th century A.D., the Ch&lukya kingdom of Badfimi 
was looked upon as Karnataka ; while the R&shtrakOtas horn 
the north who conquered them from the north considered 
themselves as Marathas or Rattas. It must be remembered 
that Hiuen Tsang in about 640 A.D. described Pulakefiin of 
Bad 3 mi as ruler of Maharashtra ; in fact, his Maharashtra ex- 
tended from the Nerbudda down to the Tungabhadra. A hun- 
dred and fifty years later Bad ami was Karnataka, of course, 
by language and not race. The Kanarese language, it seems, 
like Northern Gaudian modern languages, had come into ex- 
istence and had extended its influence up to the Krishna by 
this time. 

The Eastern Chfilukyas who were by race and origin Marathas 
had become by this time Andhras or Telagus. They were 
off-shoots from the Chilukyas of BadSmi and were nominally 
subject to their suzerainty. When the RSshtraktttas conquered 
Karnataka ChSlukya Empire, they laid claim to suzerainty over 
the Eastern Chftlukyas and naturally had to establish it by the 
sword. The Alas plates speak of this conflict. The Eastern 
Chalukyas submitted and are shown to be subordinate to the 
RfishtrakOtas in later grants and are described as Kalingas or 
Telagus. They had become so by language and by local 
marriage relations. They called themselves Chfilukyas in their 
records ; but were called Kalingas by outsiders. The Telagu 
language, too seems to have emerged into prominence at about 
this time. 

We need not and cannot speak much of ihe Bengali which 
emerged out of the Mlgadhi about this time with provincial 
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peculiarities still the same ; nor of the Hindi, Eastern add 
Western. It is a subject of study by itself. But we give in the 
following note extracts from Dr. Grierson's Survey of Indian 
languages showing how far back the written literature in each 
important language goes back. These will support, to great 
degree, our theory that the modem vernaculars of India, 
whether Sanskrit-born or Tamil-born began to flourish from 
the 9th century A. D. 



NOTE. 


Extracts from Dr. Grierson* s survey of Iudian Languages relating 
to the dates of the oldest writings in each Indian Language. 

(1) Kanarese : — The oldest works go back to at least the ioth century 
A.D. The origin of the Kanarese literature is due to the labours of the 
Jains and the first literary works arc largely influenced by Sanskrit. Three 
periods arc distinguished in Karnarcsc Literature (1) Ancient Kanarese 
from at least the ioth to the 13th. The principal productions are based on 
prosody and grammar based on Sanskrit originals, sectarian works and 
poetical works in a highly artificial style. This literature is in an old 
dialect which is said to be quite uniform and to show an extraordinary 
polish. It is full of Sanskrit loan words and differs from modern Kanarese 
in phonology and inflexional system ; c.g. Pampas Adipurana (941 A.D.) 
Ac. (2) Mediaeval Kanarese. The old rules of inflexion and syntax are no 
longer observed and new forms arc introduced — 13th to 15th centuries. 
(3) Modern Kanarese. Literature can be traced back to about the be- 
ginning of the 16th century. A large proportion of Vaishnav poetry 
agrees with the dialect of the 2nd period. 

(2) Telagu : — According to tradition the first Telagu writer was Kapva. 
His work is lost and the earliest extant work in Telagu belongs roughly to 
A.D. 1000. About that time King Vishnu vardhana alias Raja — Raja- 
naxendra (1022-1060) was a great patron of the Telagu literature and at 
his court lived Nannaya Bhatta, the author of the oldest extant Telagu 
grammar, and the principal author of the Telagu version of the Mahft- 
bhflrata (p. 580 Vol. IV). Hiuen Tsang mentions that the Andhras had 
language of their own written in an alphabet which did not much differ 
from that of the north. Kumariia mentions the Andhra Dravida Bhasha 
(he mentions only the Dravida Bhasha) while the use of the same alphabet 
by Andhras noticed by Hieun Tsang is memorable. 

(3) Bengali : — There is no doubt about the fact that it is from some 

eastern form of Magadhi that Bengali is directly derived. The very 
same incrpacities of vocal organs exist with Bengali now that existed 
with their predecessors 800 years ago. A Bengali cannot pronounce 
kshm any more than they could. He cannot pronounce a dear s, but 
must m ake it sh. The compound letter hy beats him and instead he has 
to say jjh. In literature, one of the oldest poet is Cbandidasa who flourish- 
ed about the 14th century and wrote songs in praise of Krishna (page 15 
Vol. V.) 
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(4) Eastern Hindi : — From earliest times Ondh has bean Dm centre of 
literary activity and to describe the old literature would require a difficult 
study. But when Tuisidasa wrote his works in Hindi It sealed its fate 
altogether (he died in the year 1624) and every author writes in his manner 
Malik Mahommad Jairi wrote the epic Padmavati before him (1340) 
which deals with the adventures of Ratnasing, king of CM tor and its 
siege and sack by Alauddin (Vo. VI. page 13.) 

(3) Western Hindi : — Bhils, through Dravidtaas, of Rajputana and 
ininflMh have given up their language and speak a we s tern Hindi dialect 
called Bhili.) Rajasthani and Marwadi have old literature which have 
not been studied. Prithviraj Rasa by Chand though the oldest extant 
work is of a suspicious character. Marwadi has an old literature which 
is called DingaL The poems of Mirabai are in what is called the BraJ 
Bhasha also called Pingala. (Vol. IX page 15 ) 

(6) Marathi Ramatarkavagila and Kramadiivara mention DSkshi- 
n&tya as a form of Mahlr&shtra apabhranfa. The Sihityadarpapa makes 
Dtkshinitya identical with Vaidarbhika. Modern Marathi is so old that 
DUtshipttya and Vaidarbhika might well refer to it. The oldest Marathi 
inscription of which any thing is known goes back to about 1113 A.D. and 
an inscription of some extent is dated in 1207 A.D. Ep. India Vol. I page 
343 and Vol. IX -page 109 (VoL VII page 13.) 


CHAPTER II. 


CASTE AND SOCIAL CONDITION. 

We propose in this chapter to describe the social condition of 
India including caste (which is the most prominent feature of 
the Hindu society) during the second sub-period of our history. 
The materials for taking such a survey are not ample but never- 
theless we can make an attempt from inscriptions as well as the 
writings of foreign (Arab) travellers whose evidence is always 
very important, for things striking strike foreigners more than 
they do ourselves. We have unfortunately no native writer 
like Bina to assist us in this period ; but we propose to take some 
help from the later Smritis which were probably composed 
during this period though we can never be certain about their 
dates. We think a fairly accurate account of the social condi- 
tion of the country can be presented from these materials. To 
begin with, the first observation to make is that caste was still 
not rigid as it is at present and that the ramification of the 
main castes into minor sub-castes had not yet begun. That is 
to say, the Brahmins, for instance, throughout India formed one 
caste without sub-divisions as at present based on provincial or 
other minor differences. Thus we do not find Brahmin donees 
in inscriptions described as Kanojia or Dravida. Indeed, the 
same method as prevailed in the preceding periods obtained 
of describing Brahmins by their gotra and by their Sakha and 
the same practice in describing these continued viz., adding sa 
to the gotra name and the term Sabrahmach&ri to the name of 
the Sfikha. Thus, for instance, the Vardhi grant of RSshtrakfita 
AkSlavarsha A.D. 940 (Ep. Ind. V) mentions the donee as 
qE q yfoftft S K ! smgpwwbr In modem times 

the Brahmins have nearly forgotten their Sakha or Sabrahma- 
chfiriship and if they remember their gotra they do not know that 
they have to add sa to it when mentioning it along with their 
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Mat It is not n eces sa r y to give many instances of this, fee 
they occur in almost every grant. Brahmins were, therefore, 
then known and distinguished by their gotras and their §8fch& 
(or branches of Vedic ritual or Stttras) and not known as Gujarati 
or Deccani though their place of residence is usually mentioned. 
Thus in the grant of KarkarSja dated 812A.D. (J. Bengal VIII 
p. 292) nw n PWqW hr is the des- 

cription of the donee. A Brahmin from Valabhi in Kathiawad who 
had gone to the RSshtrakftta king in Malkhed might well have 
been described as a LSta or Saurashtra Brahmin. So the donee 
in the Sangli grant (I. A. XII) is a Brahmin from Paundra- 
vardhana ; but he is not called a Guad Brahmin, but is as usual 
described as 4 lfWRl 4 ta It seems certain 

that the modern distinctions had not yet arisen and that the 
Brahmins of India formed one caste throughout India*. The 
same may be said of the second caste viz., the Kshatriyas. They 
too formed one caste without distinction of Khatri or Rajput, 
Buis or Maratha and freely intermarried throughout the whole 
country. The Kshatriyas no doubt ceased during this period 
to mention their gotras in their inscriptions. Whereas in the 
preceding centuries we find the Chalukyas of the Deccan taking 
pride in describing themselves as MSnavyasagotra and the 
Pallavas of Kfinchi as BhSradvSjasagotra, the RSshtrakfltas of 
Malkhed in the same Deccan nowhere mention their gotra in 
their records and the same may be said of the Kshatriya fami- 
lies of the north. -Thus the inscript ; ons of the Pratihiras of 
Kanunj nwghcre mention their gotra, nor those of the Guhifots 
of Mewad.. - The gotra of the Chfihamftnas appears incidentally 
in their records while the Vasishtha gotra of the ParamSras ajao 
is sot mentioned usually but only in the legend of the origin of 
tlMl ParamSras. So also the gotra of the.CbSlukyas of the north 
is only, incidentally mentioned in the legend of their origin. 
Probably the kula of the Kshatriyas. became important from 
this time and be gan to assume importance which it hpkh» to-d ay. 

•We may here refer to the following tloka fremPartlara S mri t i aa 
showing that gotra and charapa were the only things that then dUhna 
tiated Brahmins, q 5f WWifgH WI » U**) 

tion kith an Atithie 
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la fact the kula began itself to be called gotra and in one inscrip* 
turn -we find that the name of the kola is given as the PratihAra- 
gotra (Buchk. Ins. E. I. IX. p. 199). So also the Naravihana 
inscription of V. S. 1028 describes Bappaka as Guhilagotra- 
narendra chandra . This must be due to the fact that Vedic 
ritual and Vedic sacrifices were now not in vogue with the 
Kshatriyas and the worship of Puranic deities, especially of 
Siva, became supreme. The former required the recital of gotra 
and Ptavara, while the latter did not. Naturally gotra and 
Pravara lost importance with the Kshatriyas who, however, never 
lost respect for the Vedas and Vedic ordinary ritual not involving 
the killing of animals and hence have preserved the memory of 
their gotra and Pravara to this day, though they have ceased to 
count them of importance. 

The VaiSyas, too, may be presumed to form yet one caste 
throughout India, for we yet do not come across the names of 
their modern subdivisions -Mahe&i, Lid and so on. They, of 
course, had already lost touch with Vbdic ritual, having turned 
Buddhists in far greater number than the higher two castes and 
hence they have not preserved the memory of their gotras. 
This must be placed even as early as the first spread of Bud- 
dhism under ASoku, lor we find that the §rauta Sutras in their 
PravarSdhyayas treat VaiSyas separately from Brahmins arid 
Kshatriyas and assign to them only one gotra and Pravara 
viz., Vatsapri. When the VaiSyas returned to Hinduism they 
became mostly followers of Vaishnavism for reasons which v-c 
will elucidate in our third volume. 

These three castes were and are the most important ones, but 
there were many intermediate main castes also. These are not 
much mentioned in the inscriptions though the Kiyastha caste 
as writer of inscriptions often finds mention. ThesgJKivasthaa^ 
too, were apparently one caste ttgOWghpnt . India, and had not 
yrt-ipflirt Tip Tits aabdawsioneas at present. The same may be 
predicated of other intermediate main castes. 

The number of these main castes must have been even then 
large though not as large as it is at present. For, we have a 
description of Indian caste from an Arab traveller of the turn 1 
and he counts the castes as seven only, much in the same way as 
*3 
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Megasthenes gave the number of Indian castes as seven. Ibn 
Khurdadba who wrote his book about 900 A.D. thus describes 
Indian rastes : — " There are seven classes of the Hindus ; viz.. 
1st S'tbkutna who are men of highest caste from among whom 
kings are chosen. The people of the other classes do homage 
to tins class only. 2nd. Brahmins who totally abstain from wine 
and tormented liquors. 3rd, Katana who drink not more than 
three cups of wine. The daughters of the class of Brahmins 
are not given in marriage to this class, but the Brahmins take 
their daughters. 4th Sudaria who are by profession husband^ 
men : 5th Baisura who are by profession artificers and domestics ; 
6th Sandalia who perform menial services. 7th Lahud ; their 
women are fond of adornments and the men are fond of amuse- 
ments and games of skill.*’ This is a pretty correct description 
of caste as it existed in India in the 9th and 10th centuries and 
as it struck an outsider who though not acquainted with its 
intricacies can not but have marked the essential features of it. 
Strangely enough, in this list the Sabkutria who plainly form 
the class of the royal families of India (subsequently enumerated 
as 3b) are placed even above the Brahmins. But that the 
Rajputs separated themselves from ordinary Kshatriyas is 
plain and they rightly deserved by their valour, their high 
morals and their indomitable spirit of opposition to Mahoireda- 
nism the first place assigned to them. The next class is plainly 
that of the Brahmins. The third are the ordinary Kshatriyas. 
The fourth can well be recognised as the §udras who now formed 
the bulk of the agriculturists of the country. But they ought 
to have been placed below the fifth viz., the Baisura. These 
are the VaiSyas. They had long given up agriculture which had 
belonged to them even according to the Bhagavadglta and those 
Wfeo still practised it were as we have already shown in Vol. I, 
treated as Sudras. The VaiSyas are described herein as artificers 
ami domestics. They are not, strangely enbugh, described as 
traders who are nowhere mentioned. Probably this is an omis- 
sion. But Megasthenes also includes , merchants under artifi- 
cers' who again are usually treated as Vaifyas m India. The 
sixth Sandalia are the ChBndilas and they performed all menial 
services. We saw in Big? that the Chindllas were employed 
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as grooms in Harsha's army. Lastly; the Laliuds appear to be 
the ancestors of many of our wandering tribes from their descrip- 
tion, viz., that their women arc fond of ornaments and their men 
are fond of amusements and games of skill. All these names 
are identifiable, it must be lastly remarked, except the first and 
the last viz., the Sabkutria* and the Lahuda and their Sanskrit 
equivalents can not be guessed ; but from the description of their 
occupations these two castes are plainly the highest Rajputs 
and the lowest rope dancers and others. 

Caste, as we have already explained elsewhere, has two as- 
pects, the occupational and the matrimonial ; and in the above 
description of Khurdadba we have some hints as to the matri- 
monial aspects of caste also which we proceed to develop. First 
marriage appears to have been restricted generally to the caste 
itself. But Ibn Khurdadba marks, like Megasthenes, one 
exception viz., that the Brahmin could many a daughter of a 
Kshatriya which was the fact. Probably, the Khsatriya also 
claimed a similar privilege and married VaiSya wives. The provi- 
rions of later Smritis may be referred to here with advantage. 
The VySSa Smriti has the following interesting Slokas : — 

awpjt ft wrfwwput wr ssw gg fa ■ 

Wflitjwifttn «pfr «r wnfofttafl II 

u $.5*1 ft*: artftirrw: II 

Now this provision of law belongs somewhat to the previous 
period, but it represents the state of facts accurately even for 
this period with one exception. Formerly, by the Manu Smriti 
the Brahmin could marry Kshatriya, VaiSya and Sodra wives. 
Now the marriage of a §Qdra woman by a Brahmin or generally 
by the higher castes was prohibited. We have seen that B5na had 
PlraSava brothers and, therefore, such marriages were practised 
even a* late as BSna's father. Now the marriage of §Odra 
women by all the three higher classes was prohibited. A VaiSya 
could formerly many a VaiSya and a §Qdra wife, but now he had 
only one wife viz., his own caste woman. The Kshatriya could 

• la ft poMibto that Sabkutria may be a distortion of Sukahafaiy* 
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many still a Kshatriya and a VaiSya woman, and a Brahmin 
could marry three. This is what is laid down by VySsa. Bat the 
remarkable thing is that the Smfiti provides that a man most 
marry first a woman of his own caste and then marry a lower 
caste woman. Indeed, such seems to have been the general 
practice in this period which eventually led to the stoppage of 
marriage with other caste girls. Of course, among Bra hm i n s, 
only those in affluent circumstances or in high position could 
get Kshatriya or VaiSya wives. Ibn Khurdadba allows the 
privilege to Brahmins only who could marry a Kshatriya wife ; 
but a Kshatriya also from the Smritis could many a Vaifiya 
wife. The Biahmins cou ld , g et Kshatriya wives. late as 
RljaSekhara of the xoth century A.D. who had a ChBhamlna 
133yto wife.' It may be noted that the Brahmin royal families 
of Kabul and Sind were, to all intent, Kshatriyas and were 
Brahmins still only in the fact that they could get Brahmin 
women still to wife, which the Kshatriyas could not. This privi- 
lege of marrying a woman of the lower caste in the Aryan varnas 
could not but have had a wholsesome influence socially in 
bridging over the feeling of separateness caused by caste which 
did come ova: India in the next period when marriages became 
restricted to the same caste. Such marriages were feasible, it 
must be borne in mind, because the food of the three higher 
classes was still the same. 

But the feeling of separateness must have begun to arise 
even then owing to the lower status that now began to be assign- 
ed to the progeny. The above quoted dictum of VySsa says 
that the progeny of the lower caste women was still of the higher 
caste. “ A son bom of her is not lower than a savarna." This 
was certainly the oldest Taw, a law which led . to the present 
fixture of blood discernible in all classes. But the latest law 
prevailing in the ottw.aad xotfe. centuries was that progeny 
belonged to the caste of . the mot her. The intermediate step 
of awigiiing the progeny to a mixed caste which was nether 
that of the father, nor that of the mother must have led to 
many inconveniences aqd troubles. The progeny under the 
new role would revert to the mother’s caste and it 
would be cared for by the mother and her relations only. 
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This state of the altered status of the progeny, as has already 
been shown, is reflected in many inscriptions of the time. 

Having described caste in its racial or matrimonial aspect we 
will now go on to describe caste in the 9th and xoth 
centuries in its occupational aspect- And here, as in 
marri&geso in profession, Brahmins were at liberty to take 
to professions of the lower castes in addition to their own 
peculiar profession, viz., the priestly. They were particularly 
soldiers and government officers of high as well as low rank. The 
Brahmins, no doubt, still kept the van in the professions of learn- 
ing. Thus the merchant Sulaiman, both in corroboration of 
and in addition to what Ibn Khurdadba has recorded says “ in 
all these kingdoms the nobility is considered to form but one 
family. It is the same with learned men and physicians. They 
form a distinct caste and the profession never goes out of it.” 
(Ell. I. p. 6). Abu Zaid says " There are men devoted to religion 
and science called Brahmins. They have also their poets who 
live at the court of their kings, astronomers, philosophers, divi- 
ners. Among them, are diviners and jugglers who perform 
most astonishing feats. These observations are specially appli- 
cable to Kanauj, a large country forming the empire of Jura.” 
(ditto p. 10). This shows that Brahmins followed the most 
varied professions of intellect and that Brahmins of Kanauj 
or rather Northern India were still ahead of the Brahmins of 
India as in the days of BBna. Al-Masudi similarly records 
" Brahmins are honoured as the most illustrious and noble 
caste. ' Royalty is confined to one family. The positions of 
Vasir etc. are also hereditary.” Thus Brahmins and Kshatri- 
yas were usually proficient in letters and arms their respective 
professions. We may note, however, certain special 'features 
of the period. And first though religion and letters were the 
usual occupation of Brahmins and arms the occupation of 
Kshatriya^, there were many Kshatriyas who were devoted to 
letters. In as much as there was no objection to Kshatriyas 
studying the Vedas and the Sttstras, they often excelled in these 
broaches of studyand it is satisfactory to note that in all the 
leading Rajput kingly families there were found longs who were 
as expert in letters as in arms. . Indeed, kbharaj A m a r ri n g of 
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Mewad was right when he said "it is only since the establish- 
ment of the British Raj that the Kshatriyas have forgotten 
both Sastras and S&stras. The most famous instances of learned 
kings were, undoubtedly, those of Munja and Bhoja of the Para- 
raSra dynasty ; but instances of learned kings were not uncom- 
mon in other lines during this period. King Harsha of Kash- 
mir and VinaySditya of the Eastern Chilukyas who was a 
mathematician and hence called Gunaka are instances in point. 
It may be generally stated that the Rajputs of those days, 
whether kings or not, were usually men of education, men who 
knew the Vedic mantras and had learned the SSstras as the 
Valabhi kings especially are in their inscriptions described. 
Secondly, it appears from the ParSSara Smriti which may be 
assigned to this period of Hindu history, that during this period 
many Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture. Indeed, 
whereas in the past only VaiSyas were agriculturists, in the 
mediaeval period, VaiSyas ceased to be agriculturists altoge- 
ther and Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture along 
with the Sfldras who now were the principal cultivators. Ac- 
cording to Buddhist and Hindu sentiment, agriculture is sinful 
because it requires the cutting of the ground and thus involves 
the killing of various insects. The VaiSyas, therefore, during 
the Buddhist period becoming Buddhists abstained from agri- 
culture altogether and left it to §adras. When Buddhism was 
supplanted and Hinduism prevalent, Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
probably for want of occupation took to agriculture in place of 
VaiSyas. They, no doubt, found it difficult to reconcile their 
occupation with their religious sentiment and the ParSSara 
Smfiti came to their aid. The provisions of this Smriti in this 
'■ respect are worth quoting here in detail. " I will detail here- 
after: the work and the duty of men in the Kali age, which is 
common and possible to all the four Varnas. The Brahmin 
who performs the six duties assigned to him, may also do the 
work of cultivation ; but he should not yoke a bullock when 
thirsty, hungry or tired. He should cultivate half the day and 
then bathe and then perform the sacrifices enjoined with com 
produced by himself in his own field.” In this manner the 
duties of Brahmins are reconciled with the occupation of agri- 
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culture. The sin of agriculture is admitted. For, it is stated 
“ what sin a' destroyer of fish commits in one year, a plougher 
with the iron — mouthed rafter commits in one day.** But the sin 
can be atoned for by sacrifice and gifts. “ The cultivator who cuts 
trees, tears land and destroys vermin and insects is freed from 
the sin incurred, by Khaki-sacrifice i.e. gifts to Bra hmi ns at the 
bam here also prescribed, indeed, to the extent mentioned in 
the r. hftrhanama or history of Sind. “ Having given £ to the king 
x/20 to gods and x/30 to Brahmins the agriculturist is 
freed from all sins of agriculture.** We have seen in our first 
volume that in Sind the Brahmins used to get 3 p.c. of land 
produce in gift and that Mahomed Kasim confirmed the pay- 
ment even under Mahomedan rule (Vol. I. p. 182). In this way 
the profession of agriculture was allowed by the Kaliyuga Hindu 
S&stra to Brahmins. The same permission was granted to the 
Kshatriyas also. " A Kshatriya may also, similarly, cultivate 
and worship gods and Brahmins. So also a VaiSya and a Sodra 
may follow either agriculture, trade or some handicraft. 
Agriculture became, in fact, permitted to all the four varnas 
and during this period Brahmins and Kshatriyas did, as a matter 
of fact, cultivate. The Kshatriyas, probably, split up in conse- 
quence into two classes the Rajputs #.*., the kings and rulers 
and or din ary Kshatriyas or cultivators and land-holders. This 
distinction is probably reflected in the enumeration of the 
seven castes, recorded by Ibn Khurdadba and, indeed, 
continues among the Marathas of the Deccan. 

As the profession of agriculture which mainly belonged to 
the Sedxas was allowed now to Brahmins and Kshatriyas and 
was actually practised by them, so the profession of arms 
which mainly belonged to the Kshatriyas was allowed to be 
shared by the Brahmi na and the VaiSvas. The provision of Manu 
Smriti is explicit on this point. SNd fgwrfllfaniflf 
thus restricting the permission to occasio ns of d anger t o jdi- 
gion. But the Vafistha Smriti adds Urowtf IT 

n wn<wwrn > * &pm Ojwrfawi || (Chapter 3). 

Here the word Dvija of the Manu Smriti is expanded into Brah- 
inina, Kshatriyas and Vaityas and the further object of selr- 
pro t ecrirm it' added for the taking up of arms. Probsbly* it will 
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be remembered that in Sind history we read that Chacha did not 
allow the JSts to carry swords or to ride horses. Under the 
Rajputs during the Hindu period, the same prohibition must 
have obtained ; for, the practice had sanction of the Hindu §Ss- 
tras also, the Va&istha Smfiti embodying to our mind the pre- 
vailing practice of the period. 

Certain provisions with regard to the occupation of selling 
are worth noticing, when a Brahmin in adversity takes to the 
Vaitya profession of trading. He is not to sell salt, tila 
unless produced in his own fields by his own labour, 
honey, liquor, flesh, milk and its products and other minor 
articles too numerous to mention, (an old provision of Smfiti 
law). It is to be noted that the sale of liquor was prohibited 
even to the Vaifiyas and was allowed not even to good §Odras. 
The sale of milk and its preparations was prohibited to the 
three higher classes probably because it was a good article and 
to sell it was as heinous as to sell bad articles like liquor. But 
the sale of millr and its products curds and whey was allowed 
to be done by good' §Qdras though not liquor*. 

We may dose this disquisition on caste by the remark of 
Al-Masaudi that the Hindus are distinct from all black people 
such as the Zanjis and others in point of intellect, government, 
philosophy, strength of constitution and purity of colour. 

Having described caste we go on to describe t hafood Of the 
people and the first thing that strikes us is that the Indians were 
little addicted to drink. The Brahmins as of old were total 

* The prohibition of the profession of usury to Brahmins and Kaha- 
triyas was of old standing ; but it is interesting to note that Valishtha 
lays down certain limits such as Dim Dnppat and Dhln Tippet. It it 
difficult to understand the following provision which regulates interest 
According to caste, Practically even now there is a difference of interest 
charged to Brahmins and §fidras but this is due to the greater credit of 
dm farmer. Vatistha says •• a man should take internet per cent per 
men mm, two, three, four and five from the different varpas ". But 
the rate of five per thirty, per month per cent’ mentioned .farther on, 
is monstrous and inconceivable even though charged to $fidns who pay 
at present, at the utmost two per cent per month. This made usury 
reprehensible and Brahmins were proparly prohibited from - practising 
usury. 
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abstainers from all intoxicating liquors but even the Kshatriyas 
especially kings are described as such by Arab travellers, A1 
Masaudi writes “ The Hindus abstain from drinking wine and 
censure those who consume it. If it can be proved of one of 
their kings that he has drunk wine he forfeits the crown, for he 
is not considered able to rule as his mind is affected ” (Elliot, I 
p. so). Ibn Khurdadba makes the strange observation that 
“ the kings and people of Hind regard fornication lawful and 
wine as unlawful.” Whatever may be said of the first part of 
the observation, the second is indeed creditable to the Indians. 
The Kshatriyas are not bound by religious precept to abstain 
foom-wine but it is a fact that most of them abstained and do 
now abstain foom wine like the Sisodias of Mewad. With re- 
gard to the Kshatriyas, however, Suleiman's observation that 
they were allowed three cups is strange. The VaiSyas, then as 
now, were total abstainers though there must have been many 
exceptions. 

Secondly, abstention from flesh, as the result of the great 
efforts of Harsha, the last Buddhist Emperor mentioned in Vol. 
I p. 13 , was gradually gaining ground over the country. The 
Brahmins were generally abstainers from flesh though not quite 
completely. When A1 Masaudi remarks that “ they (Brah- 
mins) do not eat the flesh of any animal." he spoke more of the 
recluses both Hindu and Buddhist or Jain than of the Grihasthas 
or house-holders, for, he further observes that both women and 
men wear yellow threads suspended round their necks like a 
baldrick to distinguish them from the other castes of India ” 
(Elliot Vol. I, p. xo). Now Brahmins put on a thread but it is 
not yellow; while Buddhist and Jain recluses put on yellow 
clothes, and not threads. Whatever the explanation, it is clear 
that some Northern Brahmin subcastes still eat flesh. The 
provisions of later Smfitis show that the Brahmins were not in 
the habit of using flesh generally ; but Vvisa observes that 
Brahmins invited to a §rSddba or sacrifice must eat flesh, 
otherwise they would fall into perdition* It seems that in 

fa*: II 
*4 
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sacrifices which were becoming rare and in SrSddhas which 
were still performed, flesh was necessarily served not only among 
Kshatriyas but among Brahmins and VaiSyas also. The next 
following Sloka provides flesh in §r£ddhas even for VaiSyas.f 
But for a Brahmin and even a Kshatriya or Vaifya there was a 
general prohibition to kill or to eat flesh. " A dvija who eats 
flesh unconsecrated or kills animals except for proper ceremo- 
nies falls into everlasting perdition.” The B rahmin s were 
further not to drink the milk of any animal but cow and 
she-buffalo, nor to eat onions and other bad vegetables. Of 
course, the general prohibition against beef and the flesh of 
larger animals like tigers was imperative on all. Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas, Vaifyas and §udras. The ChSndSlas or out- 
casts alone did not observe this prohibition and hence were 
treated as out-casts. They were compelled to live outside towns 
and villages and were to walk in town streets so carefully as 
not only not to touch the other Hindus but not even to throw 
their shadows upon them as evidenced by the various precepts 
in the Smritis. 

It may be further stated that the different higher castes had 
then no objection to take food at one another's house. And the 
privilege extended even to some higher grades of the Sadra 
population. Not only is there no provision against a Brahmin 
eating with a Kshatriya or Vaifya, but the VySsa Smriti specially 
allows such practice qfoNNflgqmi ftsntg ftfedMWC. The 
only condition here is one must know the family with whom 
one eats to be a Dvija family. And the Smriti allows the taking 
of food by Dvijas with the following Madras viz., barbers, friends 
of the family, coparceners, servants andeowheriBT trifaraPT* 

q m dlw : i qg wnw< fi «il a n 

This free intercourse in food like the restricted intercourse in 
marriage among the different castes during the mediaeval 
period can not but have had a good effect in strengthening the 
sensejof unity in the different portions of the Hindu society 
Of course, the food of the people was still the same, flesh being* 

qiffNImT *nwW«i I gURI (ggn wwn 

* N 
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still allowed tp be eaten by Brahmins and hence there was no 
hitch in this intercourse in food. 

We now go on to describe the dress of the people of India ; 
and on this point our informants are the Arab travellers 
alone ; for we have no other material to rely upon except sculp- 
ture on ancient temples which it is difficult to interpret. But 
the writings of these travellers are detailed and afford reliable 
evidence and they tend to show that in Sind and in Multan and 
to the west-ward of these, under the influence of the Arab rulers 
dress had changed. A 1 Istakhari says that the dress of the people 
(in Mansura) is like that of the people of Irak, but the dress of 
their kings resembles that of the kings of India in respect of the 
hair and the tunic (Elliot I, p. 27), a statement repeated by Ibn 
Haukal who substitutes trousers for hair only. Regarding the 
people of the Balhara territory from Kambaya to Saimur, the 
latter states " the people both Hindu and Moslem wear the same 
dress and let their hair grow in the same fashion ; they use fine 
muslin garments on account of heat. The men in Multan dress 
in the same way ” (Elliot I, p. 39). Here the difference is not 
dear from the dress of people of Mansura (Sind) : but apparently 
no trousers were worn and people in the Deccan and the Panjab 
continued the use of the two dhoties or pieces of cloth of ancient 
times. In Mckran (Persian border) all wear short tunics except 
the merchants who wear shirts and cloaks of cotton like the 
men of Irak and Persia” (Ditto). 

With regard to ornaments the Indians were as fond of them 
as in previous centuries. The Arab travellers in particular 
were impressed by the ear ornaments of the kings. Abu Zaid 
says, " The kings of India are accustomed to wear ear-rings of 
precious stones mounted in gold.” These certainly were 
worn in the lobes of the ears and were in use down to toe days 
of toe Peshwas, witness toe large ear-rings shown in the ears of 
Nana Fhadanavis in his picture. To put on golden ear-rings 
in the ear appears to have been prescribed to every Hindu 
householder (<n^(fi||riM|At) and the custom still prevails in 
the Panjab and elsewhere, ” They also wear necklaces of great 
value formed of the most precious red and green stones.” Big 
green stones necklaces may still be seen round the necks of 
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Indian princes. " Pearls, however, are held in the highest esteem 
and are greatly sought after" (Elliot I, p. .11). which is still 
true of Indian princes and rich merchants. P.earl necklaces were 
worn by both men and women. The story of a pearl necklace 
purchased by a Kanauj emperor of the previous VannS dynasty, 
told in a drama of RSjaSekhara, is well known. We may record 
here finally our view that the nose ornament usually made of 
pearls worn by married Indian women, the natha, does not find 
mention in any work of the time and is according to our view 
an ornament borrowed from the Mahomedans hereafter. 

It is indeed strange that Abu Zaid records " most of the prin- 
ces of India when they hold a court allow their women, to be seen 
by the men who attend it, whether they be natives or foreigners ” 
(Elliot I, p. n). This might have been true of the princes of 
Malabar and south, for there is and was no pardah with them. 
It can not be said to be true of the courts of northern kings, 
for pardah prevailed there from of old. Probably the traveller 
was misled by the presence of the female attendants of the kings 
who always attended upon him even in open court as described 
by BSna. The king’s wives and queens could not have appeared 
in open court in the north of India or even in Maharashtra. In 
other castes than Kshatriya, pardah is not so strict even in 
northern India, though it is partially observed at present even 
by them, except among the Madras. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that pardah was introduced in India by the Mahomedans. 
For we find it recorded in the Rimayana that the appearance 
of women in the open was not objectionable at the time of 
festivity, of sacrifice and of great calamity. This constituted 
the difference between the Indian and the Mahomedan pardah 
and there was then no absolute bar to women appearing in 
public in India. 

Another popular misconception has to be noted here and that 
is that child marriages in India date from the time of the Maho- 
medan conquest. Women in India began to be married, it 
is believed, when quite young *. *., of seven and right years of 
age in order to prevent them from being seized by lustful Maho- 
medan conquerors. But the absurdity of this view would ap- 
pear dear if one considers the fact that marriage could- never 
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have been a bar to the lust of conquerors ; and young women 
could be seized whether they were married or unmarried. Histo- 
rically considered, it appears that child marriages came into 
vogue in India during this second sub-period and not in Maho- 
medan times. We have already stated in Vol. 1‘fiom the de- 
scription of Rajya§ri’s marriage by Blna, that gills until the days 
of Harsha were grown up at thu time of marriage. There is no 
direct evidence to show that early marriages began to be intro- 
duced thereafter. But this may be inferred from the fact that 
Smfitislike those of Parashara and Vyasa which are undoubt- 
edly later Smritis and belong to this period prescribe mar- 
riage for girls from 8 to io years of age. The text of ParSSara 
is well known. <T tftaST I • Vyasa also re- 

commends the marriage of girls who still wear lower cloth only 
t. e., a girl at marriage should be so young that she has not yet 
taken the upper cloth to cover her shoulders. The very meaning 
of the word Gauri was changed. It meant according to 
Amarakosha a girl who is not yet matured, but according to 
ParSshara Gauri meant a girl of eight. It is, therefore, nearly 
certain that early marriages came into vogue about this period; 
Why they did so it is somewhat difficult to explain. But as we 
have long ago stated elsewhere, this was a result of the revulsion 
of feeling against Buddhism and especially Buddhist nuns. A 
grown up unmarried girl had a right to become a nun according 
to the Buddhist canon. To effectually prevent women from be- 
coming nuns, girls began to be married when they were 8 or io 
years old even in the north, a custom probably borrowed from 
the south, where among the Non-Aryans such marriages seem to 
have been a rule from ancient days. A comparison between the 
older Smritis together with the ancient Grihya SQtras which pre- 
scribe consummation immediately after marriage and the later 
Smritis show that this change must have come over the Indian 
society after BSna who describes that consummation took place 
in the case of RSjyaSri’s marriage immediately after marriage. 
Whether the Kshatriyas adopted early marriages or not it 
is difficult to determine. We gather from poetical descriptions of 
Bilhana and o there that they did not ; but from historical in- 
stances it appears that they too now and then married girls 
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when very young. The marriage of girls before maturity be* 
gan certainly to be insisted upon from this period. The VySsa 
Smriti lays down that the bestower of a matured girl incurs the 
sin of BhrflnahatyS. But it does not seem that in former times 
maturity was ever considered a defect in the girl. From KjHi- 
dSsa’s poems or from the Gpihya Sutras girls at the time of mar- 
riage could not but have been matured. The Sakuntala de- 
scribed by KSlidEsa in his drama must have been a matured girl 
and her father Kanva Rishi never thought that he had been 
incurring the sin of Brflnahatya. But when this idea gained 
ground, marriage of girls even before the twelfth year must have 
been thought advisable for fear of girls becoming matured be- 
fore marriage. The ParSSara Smriti even invented conven- 
tional maturity as opposed to real, when it laid down that a 
girl above io years of age was to be considered a rajasvalS or 
matured girl. 

The enforced widow-hood of women among the higher castes 
was an ancient custom in India and must have been the rule 
during this period also when the Hindu religious feelings were 
even stronger. The combination of the two customs of early 
marriage and enforced widow-hood gives birth to that unfortu- 
nate class of beings the child-widows and these might have 
begun to increase now as child marriages spread, but the oro vi- 
sion. of the Smritis that child widows if unnurtured might be 
remarried must have prevented the evil from bring then frit. 
This provirion was also abrogated later on in the third sub-period 
by a Kalivarja text. 

The custom of Sati too is an old custom and it must have been 
in force during this period also. The custom of loyal servants of 
, longs sacrificing their lives for their masters and burning them- 
selves when they died noticed in Vol. I is also noticed by Arab 
travellers during this period. Abu Zaid records a peculiar 
custom/' Some of the kings of India when they ascend the throne 
have a quantity of rice cooked and served on banana leaves. 
When tire king has eaten some of the rice, he gives it to some of 
his companions who join him of their own free will. Each in his 
turn approaches, takes a small Quantity and eats it When tire 
kutg dies or is slain, all those who have taken rice with the king 
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are expected to bum themselves on the very day of the king’s 
decease." 

The practice of men committing suicide in sacred places espe- 
cially when they were old is noticed by Arab writers also during 
this period. We have already recorded the instance of king 
Dhanga drowning himself in the Ganges at Praylga recorded in 
an inscription of the Chandellas. Abu Zaid records “ When a 
person, either man or woman, becomes old and the senses are 
enfeebled, he begs some one of his family to throw him into 
tire or to drown him in water" ( Elliot I, p. 10). " In 
the states of the Balbara and in other provinces of India 
one may see men bum themselves on a pyre. This arises 
from the faith of India in metempsychosis.'' The later 
Arab writers speak of the famous tree at Praylg from the top 
of which people used to throw themselves into the Ganges which 
shows that the myth is as old at least as the ioth century 
A. D. Such instances, however, must be rare, and except in 
these circumstances, suicide even among the Hindus was consi- 
dered to be sinful. In India the practice obtains and then 
obtained of burning the dead as Arab travellers have also 
recorded. The days of mourning and the practice of lamen- 
ting arc also very old and have been mentioned by these 
writer's* 

It must lastly be mentioned that the Indians always bore a high 
character for probity with foreigners from the Greeks of the 
fourth century B.C. down to the Arabs of the ioth century A.D. 
Speaking of the people between Kambaya and Naharwala (mo- 
dem Gujarat), A 1 Idri&i writes: — “The Indians are naturally 
inclined to justice and never depart from it in their actions ; 
their good faith, honesty and fidelity to their engagements are 
well known ?nd they are so famous that people flock to their 
country from every side and hence the country is flourishing." 

* The people of Lidia bom their deed and do not raise any tomb'. 
The Mussalmaas in Hind and Sind like Indians do not give way to long 
lamentations. (Elliol. I, p, <9). 
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We may afao quote A1 Idrisi on the food and kind-heartedness 
of the people of Gujarat typical of the character of people 
of other parts of India as well. “ The inhabitants of Naharwala 
live upon rice, peas, beans, buricats, lentils, mash, fish and 
animals that have died a natural death ; for they ftever kill 
winged or other animals. They have a great veneration for oxen 
whom they inter after death. When their animals are enfeebled 
by age and are unable to walk they, free them from all labour 
and provide them with food without exacting any return.” 



NOTE. 


SMRITI LAW OF ANULOMA MARRIAGE 

It is necessary to shcfW how different Smritis treated the progeny of 
marriages with lower caste women and thus to see how gradually its posi- 
tion declined eventually leading to the stoppage of Asavarna Anuloma 
marriages ; of course, wc hre treating here of Anuloma marriages only 
which were allowed in historic times and were actually in vogue. To 
begin with Manu, we have the following provisions : — 

feWrifewR: germ 1 

*»M**Klg arr?IT5ft RfwW tfSffiPT: I 

^nfrrsn v • 

srw 1 

fJftTT- *r : 3 «i?r 11 o° 

■■ From wives belonging to the immediately next Varna sons of Dvijas- 
are treated as equal, though they are blemished by the defect of their 
mothers. This rule is of long standing with regard to sons born of imme- 
diately next Varna women. And the proper rule with regard to wives 
who are one or two Varnas lower should be known as follows. The son 
of a Brahmin from a Vai&ya wife is Anibashtha, while from a §udra 
wife is a Nishada also called Parana va.” This was the state of law with 
regard to progeny of mixed marriages in ancient times i.e., down to the 
beginning of the Christian era. Let us see how it changed later on. 

First with regard to Sudra wife, Yftjftavalkya does not ban her but ex- 
presses his own opinion that a Sudra wife should not be taken. Such mar- 
riages presumably continued to take place, though rarely, down to the 
days of B&pa of 600 A.D. as he speaks of two PfcraSava brothers of him- 
self. Later Smritis. however, entirely put a ban on the Sudra wife. Thus 
Vy&sa says — 

faft tsprt * efaft farm 1 
n j qjt far: effanw 11 


25 
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Aad the epithet ‘husband of a $udra wife’ ( ) became contemp- 

tuous in Smritis and he was treated as unfit to talk with or dine with ; 
see PaiUara S faft y p faftr : I 

Secondly and principally, with regard to the Kshatriya wife married 
by Brahmins, we have seen such marriages down to the 10th century A.D. 
R&ja&ekhara poet mentioning his own wife to be a Chftham&na lady. 
The progeny of such marriages according to the Manu Smriti was a 
Brahmin. But Y&jnavalkya treats it as ‘Murdh&vasikta’ a new word, 
not found in Manu, $ tffaW far: fiUTU* I «w9r 

^nprf faftf *TRT: HW.sft w. He does not recognise the Anantara 
and Ek&ntara wife distinction. His first rule is 

^ I Th at clearly says " only from the same caste women 

can same caste progeny be born *’ 


Later on there is a distinct change in the Vyftsa Smriti efarcftsfans 

fjfaqrg i ii h*ng fawy- 

?RT: II The meaning is not quite clear. The third 

line, however, makes it clear that the progeny of Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas from Vaiftya wives was treated alike. And hence it seems that 
the progeny of Kshatriya wives from Brahmins was treated not as Mfir- 
dhlvasikta but as Kshatriya. This is ■ no doubt * seemingly contradicted 
by the following further «loka of Vyfisa : g;Rpft ft OTEftrURt «TT 

awigwrfar : sftfa* H Bvt is condi * 

ti onal on the man marrying first a wife of lus own caste. The AuSanasa 
Smriti which is solely concerned with this subject of mixture of caste, 
distinctly stategi-^ntff ftfcff SfT: “ A son 

bom of a Kshatriya woman from a Brahmin by a legal marriage is a 
Kshatriya .' 9 A previous 61oka mentions a new distinction which 
is worth mentioning but which cannot properly be understood. 

ftfarr wsv: sir sswt 5 otssssj 1 mrt: fgv: tiiavil- 

|| It seems that when a special rite was performed at 
the of the marriage, the son born of a Kshatriya woman from a 
Bkehmin was called a Suvama Brahmin. What rites and ceremonies 
preformed is not clear. But the professions assigned to the Suvama 
show him to be not a Brahmin. The next Sloka in the 
Sufi# gives his durties as foltows:— sutp ?- 

mwr I twnt * t*** fftg II It «“y 1* taken that 

tMb Smriti reflects the latest phase of mixed marriages. And according 
to it tiie eon tri a Kshatriya wife from a Brahmin was generally a Ksha- 
triya; and naturally the son of a Vailya wife from a Kshatriya was a 
VaK^a. as expnsaly stated in the ilpka frsRt OTfa 

ftfarmr: 1 twiwrft*fafBW«rif stir**# 
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The marria&e of a lower class woman to a higher class male was 
generally a luxury and Brahmins unless they were very learned men or 
great officers must rarely have got Kshatriya wives. 

The marriage of a Kshatriya with a Vaiftya wife was, however, not un- 
common. In fact, the rule prescribed by the Vyftsa Smriti 11 that after 
first marrying a wife of one's own caste one may for pleasure marry a 
lower caste wife ” was generally observed among the Kshatriyas. Their 
first wife was always a Kshatriya but the second was generally a Vailya 
woman. I was told in Jaipur that the practice led to the second wife 
being called Gujari. She was generally from the healthy and strong Jftt or 
Gfijar castes and these may be taken from this very fact to represent the 
real Vaifyas in India to whom was entrusted the krishi and the gorak- 
shya of the country. 



CHAPTER III. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION 

" In India ” says one Arab traveller of tire 10th century 
“ there are forty-two religions. " Perhaps the word forty-two 
signifies only many. Al-Idrisi of the r ith century A.D. gives 
more details. " Among the principal nations of India there 
are forty-two sects Some recognize the existence of a Creator 
but not of Prophets, while others deny the existence of both. 
Some acknowledge the intercessory powers of graven stones and 
others worship holy stones on which butter and oil is poured. 
Some pay adoration to fire and cast themselves into flames. 
Others adore the sun and consider it the creator and director 
of the world. Some worship trees ; others pay adoration to 
serpents, which they keep in stables and feed, and consider this 
to be meritorious Lastly, there are some* who give themselves 
no trouble about any kind of devotion at.d deny everything." 
Such is the description of the religious state of the country given 
l»y Arab traveller who were the staunchest believers in one 
God and the severest unbelievers in idol worship 

It was nature.' for the Arabs to believe that there were man y 
religions in India flat they all constituted the. different 
modes of worship recognized by the sne great religion which 
been given the name of Hinduism. We must, therefore, say 
that the Arabs wore wrongly impressed; lor, there was no con- 
fl’ct or opposition in any of thcjdifferent modes of worship enu- 
merated above Strangely enough, it ran he said of this tinw» 
than of any other time past or future that India was universally 
under one religion Different gods such as Siva, Vishnu, Aditya, 
Devi and Ganesfea were indeed worshipped, indeed even some 
trees and animals . yet J! these kinds of worship were phases 
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of one religion and had no ill-feeling or animosity among them- 
selves. And the Vedic religion was considered supreme above 
all these and was supposed to sanction and countenance all these 
different worships. As a matter of fact, therefore, there was 
one religion in India at this time. For Bud dhism had been 
supplanted and had vanished from the land except in Magadha, 
Jainism was yet a small religion and had not yet made exten- 
sive conquests though it was slowly spreading in the south. 
Hinduism flourished throughout the land and recognized every 
worship from the Agni worship of the Vedas down to the worship 
of stones and trees h it specially of the five deities of modern 
Hinduism. 

The Pur anas now were re-edited and amplified and were devoted 
to the praise of some one of the five gods. &va, however, was 
a favourite deity with the rising kingly families ; though as in 
olden times the son. might change his deity and be a devotee 
of Vishnu or the Surf'/The genealogy of the Pratihfira emperors 
as given in their documents clearly brings this out and shows 
that the favourite deity changes almost at every step in the 
pedigree. While the first is Parama Vaishnava, the next is 
Parama M3heshvara 2 nd' the third is Bhagavatl-Bhakta and the 
fourth is Parama A-iitya-Bhakta. It seems certain from this 
that there was no sectarian jealousy yet, between the devotees of 
the different gods ami consequently among the gods themselves. 

The kings and their queens, their ministers and their rich sub- 
jects delighted in building temples to their favourite deities. Such 
temples must have arisen over the whole country and the pre- 
sents brought to these temples gradually accumulated riches in 
them which excited the cupidity of foreigners. Nay, even the 
Arabs of Multan allowed the worship of the famous Sun-god 
there for greed of the presents which the worship constantly 
brought ‘from worshippers from over the whole of. India. The 
Sun temple of Multan was famous and it is interesting to note 
that the powerful PratihSra emperors of Kanauj could liave 
very easily taken Multan which was, so to speak, an abutment 
on their territory, had it not been for the bigotry of the Hindus. 
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The Arabs when opposed by greater numbers, it is recorded by 
Arab writers, "threatened to break the idol and the Hindus 
retired.’' This speaks of the great reverence in which the idol 
ef the Sun at Multan was held by the people of India. 

The whole country was covered over with temples and idols. 
In fact, both Aryan and non-Aryan civilizations had joined 
hands in evolving this idolatry. Siva, Vishnu and Aditya 
were Aryan deities and Ganapati and Saktl or Bhagawatl were 
probably non-Aryan deities. To these were added the worship 
of uncouth stones, trees and serpents. And the idolatry was 
rampant not only among the Aryans but the non-Aryans down 
to the lowest strata of society. Jt is strange that the Hindus 
with their high philosophic minds did not penetrate to the essence 
ef the principle of idol-worship which is allowed by Hinduism. 
As just stated, they believed in the inherent power of stones 
and trees and idols to do good or to do mischief. As stated in 
our Vol. i p. 102 an idol is after all an image of the highest 
Original and there can be no more absurd superstition than a 
belief in the supernatural power of idols, irrespective of man’s 
devotion or high spiritual elevation. The deity is not in the 
idols but in man's own head and heart and an idol cannot effect 
wonders by itself. Idolatry is permitted in Hinduism on the 
principle that the idols help in the concentration of the devo- 
tional mind towards God. In fact, the ceremony of Pranapra- 
Hshtha by Yedic mantras is necessary' for the invocation 
of the deity in the image. There is also a ceremony of PrSna- 
visarjana and by appropriate Vedip hymns the deity invoked 
may be sent back. It really strikes us, livng as we do in this 
different age, as pitiable ignorance of the Hindus of those days 
tkpt they should have returned without seizing Multan for the 
fear that the idol of the Sun would be broken by the Moslems. 
The Hindus could have asked the priests of the idol to make 
Pr&na-visarjana by appropriate mantras and then Ae image 
would not have been more than an ordinary stone or an ordinary 
block of wood. After conquering Multan and driving away 
the ^Moslems, a new idol could have been made and installed 
with the due ceremony of PranapratishthS. Such ignorant feel- 
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ings, however, continued to increase and how advantage of them 
was taken by the idol-breakers we shall have to relate at length 
in our third volume. 

It is not necessary to mention all the famous idols of India of 
this day. The Skanda PurSna, NSgara-khand, chapter 107, gives 
a list of 68 famous temples of the great god §iva all over India 
including those of Nepal and KSlanjar, Prabhasa and Ujjain. 
There were many Vishnu temples also and the Sun-temple of 
Multan ; the temple of Jwilamukhi Devi in the Kangra valley 
and the Vindhyavasinl at Ghazipiir. Benares was the most 
sacred spot with the temple of Vishvanatha ; (strangely enough, 
the Skanda PurSna list does not give this name for the Bena- 
res idol but merely calls it Mahadeva). 

The worship of these different deities developed new rules 
and rituals and new philosophies and these were embodied in 
what were called Agamas which gradually assumed precedence 
even over the Vedic rules and ritual. The growth of Agamas 
probably led in future years to the rivalry between the different 
worships which so disfigures them in later centuries. The Siva- 
gama was most studied at this time and its professors were most 
respected as inscriptions testify. These professors were usually 
Sttdra ascetics. Hie Hindu mind, both Aryan and non-Aryan, 
is peculiarly susceptible to the feeling of admiration for asce- 
ticism. Where thousands run after the pleasures of life, the few 
who inflict upon themselves untold sufferings only for the sake 
of their merit are admired in India very highly. *It is perhaps 
a cynical observation to make that the admiration of the people 
keeps up asceticism in India more than the real belief in the un- 
seen merit of it. For, we actually find that in the present age 
when new enlightenment has permeated the Hindu mind, the 
admiration for asceticism has sensibly declined and the number 
of ascetics too, along with it. Whatever that may be, Tapas and 
SanySsa have always held a foremost place in the Hindu mind 
and Jainism and Buddhism too made Tapas and SanySsa their 
own but respectively. In the matter of Tapas and SanySsa the 
Atyahs first tried to k®ep the non-Aryans out of them and the 
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Sodras were not allowed to perform austerities 0/ to become 
SanySsis. But the triumph of Buddhism and Jainism made the 
way easy for them. After the supplanting of Buddhism, Hin- 
dusim did not apparently stop them. The Vedic Tapas and 
SanySsa were indeed ‘prohibited, but those prescribed by the 
Agamas of the different deities were now freely open to them.. 
The devotees of Siva especially were probably generally non-Ar- 
yans and they lived in mathas built for them and performed aus- 
terities of various kinds. In fact, in the matter of physical suffer- 
ing the non-Aryan Sodra could easily beat the Aryan Brahmin 
bred in a more delicate way. These Tapasvis, therefore, multi- 
pUfed and filled the land. They could be met with in cities and 
towns as well as in jungles. Sulaiman, the Arab traveller, men- 
tions an ascetic who stood facing the Sun in the market of 
Multan for sixteen years in the same position without being 
* melted by the heat.’ He describes the jungle ascetics in this 
manner. "In India there are persons who according to their 
profession wander in the woods and mountains and rarely com- 
municate with the rest of the mankind. Sometimes they have 
nothing to eat but herbs and fruits of the forest.. ' Some of them 
•go about naked” ( Elliot I ). 

These tapasvis were ranged inco different sects according to 
the Agamas they followed. The Agamas, at least the PSncha- ' 
rStra Agama, is as old as the Mahfibhfirata. But their growth 
and their greater sanctity belongs probably to this age. There 
was the &ivfigftma and the SaurSgama also and the VinSyaka 
Agafna and^the Devi Agama while the Vaishnava Agama deve- 
loped out_of the PfincharStra. It is necessary to study these 
different Agamas to ascertain their age and their relative im- 
portance. But the subject is vast and we leave it here with- 
out feoing into further details. 

The Vedic house-holder, sacrificing morning and evening to 
the house-hold fire, was still alive though his numbfr was de- 
clining. The Brahmins and the Kshatriyas alone seem to have 
kept up this worship and we do find in Sulaiman’s description the 
worship mentioned. Agnihotra, however, was too troublesome 
to bp long practised and the worship of the holy stones r e p re sent * 
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’:ng §iva and Vishnu which gradually was now introduced into 
almost every household left the other worship neglected. The 
later Smritis still speak of the house-holder sacrificing in fire 
and the Kalivarjya prohibition which finally stopped Agnihotra 
belongs to the third sub-period. 

Indeed, the sacrifice to fire with inanimate offerings had 
still the reverence and the sanctity which belonged to it from of 
old. Even the kings performed such sacrifices when solemn acts 
were to be performed. We find from inscriptions of this period 
that the kings often made the grant of a village with the cere- 
monies of bathing, worshipping §iva and sacrificing to the holy 
fire. Strangely enough, when such grants are made to Jain 
temples, even then the donor king goes through these Vedic 
formalities. They were looked upon even by the Jains as use- 
ful in giving a greater binding force. Vedic religion thus was 
the religion of the Hindus at least in profession and was respect- 
ed. The practices of idolatry under the different Agamas, 
however, were in greater vogue and even the Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas followed the general trend. The performance of 
the daily ablutions and of SandhyS was probably still continued 
while SrSddhas and other Vedic religious ceremonies were 
respectfully performed as before, with the difference that flesh 
was no longer served at SrSddhas or served only at the houses 
of Khsatriyas. 

The Arabs were struck with the firm belief of the Hindus in 
metempsychosis. In fact, this creed is peculiar to the Hindus 
and the wonder is that it has remained unshaken throughout 
all the changes in philosophical thought. That the soul is 
everlasting and that it migrates from body to body, even a. vege- 
table body, has been believed in by the Vedic Aryas, the Bud- 
dhists, the Jainas and the Hindus too, whatever be the philoso- 
phical system they adhere to, Dvaita or Advaita ; and both the 
orthodox and the unorthodox, the Hindus and the Buddhists 
have utilised their belief in metempsychosis to inculcate high 
principles of morality. The punishment for sin and the reward 
for merits were sure to overtake the soul in the next life if not 
in this and this fear, it cannot but be said to the credit of it, 
made the Hindu society moral, even more moral than other 
a 6 
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societies in the world. We have already quoted the testimony 
of Arab writers which goes to prove the honesty, justice and 
truthftulness of the Hindus which made it so pleasant to deal 
with them. 

The genarality of the people abstained from drink. The 
Brahmins were total abstainers and it is indeed creditable to 
Brahmins that they were total abstainers from the most ancient 
times and while the rest of the world was immersed in drink. 
The kingly family too abstained totally from drink, from the 
evidence of the Arab travellers supported by the known exam- 
ple of the Guhilots of Mewad. This is indeed still more credita- 
ble that being placed at the head of power the kings abstained 
from drink totally. Such self-abnegation in power is rarely 
witnessed in history. The ordinary Kshatriyas were temperate 
in drink and took three cups of wine only ! ! ! The VaiSyas 
were probably total abstainers. The religious precept of the 
Smritis is that Brahmins, . Kshatriyas and VaiSyas should not 
drink liquor ( <TWrT * 31 TOW? ft *T 3ft fW^) . But the 

heinous sin or mahapataka of Suripina (liquor-drinking) 
was prescribed for the Brahmin only ( f*rgj gtr NW«Ff*m), 
and was visited with the most drastic punishment . Sddras 
and others drank for we have evidence in inscriptions that 
liquor was manufactured and was a good source of revenue. 
But the example of the higher classes must have acted* bene- 
ficially on the people generally and hence the drink habit in 
India was within reasonable bounds 

With regard to flesh-eating, the state of things was perhaps 
contrary to the above. The VaiSyas and many Madras who 
had been Buddhists had abjured flesh ; and many Brahmins 
aid Kshatriyas under the influence of the revived doctrine of 
AhimsS. But the Vedic religion did not generally prohibit flesh 
though it did certain kinds of it ; and the performance of §rSd- 
dhas which was a principal part of that religion and which under 
revived Vedic feeling of Hinduism were again performed with 
great respect (the Buddhists and the Jainas had derided 
ShrSddhas) required the preparation of flesh-food for the propiti- 
ation of the pitfis (manes). SrSddhas were, therefore, the oppor- 
tunities when flesh wps required to be eaten. A Smfiti text 
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declares that a Brahmin who declines to cat flesh at ShrSddhas 
will go to perdition. There are texts that Vaifiyas who had no 
way open to them of procuring flesh might buy it of Kshatriyas 
who could obtain it by hunting. Brahmins, except for sacrifices, 
could not kill animals. The result thus was that while the 
highest classes, Brahmins and Kshatriyas, who were orthodox 
followers of Vedic religion ate flesh, the Vaifiyasand many men 
of other castes totally abstained from flesh-eating. The Brahmins 
eventually, after the second sub-period, divided into two classes 
the flesh-eaters and the non-fiesh-caters ; and thus liegan the 
ramification of caste into sub-castes. 

The influence of Ahimsa gathered strength by and by and 
the Jain religion which has put Ahimsa in the forefront of its 
principles seems to have gathered strength hereafter. In the 
second sub-period it was not, however, a progressing religion 
though we find, in Southern Maharashtra, Jainism spreading 
not only among VaiSyas who were always, for reasons inexpli- 
cable, prone to receive Ahimsa religions, but also among the 
agricultural population. Even some of the Rashtrakuta 
kings were devotees of Jain saints. The Jain pandits now used 
the Sanskrit language itself for disputations and often defeated 
the followers of POrva-MimSnsa in them. This proficiency of 
the Jains in Sanskrit culminated, as we shall see in the third 
sub-period, when Hemachandra the greatest pandit of the 
Jainas became the Rajaguru of Kumarapila. But it does not 
appear that Gujarat was yet under the influence of Jainism. 
Inscriptions in Gujarat still speak of the influence of Siva wor- 
ship which was the predominant worship of this period. A 
history of the spread of Jainism in the different parts of India 
will be very interesting but in the absence of it, the above seems 
to us to be the condition of that religion during this period. 
We speak with great hesitation, but we think that Jainism was 
spreading in Southern Maratha country at this time and thence 
it went ifi Gujarat into the third sub-period (1000 to 1200 
A.D.) of our history. 

Of course, Siva worship was most predominant in those days. 
The Rajput 'families, almost all of them, which established 
powerful kingdoms at this time were worshippers of Siva. We 
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have seen that the Guhilots, the ChShamSnas, the RSshtraktttas 
were Siva worshippers. The ChSvadas were also Siva worship- 
pers though Jains believe that they were followers of their 
religion. The Paramiras, the Haihayas and the Chandellas 
were also worshippers of Siva and have left stupendous Siva 
temples which still excite admiration. The Piles of Bengal 
were known as Buddhists but they also built temples to Siva. 
The Imperial PratihSras alone are described as sometimes Para- 
jna Saivas and Parama Vaishnavas and even Parama Bhagavatl 
Bhaktas. Thus almost all the Rajput kingly families were wor- 
shippers of Siva. Is Siva worship more congenial to valour 
and the spirit of independence ? It seems to be so. Siva-wor- 
ship compared with other worships seems to make people war- 
like and stubborn. 

It would, indeed, be invidious to enter into the relative^effects 
of the different systems of belief or worship comprized 
under Hinduism. It would, however, be necessary to re- 
mark that Siva worship, absurd and even repulsive in its adora- 
tion of the linga, has been from ancient times connected with 
the highest religious philosophy, the Svetifvatara Upanishad 
identifying Siva with Parabrahma. Consequently when the 
Hindus worship the god in its linga form, they never are 
conscious of any idea but of the deity being the highest god. 
Siva woship originally in the Linga form was probably a non- 
Aryan worship ; but the Aryans soon identified the god with 
the god Rudra of the Vedas and the Upanishads raised .it to the 
position of the highest Parabrahma. It is no wonder thus that 
Siva worship was and is more prevalent than any other worship. 
There was already, in the days of the MahftbhSrata and the 
VedantasQtra, a system of philosophy connected with the wor- 
ship of Paiupati. When Lakulisa whose Saiva philosophy seems 
to have been popular at this time -flourished and preached we 
do not know. Sankara has refuted his doctrines; but we do 
not find it on the wane at this time, Sankara for himself .was a real 
Vedantin and advocated all worships equally, though he refuted 
their special doctrines. But probably in response to the general 
sentiment, he appears to have worshipped the linga, a practice 
which his successors stib follow. It is, hence, we believe, that 
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Sankara's philosophy which was preached in the beginning of the 
ninth century had little influence on the prevalence of Siva wor- 
ship. As to KumSrila he was soon forgotten for he advocated 
Vedic sacrifices only. Yet he too in the sphere of the establish- 
ment of modem Hinduism had effected a great deal. It is necessary 
that our history should contain a short sketch of the life and 
preaching of both KumSrila and Sankara, and though the mate- 
rials are not very reliable, we treat this subject in the next 
chapter on the life and teaching of these great philosophers 
of the Mediaeval Hindu age. 



CHAPTER IV. 


kumArila and Sankara. 

A history of Mediaeval Hindu India cannot be complete with- 
out a life of Kumarila and a life of Sankara, the two great in- 
tellectual luminaries of the age who in fact laid the foundations 
and reared the superstructure respectively of modem Hinduism. 
Unfortunately we know so little about them that there is in fact 
nothing which can be said with certainty about their lives. 
Indeed even the fact is itself not undisputed that they belonged 
to this period since some place them in the centuries preceding 
the Chiristian era. We are, however, tolerably certain that they 
must have lived after Hiouen Tsang who makes no mention of 
them, and whose success as the most formidable exponent of 
Buddhism could not have happened after them. To add to the 
difficulty again they do not utter a word in their numerous 
writings about themselves ; nor do they refer to any event, cir- 
cumstances, or political entity of their time, so fully engrossed 
are they with the exposition of the respective doctiines of 
Jaimini and BAdarSyana, in other words, of the Purva and 
Uttara MlmAnsA philosophies. Lastly, strangely' engough, in 
spite of the fact that their writings and their labours wrought 
great changes in the ideas and feelings of the people yet no 
inscription, so far as we know, makes any mention of them, or 
their great triumphs in philosophical discussions during the 
tours which they are said to have, and which they most certainly 
must have, made throughout India. Handicapped as thus we 
are we will still make an attempt to place a few facts about 
their lives and their work before the curious reader 'from proba- 
bilities, from their writings and from traditions given in later 
works, most of which, however, are unreliable as history. 

To commence with KumSrila then, his greatest achievement 
wbS that he established the sanctity of the Vedas and the efficacy 
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of Vedic ritual, both of which were denied by Buddhism. In 
fact, he destroyed Buddhism in India by his’ philosophical writ- 
ings. Even the Vedantists who subsequently triumphed under 
Sankara admit this, for the Sahkaradigvijaya says that Sankara, 
when he met Rum|rila, as he was about to bum himself on a 
pyre, said " I know you arc Guha or the god Kartikeya incar- 
nated on earth for the purpose of destroying the Buddhists who 
had opposed the religion of the Vedas There is a little 
sting even here by the Vcdantist author. For he hints 
that as Sankara was an incarnation of §iva, the father 
of Guha, he could hence easily conquer the followers of 
Rumania. One fact is, however, prominent from this verse. It 
is that it was Rumania who finally conquered the Buddhists 
and not Sankara as many suppose. As Harsha’s rule was 
the last triumph of declining Buddhism, naturally the date of- 
Rumania falls about 50 years after Harsha and he is properly 
placed by most scholars about 700 A.D. 

We may take this as the date of Rumania burning himself 
on a pyre. We may take support in proof of this date the fact 
mentioned in our first volume that S. T\ Pandit bcliexod from 
the colophon in a manuscript of Uttararamadiarita that Kuma- 
rila was the teacher of Bhavabhuti who, as the Tarungini says, 
was a poet at the court of Yafovarman of Kanauj. YaSovamian's 
date falls about 700 A.D., and hence Rumania must haw lived 
before this period and died about 700 A.D. The meeting of 
Sankara and Rumania is a myth like the meeting of Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhuti, or the supposed fight between Vikrama and 
Sttavahana. 

Having approximately settled Rumania's date we will speak 
about his place of birth or at least his country. It is said some- 
where that he was an Assamese and some believe him to be a 
Dravida Brahmin. It seems to us that he was a resident of the 
middle country or of ArySvarta proper like B£na whose unrhs, 
as related by him in the Harshacharita, were great students of 
MlmSnsg. For he s peaks in the Tantravartika with great respect 

* S’rai’t i 

*mr at 3 11 
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of ArySvarta *and treats people outside as mlecfaha which he 
would not have done if had been an Assamese or a Dravida. He 
tries, no doubt, to show in one place that Dravida wordsare de- 
rived from Sanskrit such as ehor meaning corked rice, tatar road, 
or vair belly, yet this may have been owing to his com- 
munion with Dravida pandits. He certainly seems to have tra- 
velled much and known many languages. But if he had- been 
a Dravida himself, he would not have treated the Dravida lan- 
guage as non-Aryan. We know that Dravida and Kanarese 
pandits of the time attempted to prove that these languages were 
derived from Sanskrit. ■ But Kumarila does not believe in it 
from this passage in* the TantravSrtika (p. 157). 

The non-Aryan languages which he mentions here are PSrasika, 
Barbara, Yavana and Romaka, exactly the languages which we 
have noticed in a note in Vol. I p. 354 which also supports the 
theory that’KumSrila belonged to the 8th century.. The Greek 
and Roman languages could not have been spoken in 
India later. It seems that during Buddhistic times-, Buddhists, 
from different countries beyond India came to India to study 
Buddhism or to visit holy places like Hiouen Tsang and hence 
pedple had occasion to speak here these languages. KumSrila. 
indeed mentiones even interpreters or DvaibhSshikas as he calls 
them (sSfevrt q«rwJf t*nH: He mentions the word 

Pllu »s meaning in Sanskrit a particular tree and in lfleqh'h» 
language an elephant ( IWWIlW^ - 1 Wit 

). Now the wo^d Phila in Persian • 
really means an elephant. It seems, therefore, that Per- 
sian was realty spoken and understood in India at that 
time*. We am thus ltd to believe in the truth of the 
tradition that JUnaSrila studied Buddhism under Buddhist 
masters themselves and thus came into contact with many and 
diverse foreigners. Of course, there was no treachery in this, 
as the tradition would make us believe. The Buddhists were 
not, an exclusive people. They were indeed willing toteadf ife 
telli gent Brahmin students if only they came to them. Hie 

• ftuqfftm* |J esfirf^U— 

p. 198. 
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ranks of the 'Buddhists were constantly tilled by recruits from 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas. And hence that Rumania learned 
Buddhism by representing himself to be a Buddhist and thus 
practising deception upon his teachers need not be believed. 
He is supposed to have burnt himself in expiation of this sin 
viz. of deceiving his teachers. His manner of death was the usual 
manner of self-immolution with old devout Hindus of the time 
as we.have already stated’ ; and there was nothing strange in it 
when the practice of that age is considered. In later times, of 
course, this way of putting an end to one’s own life became 
obsolete and people invented some explanation for this seemingly 
strange act of Kumirila.* 

There is good reason to believe that Kumirila was not a 
DSkshinitya which was then the word used for a MShirashtra. 
For, he derides in a way the Mihirashtra practice of mairy- 
ing one's own maternal uncles’s daughter. That this unorthodox 
practice belonged to Mahirishtra is most certain. Nay, it 
comes from the Chandravansi YSdavas themselves whose 
descendants the Marathas are. But if Kumirila had been a 
MihirBshtra, he would not have railed a>. the practice though 
he might have mentioned it. He would not have used the word 
gwrfa in the line wpgsyit srr«( (fftpnipreg gwrift (p. 129 ditto). 

There is another observation which marks h'm as a Northern 
Central Indian man. The observation etreitfurcrtft ft 
(reitf shows that he looks upon female dress as consisting ordi- 
narily of the nethei 1 piece of doth and of the upper one. Now 
the Deccan or more southern women always used and now use 
one long piece of doth only which serves the purposes of both. 

Lastly, be belongs to a state of society wherein Brahmins 
fredy and willingly ate flesh. The remark (jr gwrfcf 

ft ftprc 1 ftwnifft (|rar: crorar: ftranrr u . *• Brahmins 

axe glad when they get a sacrifice where animals are killed, 
while tbs same enrages and pains the Buddhists " shows 

, * It is curious, to note that the instances of mlechha words in use in 
Sanskrit given by S’abara and also by Kumarila in pika (cuckoo), mm 
(half), ffaMTHM (a lotus) and sata (a wooden pot). Wo recognise turn or 
sip at Persian for half but to what language do the other words be’oog ? 
And pika and tima r ata seemed to be original Sanakpt words 1 1 1 
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that Brahmins were then glad to get opportunities of eating 
flesh. The Deccan and Southern Brahmins seem from Buddhist 
times to have disliked animal sacrifices, at least flesh-eating and 
hence the subsequent division of Brahmins into northern and 
southern or rather flesh-eaters and flesh -abstainers. KumSrila 
seems to have belonged to the former class. 

These are the few straws which we have gathered in the sea of 
disquisition on Mlmifisi topics written by KumSrila in which 
a historian vainly seeks for some personal remarks or a remark 
that throws light on the social or political condition of the time. 
*We will close with the one political observation which we came 
across. The question is being discussed whether the word 
RijS in the §ruti dictum RijS KijasOyena Yajeta means a Ksha- 
triya king only or any king de facto. Of course, the reply is that 
the provision applies to a Kshatr.ya king only as Kshatfiyas 
%done have a right to rule. Kumirjla says that the doubt $m$e» 
from the fact that all the four castes are seen ruling in different 
kingdoms, (flaw awwsfo e«if; jwfar 

“are seen" is in the present tense and this shows that Kum&rila 
lived in times when kingdoms were actually ruled by kings be* 
longing to all castes. Now we can describe such a time. Up to 
the days of the Nandas the old rule obtained viz., that Kshatriyas 
alone should rule. Chandragupta was the first to break through 
this custom and hence the remark of the PurSnas flswisfl 
J-'H? From 300 B.C. up to Harsha and his immediate successors 
kings belonged to diverse castes. We know from Hiuen Tsang 
that in his days Harsha was a Vaifya king, there were Kahatriya 
kings in Bhinmal, Valabhi, MahfirSshtra and KSnchi ; Brah- 
min kings in Ujjain, Chichlto, and Mahefivarapura and a Sudra 
JHag in Sind. We also.find that from the days of Bappfi Riwal 
find other Rajput new dynasty founders, the old rule waste* 
vived and Rajputs alone were thought competent to rule. . lit. 
the second sub-period of our history we find Rfljpots alone, 
ruling every where. Perhaps this Mimfosa controversy itself 
led to the assertion of this right by the Rftjputs. The fact 
isnoted by even Arab travellers. It seems, therefore, dear that. 
Kumjtrila' must have lived at least before 750 i.e.,650 to. 750, as 
we have already sup po sed. He may have lived at' an earlier 
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period when mu mlechhas ruled in India. Bat he does not 
mention such rulers. Indeed, our point here is that he could 
not have lived later. That he could not have lived before 
Hiouen Tsang we have already shown. 

There is a further interesting remark of Kumflrila here in 
which he differs from or .explains away the BhSshya and which 
we have not been able to understand. Sibara remarks on this 
point; _ *3 sfift nkerwpnwrr: 

" The Andhras use the word king even with respect to a Ksha- 
triya who does not rule." Now KumSrila observes here qrftsmff 
fwrsfais " The BhSshyakira speaks of the 
Andhras here as they are the same with Dskshin&tyas ", Now 
this probably means that in Rumania's time it was the custom 
with the DdkshinStyas *. e., MShirSshtras to use the word RSja 
with respect to a Kshatriya who is not ruling; and that he thinks 
that §<.bara has spoken of the Andhras inadvertently when hs 
should have spoken of theDikshinltyas. It is. indeed, difficult to 
know what the practice was in MahSrishtra and what in Andhra 
in the days of Sahara and those of KumSrila. In the- latter 
country we know that therfc were Yavana kings at this time. 

Such, then, is the little that can be or has been gathered by 
ns from Rumania's Tantravartika alone. It is possible that an 
industrious perusal of all his works might yield some more in- 
formation. But the patience required is so great that the task 
is almost prohibitive. So far then we have been able to show 
that KumSrila must have worked from about 650 to 700 AD. 
It is not possible to hold that he might have flourished in the 
second century B.C. for he quotes a verse from KSlidffsa himself 
Wit ft wjwft g (p. 133)- Even 

if KilidSsa be held to belong to 57 B.C. , Rumania can 
not go to the second century B. C. KumSrila belonged to 
the middle country or Aryivarta. He studied Buddhism 
under Buddhist teachers.- He had an acquaintance with sevo> 
ral non-Aryan languages. Indian and foreign. He was a groat 
dialect i cian and his greatest achievement was that he conquered 
the Buddhists in controversy and established the shaken belief 
ittthe revelation of the Vedas. In very old age. he probably 
bur ned himself on a pyre as a religious meritorious act, 
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Between Kumlrila and Ankara there meet be enppoaed a 
pretty long period, a hundred years at least, to have elapsed. 
The greater renown and the greater success achieved by Sankara 
was due to the fact that he appealed to some of the most pies* 
sing demands of the people. To be in union with the most 
abaorbirg sentiment of the time is the usual key to the success 
and highest popularity of new leaders of thought* Sankara 
is often said by his opponents to be a Prachhanna Bauddha ; 
i.e., a Buddhist in disguise. This is probably said in reference 
to the Mlylvlda preached by him which was somewhat like 
the Vijnanavlda or Nihilism of the Buddhists. Whatever 
maybe said of his philosophical views, in tut) points, we think, 
&mkar& responded to the returned Buddistic feelings of the 
people. The Minins! doctrines of Kumlrila, no doubt, 
triumphed but they could not entirely remove the sentiment of the 
people against animal sacrifices ; nor suppress the tendencies of 
the people towards SanySsa or renunciation of the world; a 
.tendency which had characterised the Indian Aryans horn the 
Upanishad times i.e., for at least three thousand years. Kuml- 
rila established the revealed character of the Vedas; but at 
the same time his philosophy was entirely antagonistic to San* 
ylsa 'and his method of worship was by Agnihotra and animal 
sacrifices. To a Karmatha the sacred fire was everything. A 
Sanylri was a nuisance, a sight offensive to him. It was, therefore, 
impossible that the popular sentiment should not return again 
in favour of'Sanylsa. It was impossible that people should 
again generaHy take to Agnihotra giving up their usual Puranic 
deities viz., § va, Vishnu and Aditya and even Devi and Ganesha. ' 
The rebound of feeling against animal sacrifice was still greater. 
a^Ahimsl was a doctrine which had been preached even by 
Albanian) or Vedantism before it was taken up by Buddhism 
and Jainism. And especially among those people who had 
given up flesh-eating, the doctrines of Kumlrila could not have 
been popular. And a preacher arose from among such people 
via., the Brahmins of the south who had given up flesh-eating 
for centuries before, a preacher of remarkable power of contro- 
ving^and graceful diction and of great common sense, and pditi* 
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cal shrewdness who preached a new doctrine based on the Vedas 
themselves and the old Vedanta sfltras and who thus appealed 
to the people strongly because he advocated SanySsa and de- 
precated Agnihotra and animal sacrifices, who further, though 
he did not give it the h : ghest place, sanctioned the worship of 
idols, of & va and Vishnu, Aditya and Devi. This is the way in 
which Sankara may be said to have revived Buddhism except 
its doctrine repugnant to Aryan feeling viz., denial of the sanc- 
tity of the Vedas and denial of caste distinctions. §..nkara 
may be said to have thus raised the whole super -structure 
of modern Hindustan on the foundations of the Veda laid by 
Kumirila. This is the reason why a pandit of the south gained 
renown and why he may be called in a sense a Buddhist in 
disguise. 

The date of Ankara and his native place are more certain 
than those of Kumarila. He is generally believed to have be- 
longed to' Kerala or Malabar and he was born in a family of 
Nambudri Brahmins. His birth-place is said to be KSladi where 
a great temple has recently been raised to his memory. The 
date of his birth is traditionally given as §-.ka 710 or 788 A.D. 
and this is extremely probable as his sphere of activity falls 
about a hundred years after the death of Kumirila. Some 
place both Kumirila and §.nkara in centuries preceding the 
Christian era and even carry them to about the 5th century 
B. C. taking Buddha himself again several centuries before his 
accepted date. We think all such theories upset the course of 
Indian history • already settled with tolerable certainty, the 
sheet-anchor, being Chacdragupta's date fixed in conformity 
with Greek history at about 312 B. C. We shall, therefore, not 
try to refute such theories at any length and content ourselves 
with making the above observation. 

The details of his life given in the several iigvijayas may be 
taken to be generally historical. Having lost his father in early 
life, he was fondly brought up by his mother. Owing to his 
phenomenal intelligence, he mastered the Vedas and the Vedic 
literature even in his boyhood. The mother then began as 
usttal to form plans of marrying him. But § .nkara being witn- 
ent a father to check him, had already formed his own plan of 
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loading a life of Sanylsa. Perhaps, he had already vivid gfimjh 
see of his mission in life viz., that of establishing oanyfisa against 
the doctrines of the Mlm&nsfi philosophers. His extraordinary 
plan of roving about as a SanySsi shattered to pieces the fond 
mother's simple plain ideal of a household life with grand-children 
moving about and she was sorely grieved; but S.nkara eventually 
succeeded in inducing his mother to give him permission to be 
a SanySsi; and promising to return to his native place when his 
mother would call him, he set out on his first journey in his 
itinerant life. 

In the Vindhya region he found a teacher to his heart's satis- 
faction and he received regular ordination as a SanySsi from 
Govinda Guru who was himself a disciple of a famous teacher 
viz., GaudapSda who has left a commentary on the §Snkhya 
KSrikS. Having for some years studied under Govinda Guru, 
Sankara went to Benares, the most prominent seat of learning in 
India and the accepted touch-stone of all new doctrines from 
ancient days-even from the days of Buddha. There, in Benares, 
Ankara published his new doctrine of Vedanta and convinced 
the Pandits of Benares of its truth. He wrote, it is said, his 
commentaries on the PrasthSnatrayl there and this has become 
traditional with later teachers viz., to write commentaries on the 
ten Upanishads, the BhagvadgltS and the Vedanta Satras of 
BSdar&yana. He also composed several minor works and 
poems. The literary excellence of Sankara's writings has been 
recognised by all, even Western scholars and his BhSshya on 
the Vedanta Satras stands supreme as a high specimen of both 
literary finish and polemic power. 

Having reduced his doctrines to writing and established the 
truth of his views among the Pandits of Benares, he left Benares 
(nt an extended tour throughout India. The account of his 
controversies is not all historical, but the one he had with 
Ma^dana MiSra, the renowned teacher of MlmShsS must be taken 
to be a fact. For, the latter was eventually defeated, his Own 
wife being represented as the umpire between the two ; and as 
the wager was, he became a SanySsi himself and a disciple of 
Sankara. ' He was, as SanySsi, named SureshvarSchSrya and be 
is mentioned as the first successor of SankarSchfirya On the 
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gaddi of the math he founded at Sfingeri. He, in fact, is the 
St. Peter of India's popes. Sankara is said to have visited 
Ujjain which was also then a seat of learning in India and van- 
quished in argument a Pfisupatficharya, Ujjain being a famous 
holy place distinguished for worship of Mah&kSla. Sankara is 
said to have also visited Assam which again is represented as a 
seat of learning. He, of course, visited Kashmir which has all 
along been famous for the learning of its pandits. And he is 
said to have opened the forbidden gate of the temple of Ssradft 
which he alone could do who would defy the whole world of 
Pandits. Sankara is, of course, represented as having defeated all 
his adversaries. He finally went on a pilgrimage to Badarikd- 
Srama in the Himalayas and established a math there also. 

We have already said that Si.nkara was a man of remarkable 
common sense and great political tact. Moreover, his equable 
temper and love for all without any undue favour, his samatva 
buddhi, in short, properly secured to him the respect of all shades 
of opinion in the countiy. The title Jagadguru given to him 
was properly bestowed on him and he was rightly looked upon as 
a teacher of the whole world so much so that the word S..nka- 
rSchSrya has now become a common noun meaning pop’s 
or head priest of any sect. Thus they speak even of a Jain 
S.nkarSrharya. He saw that for the permanent preaching of 
his doctrine and for its continued hold over the whole country, 
certain premanent institutions were necessary and he founded 
four sees in the four directions in India, sees which still carry 
his apostolic succession down to this day. The chief of them is 
the Spingeri math in the south of India founded in the country 
of his birth. The other three are the sees of Dwarka in the 
west, Puri in the east and Badari Kedfira in the north. 

Sankara, it is said, carried.out his promise to revisit his mother 
whenever she thought it imperatively necessary. When she 
fell ill she caHed for him and Sankara came and was present at 
her death-bed. Carried by filial love, he desired to perform her 
funeral obsequies himself though he as a Sanyasi could not do 
so. His relatives opposed him in his design and would not come 
to assist him in the funeral. Sankara, therefore, had to burn his 
mother* body in the compound of his own house, a practice 
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which commencing from that time is still observed in KSladi, 
his birth-place in Kerala. It is difficult to imagine that 
§ .nkara would insist upon doing a thing prohibited by the 
Sdstras or that he who had conquered the whole world and 
himself would be so carried away by filial love as to do a wrong 
act. There must be some other explanation of this practice 
and Sankara must have burnt his deceased mother in his com- 
pound according to an already existing custom. Or the 
whole story may be a myth, the custom having arisen in times 
of Mahomeden religious oppression. 

Sankara again went on his religious tour, being an itinerant 
SanySsi and with a purpose, a mission before him. He moved 
throughout India. As stated above, it is really strange that 
we do not possess any contemporary record referring to Sankara 
or his great work. There is one single exception, however, which 
we have already noticed in Vol. I. In the native historical 
records of Nepal there is a reference to the visit of Sankara to 
that country. It is stated he came to see whether the rules 
prescribed by a former &.nkar£ch£rya a thousand years before 
regarding the worship of PaSupati, the national deity of Nepal 
were duly observed. It cannot be said that this is a contem- 
porary record, but it is an old one. And it proves that Sankara 
visited Nepal's god PaSupati and made certain regulations for 
his worship. It is pertinent to remark here that the worship- 
pers of Pa&ipati in Nepal are from old times MahSrSshtra 
Brahmins ; others, it is believed, will not do. Nepal Brahmins 
are’ fiesh -eaters and perhaps not learned in the. Vedas; while 
Ifahirashtra Brahmins are the reverse. Whether this rule was in- 
troduced by Ankara cannot be determined though it is generally 
bllieved that in the temple of KedSran&tha in the Himalayas, 
supposed to be built by Sankara, the practice from his days is 
that the worshippers must be Kerala Brahjnins. This preference 
given in two places in the Himalayas to Southern Brahminswnay 
be solely attributed to Sankara, for Brahmins learned in the 
Vedas and proficient in Siva worship could have been obtained 
is those days without difficulty in the north, though in 
later centuries under Mahomedan oppression, most probably 
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northern Brahmins are now mostly devoid of Vedic learning 
almost devoid of the knowledge of even a single Vedic Mantra. 

Sankara, it is said, in.one place died at a \ sry early age, some 
say at the age of 32, while Macdonell in his history of Sanskrit 
literature says “ Sankara was born in 788 A.D., he became an 
ascetic in 820 and probably lived to an advanced age.” Here 820 
is taken as the date of Sankara’s ordination by adding 32 to 788. 
We do not know the authority for this statement as also for 
the last statement that he lived long. He is said to have died 
at SadarikaSrama and it may be that he retired to that holy 
place in the Himalayas at the age of 32 and ever afterwards 
remained absorbed in holy contemplation till his death, whenever 
it may have happened. 

Sankara’s reputation as a great metaphysical philosopher 
will always stand high among the philosophers of the world. 
His Mayavadn or theory of cosmic illusion is, indeed, the great* 
est stretch of human imagination to pry into the mystery of the 
world. Whether this theory of illusion has anything to do with 
the political capacities of the people, whether Sankara's up- 
holding of Sanyisa had any evil influence on the tendencies of 
the people and whether finally his sanctioning or at least en- 
couraging the worship of images of Puranic gods, either made 
by hand and established in temple, or nature-made iu the form 
of certain' small stones exhibiting certain signs such as Salagrama 
worshipped in almost every household, led to the fostering of 
superstitions of the people, we shall have to discuss in our next 
vol ume , though this is, indeed, a subject which is both delicate 
and subtle and admits the possibility of the most diverse and 
conflicting opinions. 



NOTE. 


DATE OF SANKARA. 

The various dates suggested for Sankara with their authorities 
have been given by Mr. K. K. Lele in a Marathi payer published by him 
in " Acli&rya ’* of 13th May 1916. He favours the date we have adopted ; 
viz., Saka 710 or 788 A.D. which was first urged by Prof. Pathak on 
several authorities. These are 1 Saul:ara-Mar. tiara -Saurabha of Nila- 
kantha, 2. Kudalagi Mnil:a tradition : — Kidhiu&gtbh.ivanl.yabdc vibhave 
Sankarodayah ** i. c., ' Sankara was born in Kali year 389.’ 3. In the 
Sringeri Pltha tradition ihe same date is given in a stotra. 4. This the 
chief Matha founded by Sankara is believed in the Matha to have been 
founded in the Kali year 3909 ‘Kaljatdc nidliikhankagni Scslia Samvat- 
sare matham Samsthapya^ bh&ratip'itham &c. 5. In the traditional 
stotras of the same Matha Sankara’s entering a guha ’cave* in the Hima- 
layas is placed in Kali year 3921. 6. Kudali Matha in Shimoga, Mysore, 
gives the same dates. 

In support of these outside authorities, Prof. Pathak adduces the fol- 
lowing chief arguments from internal evidence. 1. The Chinese traveller 
Itsing states in his travels that the famous grammarian Bhartrihari died 
in 650 A.D. Rumania has repeated one statement of Bhartrihari ; hence 
Kum&rila and, therefore, Sankara must have flourished after this date. 
2. Suredvara a pupil of Sankara in his Vartika on the Brihad&ranya has 
repeated a statement of the Buddhist Dharmakirti by name. Now the 
Chinese traveller Fa-hian states that Dharmakirti was his contemporary 
in 695 A.D. Hence Sankara and his pupil Suredvara cannot be 
taken back before 695 A. D. 3. Jain Pandit Akalankadcva flourished 
in the reign of the liashtrakuta Dantidurga S&hasatunga of the 8th 
century A.D. Sankara refutes his opinion in his works, and there- 
fore his date must be later than that of Akalankadeva. 
4. The Kftsik&vriti on the sutras of P&nini was written in the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. Sankara quotes some of its sentences. All these arguments 
conclusively prove that Sankara cannot go back before 700 A.D. The 
opposite tradition of the K&makoli Matha is not valuable as compared 
with that of Sf-mgeri. And the manner in which the first tries to reconcile 
itself with the latter by supposing that there were two Sankaras, one before 
tbn Christian era ana the other in the &th century A.D., is, to say 
the least, suspicious. 
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Mr. C. V. P. Aiyar, Astronomer of Cochin, has shown that the planetary 
positions given by Vidyfiranya at the time of Sankara's birth indicate that 
date to be £aka 728 or A.D. 806 which again has been reiterated by S. V. 
Venkatetvara in a paper published in R. A. S. 1915 (Jan.) and he further 
shows that the date of Sankara's death must be taken 60 years later than 
the usual one viz., A. D. 820. Both these views are according 
to our opinion not correct; for, the astronomical data given by Vidy&ranya 
500 years after Sankara cannot be reliabe. Moreover, when Sankara 
was born he was an unknown person and the exact time of his birth can 
not have been marked or remembered. We know how, when a man be- 
comes celebrated, a horoscope with uchcha gralias is invented for him. 
The tradition of the Sringeri Matha about its foundation is the most re- 
liable of all. Lastly, that bahkara lived up to the 85th year of his age 
cannot be accepted on the basis of a line in a stotra supposed to ha* e 
been composed by Sankara himself. It is likely that some one of his 
successors who are all called Sankaracharyas like Cucsar may have com- 
posed it and spoken of hiniself therein as 85 years old. And men of extra- 
ordinary intellect arid energy who finished their brilliant career at 32 
are not historically impossible in this world of ours* 



CHAPTER IV. 


political condition. 

We have explained at length in our first Volume Chapter VII 
(pp. 115-127) how the development of political ideas in the east 
and the west have been divergent and how in India the senti- 
ment of nationality never came into existence. The idea that 
the state was the people never gained root in this country al- 
though in the beginning the people not only formed the state 
but gave the name to it. The inclusion of a large aboriginal 
population as ^udras in the state having no or very few' political 
rights gradual *y concentrated political pow r er in a few of the 
leading spirits among the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas and 
finally in the kingly family. And while the king, as a matter 
of fact, possesses political power because of the consent of the 
people, the latter were gradually forgotten and the king's power 
was supposed to be drawn from the favour of gods extended in 
recompense for performance of severe austerities in f omier lives. 
Under such a view of kingly pow r cr the sentiment of nationa- 
lity was naturally absent as also the feeling of patriotisms The 
sentiment of loyalty generally and steadfast attachment to a 
particular kingly family are alone developed. They are, 01 
cou rse, often cancelled by contrary tendencies born of treason 
and ambition ; and as the people w r erc believed to have nothing 
t) do with the choice of the king, usurpers often succeeded in 
founding new royal families by the help of treacherous officials. 
Ve must also remember that kingly families tend to deteriorate 
in kingly virtues and become old and rotten like every thing in 
this world and do require to be uprooted now r and then. The 
founding, therefore, of new vigorous kingly famines is not 
always an evil ; and such we actually find to be the case in India 
about the beginning of the 9th century A.D. The new Rajput 
families that were founded about this time were all despotic 
kingly families and did maintain themselves in power not 
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by the content of the people but by their own energies and the 
support of the bhaibands as they are called in Rajput history. 
Such a state of political philosophy is, no doubt, favourable to 
the establishment of any ruling dynasties if they are only strong 
and fortunate. And yet the testimony of Arab writers shows 
that the people of India did, in fact, exercise some choice in the 
matter of their giving allegiance to rulers. This indicates that 
the Indian people had yet some life left in them. 

This evidence is afforded by almost all Arab writers who, per- 
haps, copy statements from one source. Sulaiman, the earliest 
traveller, records " The Indians sometimes go to war fortonquest 
but the occasions are rare. I have never seen the people of one 
country submit to the authority of another except in the case of 
that country which comes next to the country of pepper (Mala- 
bar). When a King subdues a neighbouring state, he places 
over it a man belonging to the family of the fallen prince who 
carries on the government in the name of' the conqueror. 
The inhabitants would not suffer it to be otherwise." (Elliot 
I. p. 7). We have often laid emphasis on the fact that 
in Auden* or Mediaeval Hindu India empires never meant 
annexation. The conquered king was allowed to rule or some 
one belonging to his family as before, subject only to payment 
of some tribute. Thus within the Kanauj empire of the Prati- 
hSras we find from inscriptions that there were many subordi- 
nate kingdoms like the ChSvotakas of Wadhwan or the Chilluk- 
yas of BhSrapa. And in the same way, under the RSshtxa- 
ktttas there were many subordinate kings as even Arab writers 
state. The further dear statement, however, of Sulaiman 
that " The inhabitants would not suffer it otherwise ” shows 
that there was some life, some consciousness of power, yet in 
the people. Strangely enough, Sulaiman mentions an excep- 
tion and that of the state which adjoined the country of pepper. 
This seems to indicate that the non-Aryan Dra vidian kingdoms 
which existed in the south of India were not alive even to this 
modicum of the sentiment of nationality. We are of the 
opinion that this sentiment of nationality is strong in the Aryan 
and next' to .it in the Mongolian race which, indeed, are the two 
advanced races of the world, but that the Dra vidian and the 
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Negro are so undeveloped yet that they are not susceptible to 
this sentiment. They do not even now exhibit that strong anti- 
pathy to foreign rule which characterises the white and the yel- 
low peoples of the world. In the rest of India too, which is half 
Aryan and half non-Aryan, nationality is barely existent and 
this is one of the root causes why India has almost permanently 
been enslaved by foreign domination. There was no such force 
alive in India as is described in the short sentence of Sulaiman 
" The inhabitants would not suffer it otherwise, ” when the 
Mahomedans under Ghori finally conquered India. 

•There were thus, in India, during the Medieval period as be- 
fore, many kingdoms, some of which were large and were, in 
fact, empires having many subordinate kingdoms under them. 
And these were often at war not for conquest but to prevent 
conquest of one by another as we see from the struggle going on 
during this period between the PratihSras of Kanauj and the 
R&htrakfitas of Malkhed as also between either of these and the 
PSlas of Bengal. These kingdoms were all governed by Rajput 
families, the Kshatriya Rajputs alone now being considered to 
be entitled to exercise sovereignty by divine law. And the 
people exercised their power by sometimes electing or rather 
accepting kings as founders of new families as Bapp& RSwal 
was chosen in place of the effete or rather defunct Mori dynasty 
or as Gopfila was elected in Bengal. 

The right of descendants alone of such founders to rule was 
recognised toy the customs and the sentiment of the peoples 
as in Europe of this or even later period. The hereditary rights 
of the kingly families, nay, their even divine right, was acknow- 
ledged in Europe. It is, therefore, no wonder that in India 

S ch right should have been conceded and religiously respected 
this period. 

But the people in the west asserted their right to guide and 
control the state affairs through popular assemblies while in 
Inda such assemblies never came into being. How did then- 
the people assert their semi-recognized right of accept 
ing or refusing a king ? This difficult question is solved if 
we take into consideration the further statements of Sulaiman. 

" The troops of the kings of India are numerous but they do 
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not receive pay. The king assembles them only in case of a 
religious war. They then come out and maintain themselves 
without receiving anything from the king ” (Elliot I. p. 7.). 
This state of things in India was also similar to that in Europe 
at this time. Generally, there were no standing armies paid 
regularly in India as in Europe at this time. Certain classes of 
Kahatriyas and chiefly Bhaibands (kulaputras) and others were 
bound in their enjoyment of land by the obligation of military 
service and they provided the necessary volunteers whenever 
required. They were not paid by the state but they maintained 
themselves out of their own income and probably by plunder 
also. Such armies having interest in the land and not pa id 
by the state in cash must have had a great power in times of 
change of dynasties and could withold their allegiance from new 
masters if they chose. And hence the statement of Sulaiman 
that the people always insisted on a scion of the old reigning 
family being allowed to rule. 

We must note, however, a few exceptions to the rule that 
there were no standing . regularly paid armies in India ; and 
these are recorded by Arab writers themselves. The Balhara 
or the king of the RSshtrakfitas maintained a standing army 
and it was regularly paid. It is refreshing to note that the 
Marathas of the .-9th century could pay their army regularly 
which fact was found impossible by their modem representa- 
tives the Marathas of the 18th century. But it seems that 
armies were kept in this way by the PratihSfas of Kanauj also 
and by the Pilas of Bengal. In fact, the example set by Harsha 
was followed in this respect by all the Hindu empires. Harsha, 
indeed, acquired and kept under subjection a vast empire by 
means of a well equipped regularly paid army and the same 
practice was followed by the successive imperial dynasties of 
Kanauj and also by the Rishp-akfltas and PSlas as they were 
also in a sense Imperial kings having kingdoms subordinate to 
them. In Kanauj it is recorded that four armies were regular 
ly posted east, south, west and north, and chiefly in the west 
for the empire was confronted there by the rule of the Arabs in 
Multan and Sind who were ever ready to rush on Hind as they 
called it. The army in the south was posted against the Bal- 
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hum who w a friend of the AnbL That was not modi work 
for the anny in the east and the north though danger was always 
apprehended in these directions also from Bengal and iMmir 
and it is recorded by the Arabs that these tiro armies constantly 
moved from place to place. We further glean from Arab wri- 
ters that the army of Kanauj consisted chiefly of cavalry while 
that of the RSshtrakdtas conasted of all the three amts, foot, 
horse and elephant. Bengal was strong in elephants which 
abounded in its jungles though the number of elephants has 
been exaggerated to 50,000 by these Arab writers. 

.It is natural that inscriptions do not assist us in this matter, 
these being generally recorded to commemorate gifts to Brah- 
mins and temples and we are really indebted to Arab travellers 
for this valuable information. But from the BhSgalpur inscrip- 
tion we come to know that the arn.y in Bengal consisted of 
many foreigners such as M Slava, Khasa, Ham, KamSta and 
LSta (Ind. Ant. XV. p. 305). It must be noted here that a stand- 
ing army consisting of foreigners is always dangerous to the sove- 
reignty of the state. Whenever a people resign to foreigners 
the task of protecting them or even of aggrandizement abroad 
they soon lose their martial nature and slide downwards on 
the path of enslavement. The kingly family, too, becomes an 
instrument of oppression and plunder in the hands of a foreign 
army. This was experienced even in the modem history ot 
the Marathas at Poona and of the Moguls at Delhi or the Turks 
at Constantinople, as at Rome by Romans in ancient times and 
at Bagdad in the middle ages by the Arabs. It is, therefore, 
pertinent to enquire of what material the standing armies in 
India at this time were composed. The army of the Rfishtra- 
kfl^s probably consisted of Marathas and that of Kanauj, Pra- 
tihSras or Rajputs of Marwar. The army of Bengal appears, 
however, to have consisted of foreign military castes such as 
Khasa* etc., as the inscription records and this need not be 
wondered at as the kings were Buddhists and the people also 
generally Buddhists just converted to Hinduism. It seems that 
in Bengal the long prevalence of Buddhism and its still con- 
tinuing influence made the people effete and unfit for military ser- 
vice'. Yet Maffuih* in ancient Hindu times for nearly 800 years 
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from Chandlagupta 300 B. C. to Budhagupta 500 A. D. 
had by ita own armies held almost the whole of India un- 
dfer subjectior 

The despotic character of the rule in Indian kingdoms had, 
however, one relieving feature viz., that according to the Indian 
political view kings had no power to promulgate new laws. 
The sacred Smfitis contained all the laws that were required for 
human guidance and no human institution had any authority 
to change the laws prescribed by Brahmd in the beginning of 
the world for the guidance of Manu, the first king. However 
absurd the story, the theory was correct that despotic govern- 
ment had no legislative powers. Despotic as the rulers were 
they were bound by the Smpiti-made.law and could not thus 
add to the evils of despotic administration the evils of des]>otic 
legislation. The Smpiti law may be defective in many respects 
but was practically the law prescribed by good conscience and 
the experience of wise men and hence was always conducive to 
the happiness of society. The expenses of government were 
limited and no state or king ever thought of taxing the subjects 
more than the prescribed ^th of land produce and £th of trade 

profits. And when the kings paid their greatest attention to 
the suppression of robbery, the chief duty of the state (as the 
Pratihlras did during the period), the Indian states with even 
autocratic kings were well governed and happy. 

The several states of India were often at war with one another 
and did not form a league or confederacy. This was not an evil 
according to our view though it is sometimes thought that India 
fell before the Mahomedans because of the constant wars among 
the kings and because of their not forming a confederacy. We 
have already answered these arguments in our first volume and 
will her* add some further observations on the subject. Con- 
stant wars may be an evil, but occasional wars are necessary 
for the p rogre s s of humanity. Such wars keep up the martial 
qualities of the people and lead them onward in intellectual 
progress. ' In fact, Europe progresses by its occasional w?..s and 
so did India in the Medieval period. And even if the Rlsh(ra» 
*9 
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kfltas took the help of the Arabs in their wars against the Prati- 
hiras of K?.n?.uj, this did not interfere with the solidity of the 
latter kingdom or of the whole country. As pointed out in our 
first Volume, Chapter VII, France under Francis I took the help 
of the Mahomedan Turks in its wars against their own Christian 
brethren, the Germans. But neither the French, nor the Gor- 
mans have fallon beforo the Turks. Why the states of Europe were 
able to stand against the Saracens or the Turks can be explained 
only on the ground of the intense feeling of nationality which 
animates the people of these states. In India during the Medie- 
val period although the different kingdoms fought among them- 
selves. and some sometimes even sought the help of foreigners 
they were still strong states, for, the sentiment of nationality was 
alive, to some extent, as noted by the Arab writer Sulaiman in 
his pithy sentence " the people would not suffer it otherwise.” 

According to our view the normal political condition of India 
was and has been that there were different kingdoms in the 
country and their coming under one empire occasionally as 
under Aioka or Harsha was its abnormal condition. Differences 
of languages, of nature, of climate, of tradition and provincial 
capacities. must lead to the foundation of different kingdoms 
and nations in India. Although India as a whole has naturally 
marked boundaries, while the different kingdoms in it have' 
not, strong natural boundaries are not a sine qua non of a state. 
The boundaries of Holland and Belgium are almost threads as 
against Germany and France and yet they have maintained 
their independence through a thousand years against repeated 
attacks by the latter. The boundaries of such kingdoms in 
India as Sind, Panjab, U. P. with Oudh, and Bengal are not 
vfty marked or strong and yet these kingdoms which flourished 
in the Medieval period might have remained strong and invul- 
nerable if but they could have produced and developed the 
sentiment of a strong nationality. 

The sentiment of nationality is developing under the unifica- 
tion qi the country under British rule which extends over the 
whole country and transgresses provincial boundaries. Under 
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the operation of this sentiment India as a whole can become one 
state or at least a confederacy of states like tho United States 
of America. There are many factors which make for rite whole 
country being one state. But India in the Mediaeval age re* 
sembled Europe under the Holy Roman Empire in many essen- 
tial points. The people of India were one by race like there of 
Europe vis., Aryans with, no doubt, an admixture of Dra vidian 
blood. Though there was a diversity of languages as in Europe 
they professed one faith viz., Hindu : sm with its belief in the 
revelation of the Vedas and the worship of the Puranic gods 
chiefly &va and Vishnu, just as Europe under the Holy Roman 
Empire professed the Roman Catholic faith with the Bible as 
its revelation and the worship of many saints. The different 
kingdoms in India recognized the same laws viz., the Smpiti 
prescribed laws just as Europe was governed by and recognized 
the same Roman law. The boundaries of the different states in 
India were again as fragile as the boundaries of European states 
and their number was as great as in Europe. And yet as 
Europe under the Holy Roman Empire could not be consoli- 
dated into one state, India in the xoth century could not, be- 
cause the provincial sentiment of nationality was too strong to 
be overcome and the different kingdoms in India did not and 
could not merge into one state. But as we have said, this was 
net an evil cither in India or in Europe, had the provincial senti- 
ment of nationality been developed here as in Europe. Unfor- 
tunately it declined as we shall try to elucidate in our third 
volume and India finally fell before the Afghans and the Turks 
at the end of the twelfth century. Hot that the Indian kingdoms 
did net attempt combination against foreign domination and 
foreign faith. Such attempt was twice made as Europe attempt- 
ed .to combine against the onslaught of the Mahomedan Arabs 
and Turks. The difference only is that while Europe has 
succeeded, India foiled ignomirously. 

Such combination was possible because in this period of 
Mediaeval history the several kingdoms of India were all ruled 
by Rajput families who, indeed, formed one clan or separate caste 
as the Arab writers state. From Kabul to KlmarQpB and from 
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K ash m ir to Konk&n all kingdoms were under Rajputs and these 
in a sense constituted a confederacy of 36 Royal famlM— This 
number seems to have become traditional long before 
first mentioned it, for as stated before, we find it mentioned in 
the RSjataranginlof Kalhana who wrote his work in ZZ48 A.D. 
This was also as in Europe where almost all royal were 

connected with each other by marriage. 



CHAPTER VII. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 

(A) CIVIL. 

In our first volume we have detailed at length the civil and 
military administration of the countries of India in the seventh 
century A.D. and it needs no stretch of the imagination to con- 
ceive that in the ninth and tenth centuries the form of the ad-, 
ministration remained practically the same. We get glimpses 
of the system of administration in the inscriptions of the period 
which are usually grants to temples or Brahmin donees by 
kings. And we are assisted in this inquiry, as in the previous 
century by the writings of Hiouen-Tsang, so in these centuries 
by the writings of Arab travellers. We propose in this chapter 
to give a short description of the system of civil and military 
administration as disclosed in the writings of the period. 

The whole country was parcelled into several teiis of kingdoms 
which were called DeSa and which were ruled by despotic kings. 
Some of these kingdoms were empires, so to speak, but 
empires in the old sense, subordinate kingdoms being 
allowed to be ruled independently, rendering nominal allegi- 
ance to the emperor. Such empires were the three kingdoms 
of Kanauj in the north, MaharSshtra or Malkhed in the 
south and Bengal or Monghyr in the east. These empires and 
these kingdoms were usually well governed, though ruled des- 
potically. As stated in our first volume, (p. 128) according to 
the Hindu view of a state, the state or the king had no legisla- 
tive power and hence the chief root-cause of mal-administra- 
tion vis., the promulgation of pernicious arbitrary laws was 
absent. The laws were already there, being divinely ordained 
and the kings had merely to execute them. Those kings who 
set at naught the divine made laws naturally incurred the c*is- 
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approbation of the people and of the religions heeds and hence 
could not long continue on their thrones. Examples of such 
kings are, indeed, not wanting, as for instance, Sankaravarman 
of Kashmir ; but generally the kings from very religious fear 
observed the Smrlti-mado laws scrupulously and thus inspite of 
the despotic nature of the rule, the kingdoms of India wars 
usually well-governed and happy. 

Tho kings took } th of the land produce and £th of the pro- 
fits of trade according to the Smfiti laws from the people as 
taxes and in return protected them from the evils of foreign in- 
vasion and the oppression of internal marauders. How well 
this duty was performed by the PratihSra emperors of Kanauj 
has already been noticed from the observations of an Arab tra- 
veller who states that the country of the Gurjaras was the 
most immune from robberies and dacoities. Other countries, 
too, must have been usually free from these evils. 

For purposes of civil administration, the country was usually 
divided, as in previous centuries, into districts and Tahsils, that 
is, into Bhuktis and Vishayas as appears from the grants of the 
several kingdoms during this period. Thus, for instance, the 
PratihSra empire grant of DighwaDuboli by MahendrapSla dated 
951 V. E. describes the village granted as " the village PSrriya- 
ka situated in the VSlayika Vishaya or Tahsil falling under the 
Srivasti mandala in the §ravasti Bhukti or district ” (I. A. XV. 
p. X13). There, is a mention of mandala in this between the 
Bhukti and the Vishaya and it means in modern language a • 
sub-division. The word mandala was already in use in the 
south concurrent with Bhukti but it appears that it began to be 
used in the north also about this period. The word Mandala- 
patfcstill survives as Mandaloi in Malwa and other parts of the 
country. 

Some variations may be noticed which appear in the grants 
of the different kingdoms . Tho RSsh£raka{as of MahBrfishtra 
mention often in their grants the Vishaya only e. g. the Ales 
plates of Govinda II of Sika 692 or 770 A.D. mention only the ' 
Alaktaka Vishaya without mentioning the. JEjbnkti. Tim-’ 
particulars of the officers, too, and the dues to be derivedftam' 
ipe Village are also not detailed. In tire grants mlating-toRcM 
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nltaka and Konkan, the word Vishaya is often substituted by 
the number of villages in it as also the Bhukti or Manda'a. Thus 
in the record of Dhruva at Narcgal, Br.navr.si is described as 
Banavasi 12000 (E.I.VI.p.161) and in the plates of DantiVarman 
of Gujarat the village granted is described as situated in the 42 of 
L&ta country ; so in the NiJgund plates Eelvola is described as 
Belvola 300 and a small portion of it as Muigunda 12 (E. I. VI 
pp. 287 and 107). These appear to be the special features of 
grants in Kam&taka, L&ta, Konkan and countries furhtcr south 
and these numbers still survive in such names as SSshti (Thana) 
and others. In the RSdhanpur plates of Govinda III (E. I. 
VI. p. 245) only the Bhukti is mentioned (Rasiyana Bhukti). 
This grant relates to. a village in Gujarat. So also in the Paithan 
grant of the early R 5 shtrakutas of 794 A. D. PratishthSna 
Bhukti alone is mentioned (E. I. III. p. 108). 

The nature of the administration and the names of the several 
officers appear from many grants in details which are very 
interesting. The Kanauj grants are, from the days of Harsha, 
as already noted, terse and concise and address themselves to 
the officers concerned ( but the BhSgalpur 
grant of NSr&yaqap&la exhibiting the usual propensity of the 
Bengalee to verbosity noticed by even B&na ) 

fortunately gives us details which are very useful for the infor- 
mation they convey. The officers who are concerned with the 
grant of a village are enumerated therein as follows: — (the 
officers' designations are not translated by the writer in I. A 
XV, but we shall try to translate them though with diffidence) 
z R&jar&jSnaka (feudatory chiefs) 2 R&jputra (Kshatriya war- 
riors related to the kings) 3 R&jSm&tya (ministers of the king) 
4 MahSsandhivigrahika (the state officer for peace and war i.t 
foreign minister) 5 MahSkshapatalika (chief revenue officer) 
6 MahSsSman^a (tho chief officer over the S&rdars) 7 Mahft- 
senidhipati (the Commandcr-in-chief) 8 Mahfipr?.tih 9 r& (the 
chief usher or Lord Chamberlain) 9 M&hSk&rt8ntika (not recog- 
nisable) 10 MahSdausfldhyasSdhanika (the chief officer for 
military engines) iz MahSdx.i d?x&j c.b?. (Ike chief Justice), 
xa liahikumSrfim&tya (tho chi of ofEcor- over kings’ sons).. 
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These are all chief officers of the state. Then come the repre- 
sentatives of the king in districts 'viz., 13 RS.jasth8niyopa.rika 
(chief district officer) 14 DaMparSdhika (magistrate entrusted 
with the punishment of the ten offences), 15 Chauroddharanika 
(the officer entrusted with the pursuit of robbers), r6 DSndika 
bailor), 17 Dandapfishika (Executor of punishments), 18 
Saulkika (collector of customs), 19 Gaubnika (Heads of Police 
thanas), 20 Kshetrapa (protector of fields or agriculture), 2} 
PrSntapSla (protector of prSnta ». e., boundaries of the state), 
22 Kottapfila (custodian of forts), 23 Khandarakshaka (not 
recognisable), 24 and their Ayuktaka and Niyuktaka (agents, 
and clerks). Then, follow details of military officers viz. 23 
officers of the forces of elephants, horses, foot-soldiers and boats, 

26 The superintendents of foals (horses), cows, bullocks and sheep. 

27 Dfitapreshanika (spies), 28 GamSgamika (not recognisable) 
29 AbhitvararnSna (ditto), 30, The chief of the Tahsil, 31 
The chief of the village and 32 policemen and soldiers (di8t8 
bhata) belonging to L8ta, Karnfita Kulika, Hfina, Kha£a, MSlava 
and Gauda countries. These details are numerous enough 

yet the verbose writer of the inscription adds "And other 
officers not mentioned." It is conceivable how all these officers 
are coqpcmed with the grant of a village and we may liken the 
list to tire list of officers to whom under the British Government 
gazetted orders are addressed,. Thus the usual condition at- 
tached to such grants viz., thaf the village is not to be entered 
by policemen dr soldiers requires that the order should be com- 
municated to all military officers as well as to the Police and to 
judicial officers also. These details show that the civil and military 
administration of the countries of India at that time was well 
advanced and included almost all the departments of a civilised 
government. Though these officers’ names are recited with 
respect to the kingdom of Bengal, such officers must have ex- 
isted in all other states - with insignificant variations. We'have 
already in our first volume enumerated the officers 
under the Valabhl administration and the details now 
are not very different. 

Though the forms of grants in different kingdoms arc (Efferent 
there is no reason to suppose that the form of administration 
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was also different. A few differences may, however, be noticed. 
The RSshtrakfita grants are addressed to all officers concerned 
sudi as RSshtrapati, Vishayapati, GrSmakfita, and Ayuktaka 
Niyuktaka officers with Mahattaras. Now RSshtrapati was a 
peculiar officer in the Deccan. We have often said that the word 
RSshtra for a division was peculiar to MahSrSshtra and each 
division had a chief officer or Rashtrapati (named Subadar in 
Mahomedan times) and Vishayapati was the Tahsil or Taluka 
officer under him (E. I. VI. p. 245). The Mahattara is the 
headman of the village, a word still surviving as Mhitre in the 
Konkan. The plates of Dantivarman of Gujarat add the word 
VSsSpaka to those already mentioned which has not been trans- 
lated by any one and which it is difficult to understand. The 
Sangli grant of 933 A.D. (I. A. XII) repeats the usual formula 

and 

describes the viUage as situate in RSmpuri 700 as this village 
belongs to Karnataka. So also the KardS. grant of 972 
A.D. mentions the same officers and describes the village as 
situate in Uppalika 300, Vawutalla 12 (I. A. XII. p. 263). 

It is interesting to note the different ways in which the vil- 
lagers are described in these grants. The Bengal grants, of course, 
give the most detailed description. The inhabitants are led by 
Brahmins the Mahattama, Uttama (leading merchants) and 
come down to Medas and Chfindllas who are probably scaven- 
gers and hangmen (I. A. XVyp. 385). The RSshtrakfita grants 
mention only Mahattara and others. The word Mahattara 
has survived in the Konkan but strangely enough not above the 
Ghats in the Deccan. The MSlwa grants under the ParamSra 
VSkpati and Bhoja contain the expression ufiRlftw HflAto 
ViTOttV fMftf " The king informs the inhabitants, Pattakila 
(Patel), Janapada (Villagers) an<j others.” The word Patta- 
kila which occurs here for the first time in Malwa grants of 
about 1000 A.D. has spread all over. India and is now the desig- 
nation of the headman of a village from the Panjab down to 
MahSrfishjra in the modern form Patel which is plainly derived 
Bom it. But whence comes Pattakila and what is its meaning ? 

It seems to us that it is a contracted form of Akshapata'jka 
30 
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which we saw was in use in Harsha's time (see Vol. I p. 131) 
and Patalika was changed into Fattakila by transposition of 
letters and this again into Patel. 

The items of revenue, land tax and other dues, paid by the 
villagers are described in almost the same words as in previous 
centuries, the Into villages being usually described as granted 
«lsr*T, trfcfaR, wwnrotr, tnj'Prrcimira, ntararafeifc, tret** 
(see Paithan plates of Govinda III dated 794 A.D.). 
The Bhagalpur grant of Bengal describes the gift as * *q*Tf?u^or* 
qjRr OTTflfa: 

traNkw: «p»tz*tz; vnanpr Rta vk ffcwi ftnwra* nfcrs 

These two descriptions come to nearly the same thing. The 
Udranga was the chief tax on land viz. $th of its produce, and 
Uparikara was a minor tax. Bhoga is often substituted for 
Udranga and Hirftnya means probably taxes paid in cash and 
levied on profits trade etc. at £th. The other epithets 
describe the privileges of owners of In 5 m villages viz., that the 
village was not to be entered by policemen or soldiers, it had 
the right to try its olwn cases of ten offences, it had the privilege 
of grazing its cattle up to its limits, it had a right to its mango 
trees (nnsi should be read as 9 T 9 ) and Madhflka or Mahua trees 
(which were probably very valuable in Bengal). This means 
that the state forest department could not enter such villages 
by reserving. valuable trees or grazing lands. The village was 
granted together with the low lauds also (Tala and Gartldhara) 
which in. Bengal would be numerous and valuable and which 
in ordinary villages would be government property. So also 
mango and Mahua trees when not specially planted and owned by 
individuals would belong in ordinary villages in Bengal to the 
state and not the villagers. It must further be mentioned that 
tiie state had a right to Vishti or forced labour up to a certain 
limit in every village and each labourer was obliged h, work for 
the state a certain number of days in the year and this right to 
Vishti in Into villages was transferred by the state to the 
Intodir by the expression Sotpadyamlnavishtika in almost all 
feints. The description in Mjtlwa grants is similar viz. 
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Winter: «w*j«i$«{ *n»rat»i: 

We find Kgshtha added here to the Gochara or 
gurcharan of modern days and all trees whether valuable or 
not in the precincts of the village were granted to the Inam- 
dar. All grants are careful to add " with the exception of what 
has already been granted to gods and Brahmins ” an exception 
usually made in modern sanads also. It is lastly difficult to find 
out what BhutavStapratySdeya meant which is often mentioned 
as granted in these sanads of this period as also of the past. 

The revenue officers in the villages were hereditary but the 
heads of Tahsils and of the Bhuktis or districts (the MSlwa 
grants under the Param liras introduce a new name for Bhukti 
viz. Pathaka which is further sub-divided into southern, eastern 
etc.) were certainly appointed by "the king and removable at 
pleasure. We find me ntion of such appointments in the inscrip- 
tions of the period . Thus from the Siyadoni inscription (E. 1 . 1 )' 
we get the information that that province was under MahSrSja 
•Durlabha in 912 A.D. and under MahSr&ja Nishkalanka in 960 
A.D. Nay, we find from the Gwalior Vallabha Swfimi inscrip- 
tion (ditto p. 157) that a Nagar* Brahmin from Anandapura in 
Gujarat (called Latamandala in this inscription) named Alla 
was appointed keeper of the Gwalior fort by AdivarUha *. e., 
emperor Bhoja of Kanauj in recognition of his merits 

i ciroirt: fsrt nWifi&re# II® 

His father was also an officer under RSmabhadra, Bhoja’s 
father. We find thus that Gujarat and Gwalior were both 
under Kanauj and that an inhabitant of the former could be a 
great officer in the latter. There is a mention in inscriptions of 
officers appointed in Gujarat from Kanauj. Similarly, under the 
RSshtrakdtas there were officers appointed in KamStalca from 
MahSrSshtra as at Belvoli. The district officers were generally 
invested with full powers and were in fact miniature kings in 

* The woru N&gara may be treated here as indicative of caste though 
such sab-caste names had not yet arisen. We ’ find, however, the word 
NSgarabhatt-kumfira treated as one name here and not divided into two 
parts N&gara and Bhattakum&ra. In the 13th century A.D., the word 
NKgara had become the name of a subcastc as we find the word Nfigara- 
Jnfitibhfija to the Chitorgadh inscription 
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their districts. They were invested with the five royal sound- 
ing instruments (Samadhigata-panchamahSSabda) such as the 
conch, the drum and so on. They could even make valid reli- 
gious gifts like the Subadars in Mogul and Maratha times. 
These officers though not hereditary often times became so and 
eventually became SSmantas or SardSrs. How they were paid 
does not appear from the inscriptions. Perhaps the Manu- 
spiriti law of paying them by the assignment of the revenue of 
one whole town or even a Tahsil may have still obtained. That 
they were very rich may be conceived as Alla could build a 
temple in the name of his wife at Gwalior and have certain en- 
dowments made to it. Lastly, it seems that while the chief 
officer of the district had great powers, the military was not 
under him but under a separate officer as we find in the Gwalior 
second inscription (E. 1 . 1 . p. 159) the same Alla keeper of the 
fortress mentioned but the name of the military officer is given 
separately. The whole line in this connection is worth quoting 
here from this private inscription; 

ahrmra# I " when the 

emperor was §:ibhojadeva and the fortress-keeper appointed 
by him was Alla, the officer of the army being Tattaka and 
the local (municipal) officer being merchant VawiySka. ” 

The last statement furnishes us with the information that 
towns were under municipal officers who were local influential 
men. Probably there were municipal bodies also which controlled 
the affairs of the towns and these were called MahSjans or 
boards of great men of the place and they appointed their head 
such as the above named merchant Vawiylka at Gwalior. 
The important markets of. the towns were under the control of 
the$p MahS.jans.as inscriptions actually makemention of new mar- 
kets br Hattas (modern HSts) and the formation of new MahSjans. 
These town municipalities and these markets often times im- 
posed taxes for religious gifts to temples and inscriptions record- 
ing such voluntary taxation are very numerous in this period. 
The most important of such records is the Siyfidoni inscription 
found near Lalitpur in Gwalior territory. This inscription 
forms a study by itself (E. 1 . 1 . p. 174). It records various gifts 
made in several years, in favour of a Vishnu temple built by a 
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merchant, both' by himself and others. The object is to create 
what is usually called an Akshayanlmika or a perpetual purse 
for the use of the temple. Several vlthikSs are dedicated to the 
temple in this way. What vlthika means is not quite dear, but 
it seems that it means a seat or a stall in the market which a man 
owns or has purchased and the rent of such stall is assigned to 
the temple. Houses are also assigned but that is not strange. 
But what is strange is that in two places the Kalals or manu- 
facturers of liquor have imposed upon themselves a tax or a 
Tali of } dramma or rupee on each pot of liquor that may be 
ready and go out of the shop. The words here are 

v«Riwret « wrfoi 

fimrnw arstf *ra«rr . What an irony on 

the futility of human wishes and arrangements 1 Here is an 
arrangement made designed to last as long as the sun and 
the moon last, for the payment of } dramma on each pot of 
liquor as it goes out for sale from the Ratal's shop— an arrange- 
ment which perhaps lasted for some years only after it was 
recorded on stone and then fell into disuse, the stone lying 
unknown for centuries till discovered by some curious Euro- 
pean researcher. The temple is no more nor the tax ! What 
is strange, however, to discover is that Kalals (a word which is 
derived from the Sanskrit word Kallapala used here) manufac- 
tured liquor in the tenth century A.D. in India as they did till 
recently and a tax was imposed on the manufacture voluntarily 
for the benefit of a Vishnu temple. A second mention of a simi- 
lar tax has been misinterpreted, we think, into a statement 
that a certain fixed quantity of liquor went into the Vishnu 
temple as tax ; but this seems absurd. Of course, money re- 
alised from tax on sale of liquor was not objectionable then as 
now. Even potters were to pay some taxes, The Pehewa 
inscription again mentions a tax imposed by horse-dealers on 
the sale of horses for the benefit of three temples bu<lt in Kanauj 
and a fourth built at Pehewa or PyithQdaka on the river Saras- 
vatl in the Panjab to be divided in certain fixed proportions 
among them. 

The chief need of temples was oil and flowers. When kerosine 
was not known nor electricity either, the importance of the 
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oil-extractor was supreme. In India in every village and town 
there were Telis or oil-men who were leading personages in the 
place and they often accepted investments and promised, ont of 
the interest, to give every day a certain number of palikSs 
(measures) of oil to temples per ghinaka or oil press. The 
inscriptions frequently speak of such daily supplies of oil. Be- 
sides the above named Siyadoni inscription, we may refer to the 
Bilhauri Chedi inscription (E.I. z p. 263) in this connection. The 
line herein on the subject cannot be well understood ; qvffi- 

otto sftsfOTi n Mm 8 to 

JTlft- *T 31113*1 w The Mandapika mentioned 

here is mentioned in other inscriptions also and means the 
government toll-office of the town. There and on the bazar 
of salt a ShodaiikS tax was imposed as also on each oil press. 
The oilmen paid the tax willingly, of course, but there was 
apparently an organisation which bound the whole community 
of oilmen. In fact, every trade appears to have had its guild 
and no man could offend the guild with impunity. , 

The Mali or ffowerman was also an important personage in 
villages and towns and gave flowers daily to the temples. 
Tlie temples were also provided with Into plots of land as flo- 
wer gardens by pious donors (See Siyadoni and Gwalior 
inscriptions above noted). 

It seems that the Dharm3dayas to temples and Brahmins 
were assessed on other portions of the community also such as 
tradesmen and merchants and even extended to the most 
important portion viz., the agriculturist. There is no reference 
to this in the inscriptions as yet found but the following fioka 
in the ParS&ra Smriti which appertains to the present Kali 
age mentions it ; 

TOT 3 *3*TT*T ^ ftOT I 

foRPVf Ruv iw II 

" Having given to the king &th and to temples i/2-jth and to 
Brahmins x/30th, the agriculturist is freed from all sins (of 
agriculture)." The mention of this x/30th part of produce given 
to Brahmins in Smriti is corroborated by what we saw was 
prevalent in Sind. Three parts out of every hundred were there 
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paid to Brahpkios to Dahar’s days and the practice was con- 
tinued even daring Mahomedan times by Mahomed Kasim.* No 
corroboration' of this voluntary payment was found until we 
came across the above text in the ParSSara Smriti and the at- 
tention of the readef is specially drawn to it in this place showing 
that it was a general well-recognised practice in India. 

The minute and circumspect nature of the revenue adminis- 
tration is evidenced by the Daulatpura grant of Bhoja, Prati- 
hSra emperor of Kanauj (E. I. V.). The grant recites that the 
grand-father of Bhoja, Vatsaraja, had given an AgrahSra (InSm 
to Brahmins) to the grand-father of the donee named VSsudeva- 
bhatta who had enjoyment of the same, that i/6th part of it 
was given by Vasudevabhatta by a deed of gift to Bhattavishnu 
and the same was sanctioned by MaharSja Nagabhatta ; and 
that the deed of gift and the letter of sanction by government 
being lost, this new order had been issued after ascertainment of 
the deed and the sanction and also of subsequent enjoyment. 
This recital shows that deeds of gifts were passed among the 
people and that sanctions were obtained from government 
which could be subsequently ascertained from government re- 
cords and finally that documents together with actual enjoy- 
ment as necessaries in every legal transaction were carefully 
looked into. It would thus appear that revenue records were re- 
gularly kept and the ordinary principles of law and revenue 
administration were minutely observed in the Imperial govern- 
ment of Kanauj. 

It is interesting to know whether these records weie on paper 
or on any other material. As the word patra is usually used in 
connection with documents some paper must probably have 
been used ; but this is not necessary as in the north patra might 
have been an actual leaf viz., of a Bhorja tree and in the south 
i- must have been a palm leaf and sanads were issued first on 
such papers or leaves and copies on copper plates were then- 
made for securing permanence. The circumspect nature of 
revenue administration is further apparent from the following 
verse to a SillhSra grant dated &aka 930 (xoo8 A.D.) 

3RTSS ftwiBK s feg* qft wrq, I 
ror: II 
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" A document embodying an order of Government is correct 
if it bears the Government seal, is properly drawn up, is 
followed by possession, bears the proper mark and has 
the signature of the king.” The last condition makes it neces- 
sary that such documents should be originally drawn up 
on paper or leaf. We find copper plates in this period (though 
not in the Gupta period) conforming to this rule and 
bearing always the signature of the king who made the grant 
and also his seal affixed on the ring and the village or land 
granted is always put into the possession of the donee oh the 
spot by some royal officer mentioned in the grant. What 
chinha or sign means is not, however, clear. 

Land was always' measured as shown in our first volume 
(p. 133) and there was a land measure of government. The 
ancient measure was Nivartana (bigha being Mahomedan and 
acre English) but sometimes small plots were measured by 
cubits. We have the mention of such measurement in the 
Gwalior second inscription (E. I. I, p. 159) where the 
Imperial cubit (PSrameSvarlya Hasta) is mentioned as 2x7 
long by 187 broad. Two pieces of land are further on 
.mentioned where no measurements are given but where the 
seed required for the fields is mentioned as 11 Dronas. This 
way of describing the extent of the field was in vogue in 
some parts of the Konkan down to the beginning of the British 
rule. Again fields have names and are always mentioned in 
grants with their boundaries the word for which is Agh&ta. Vil- 
lages also are described by their boundaries. We see from the 
Sm|itis that the boundaries of villages were always defined and 
fixed and boundary disputes were of special importance. 

The chief revenue was collected in kind and the grain so col 
lected was stored in every town and city under Government 
control. The pay of civil servants was in chief part always paid 
in kind and only partially in money. The taxes on trade brought 
in money but we may ht once see that under such arrangements 
money circulation in every state must have been very limited. 
£ven trade transactions were chiefly carried on by barter, grab} 
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being the ordinary medium. We have already seen this in 
Kashmir (Vol. L p. 238) and practically the same was the condi- 
tion prevalent throughout Indian histoiy even up to British 
times in every part of India. 

Much coin not being needed we may take it that there were 
very few mints in India and coin was struck not very often. 
We do not know any particulars on this subject from inscrip- 
tions of the period but we may mention here such scraps of 
information as can be gathered from them. The Siyadoni in- 
scription (E. I. I) speaks of many coins which are worth noti- 
cing here. The chief coin which it mentions is the dramma 
evidently a foreign word and two kinds of drammas are men- 
tioned ; the &imad 3 divar 3 ha dramma and the Vigrahapallya 
dr amma . AdivarSha is, of course, the great PratihSra emperor 
Bhoja of Kanauj. He must have strode coin which was in use 
in the days of his son and giand-son. It does not appear that 
coin was struck in the time of every king though we have seen 
it was so in Kashmir and for formality a few coins must have 
been struck on the accession of each king in every state, but not 
sufficient for circulation. The Adivaraha dramma appears 
to have been in circulation nearly a hundred years after it was 
struck. It is difficult to determine who VigrahapSla was whose 
dramma is constantly mentioned. It seems that foreign 
coin was no-where banned. Coins struck in foreign 
countries whether in India or outside appear to have been cur- 
rent everywhere. The Vigrahapallya dramma was plentiful 
in the neighbourhood of Siyadoni. Even in the times of the 
Peshwas different rupees were in circulation ; while the Marathas 
or the Peshwas had no coin specially their own. The Chandodi 
and the Halifikka were, indeed, numerous but there were other 
Sikkas also current at the same time. 

And here we may go into a little digression. The art of coin- 
ing money appears to have been a foreign art in India. It was, 
of course, introduced in very ancient times and probably from 
the Greeks whether of the days of Alexander or before him. 
The Artha&stra of the time of Chandragupta by Kautilya gives 
special detailed rules about the mint. The old Sanskrit name for 
the chief coin was the Niskha which was neglected in the days 
3i 
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of the Greek and §aka dominions and the word and coin dinlxa 
came into use. This word is certainly of foreign origin. Later 
on during the Hindu period we have the word dra mm a in 
use which is also foreign. We find in one place the use of the 
word rtpaka in this period gmfr g 5 ^ ITOi, 

(Bhav. In. p. 68 . V. £. 1010). This indicates that Rttpaka 
was ^almost one-fourth of a dramma. The word rupee 
came into general use in Mahomedan times. . We may infer 
that the . art of coining was a foreign importation. It 
is, in fact, allied to chemistry and Natural Sciences were 
not much studied in India. Moreover, the legend on the coin 
aruMhe face of the reigning monarch are difficult to impress 
and the HaliSikka of the Peshwas contented itself with copying 
Mahomedan legends and the clumsy addition of a distinguishing 
letter betokening the state where the coin was struck. 

The minor coins that are mentioned are the half dramma 
and the VimSopaka, presumably the aoth part of a dramma 
and the Kapardika, KSkinI and VarStaka. What relation the 
last three bore to the dr amm a cannot be found. The present 
arrangement by which a rupee is divided into sixteen annas was 
probably not then in existence* and the dramma appears to 
have been divided into 20 parts, unless we interpret shodaSikS 
above mentioned as i/i 6 th part or anna. The Vifivarria was in 
vogue in Mahomedan times also. Kapardika seems to have been 
the lowest coin. - 

(B) Military. 

We will now go on to describe the military administration 
of the countries of India during this period. In the first place, 
the forces in each country were generally levies supplied by the 
nobimy and the gentry. It does not appear that there w she 
standing armies in most countries ; for, the Arab writers men- 
tion the Balhara alone a* entertaining a standing army and what 
is more creditable as paying it regularly, an achievement which 
his latest representatives the Marathas except in Sivaji’s times 
could not accomplish. But it seems to us that the two other 

$ Bsrhape fihojsdht mentioned before may be i/rSth of a dramma 
ttkertbeaodem anas. 
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empires of the period also kept standing armies vis., the Prati- 
hSras of Kanauj and the PSIas of Bengal and these too most 
have regularly paid their forces. 

. These forces consisted now of the three arms foot, horse and 
elephant. The fourth arm the Ratha or car had fallen into 
disuse. The PSIas of Bengal, however, from the BhSgalpur 
inscription (I. A. XV p. 305) had a fourth aim, so to speak, vis. 
the navy. The country was full of big rivers and distances 
could easily be traversed by boats. Moreover, fighting on the 
rivers was often necessary as much commerce was carried on by 
water and brigandage on rivers was frequent. 

But each of these three empires was specially strong in one 
arm. The Kanauj forces were known for their excellent cavalry, 
the Bengal forces for their elephants and the Deccan forces for 
their infantry. It is strange that an Arab writer says that the 
Balhara has to keep much infantry because his capital lies among 
mountains. We think, however, that the RSshtrakUtas had 
not only many elephants but had ( much and excellent cavalry 
also. In fact, infantry did not then possess that importance 
which it possesses now. And elephants could be had in plenty 
in the jungles of Malabar and Karwar and even of Aparanta or 
the rhana district. For, the MahSbhSrata even, in one place, 
praises an elephant as bom in Aparanta. Bengal, of course, 
had plenty of elephants from the jungles of the Eastern Vin- 
dhyas and of the Mahendra mountains. But it had no horses 
and it is curious to note that the Bhagalpur inscription states 
that the cavalry consisted of horses presented by northern 
Irir ffit- Both the Deccan and Marwad produced excellent horses 
fit for cavalry and the Panjab and Afghanistan also supplied 
horses. Hence could large ‘cavalries be maintained by the 
PratihSras and the RSshjrakOtas. Yet, foreign horses were, no 
doubt, superior in popular estimation as well as in fact and 
there was a very large trade in the import of Persian aud 
Arabian hones carried on by Arabs who for this reason 
had always easy access to the courts, of ttye iwitl kingdoms 
in India. 
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Where the army consisted of local levies there was no danger 
of disloyalty affecting it ; for such forces fight for their own coun- 
try. But standing armies are prone to enlist foreign mercena- 
ries and these often prove most dangerous as has already been 
stated. It seems that the armies of the PratihSra and the 
RSshtrakGta kings consisted mainly of men from their own 
countries. In fact, the Rajputs and the Mar&thas have 
always been martial peoples and therefore there was plenty of 
material at home for enlistment in their armies. In Bengal ^he 
case seems to have been different. The detailed BhSgalpur grant 
shows that in the army of Bengal there were soldiers from foreign 
countries such as Khafia, MSlava, Hum, Kulika, KarnSta 
and LSta besides Gauda itself. There is no mention here of 
Rajputs and MarSthas and these apparently had enough employ- 
ment in their own countries. The other people mentioned here 
seem to be martial people who sought employment abroad 
though one is surprised to find the names of LSta and MSlava 
in the list. For the people of MSlava and LSta or south 
Gujarat have never been known as martial people. Perhaps 
the inscription writer takes delight in lengthening details and 
mentions names without reference to reality. Or it may be that 
the nature of peoples changes even in historic times. The 
people ef MSlwa and of south Gujarat may have lost their mar- 
tial character for various reasons by Mahomedan times. Nay, 
it is pertinent to point out that even though this inscription 
itself shows that the people of Bengal are generally not martial 
from ancient times, yet recent events show that the Bengalees 
too will one day establish a reputation for valour and will be 
counted as a martial people. 

’There were the usual officers in each arm and a commander- 
in-chief. The BhSgalpur grant calls him the great commander- 
in-chief (MahSsenSpati) and mentions him separately. He was 
thus the chief military officer over all the arms and in immediate 
communication with the king, while there were SenSpatis under 
him for each arm. What the DauhsSdhya-sSdhanika was it is 
difficult to imagine, but as we have translated the word he was 
probably an officer entrusted with the .work of using cats- 



pahs and othtar mifitaiy engoes used in ss^suttag mmimilhlils 
places. AS the soldiers were paid eat of the treasury monthly 
cash wages and from g overnment grannies monthly allotments 
of grain. As to officers they must have also beenpaid similarly 
. or like the chief dvS officers given imigjinin ef had. Thfe 
is only a surmise as there is no contemporary record to deter* 
mine the nature of payment 

There were, of coarse, the necessary corapfegentary depart* 
merits such as transport, commissariat, espionage etc. We 
found an officer mentioned in KSshmir history called Mahi- 
sfidhanika (see Vol. I p. 209) though we do not find him men- 
tioned in the BhSgalpur inscription. We have the mention 
therein of an officer entrusted with the breeding of horses and 
cattle and an officer of spies. What is GamSgamika who is 
distinctly connected with the military administration we have 
not been able to discover; as also AbhipratSpa who is next 
mentioned in the BhSgalpur grant. 

The army on the field was almost always led by the reigning 
king in person. In fact, in ancient times that was considered 
the chief duty of a king and the tradition survived down to 
modern times when the Peshwas, almost a’l of them except 
tire last, led annies in person on the battle-field. And the kings 
were usually in the van as they were expected to set an example 
to their soldiers. In modem warfare the value of a commander- 
in-chief has increased a hundred-fold and it is his duty to pro- 
tect himself and to remain in the rear. 

It is difficult to understand the manner of fighting in vogue 
in those days when the gun had no existence. The bowmen 
were the most important and usually began the fighting. The 
king usually rode an elephant and fought with his bow. The 
most terrible fighting was that with the elephant force and the 
inscriptions of the almost always extol the kings' valour 
in attacking black of elephants and breaking open their 

temples with the blows of their swords " thus spilling on the 
ground pearls stored therein " a poetic* 1 fancy 'I! The art of fight- 
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ing with elephants had, indeed, developed in India to a remarkable 
extent and the fight tested the valour and physical strength of 
the fighters. The elephant force was, in fact, the artillery of ancient 
times. But we wonder how the elephant arm could not have 
been nullified by the ancient Indians ere this, by the use 
of firework. Of this we shall have to speak later on in our 
third volume. 

The death of the king or the commander on the battle-field 
almost always led to the defeat and the running away of his 
.army. This would perhaps suggest that there was no regular 
military gradation of officers by which command would descend. 
But the true explanation of this strange demeanour of 
Indian armies lies, in our opinion, not in defefct of administration 
but in the total lack of the feeling of self-interest in the 
soldiers in the success of the battle. We have already seen how 
patriotism or even the feeling of nationality had no existence 
in those days. The kingdom was the king's and since the king 
for whom they were fighting was dead, where was the use of 
continuing the struggle ? Such thoughts must always have 
damped the ardour of the soldiers of a defeated or dead king and 
hence the peculiar phenomenon in Indian histoiy of armies, often 
strong and unbeaten, not offering tough and dogged resistance 
till the end. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE NINTH AND TENTH CENTURIES. A.D— THE HAPPIEST 
PERIOD IN INDIAN HISTORY. 

In onr Marathi edition of this history we have styled it the 
history of the rise, the prosperity and the fall of Hindu kingdoms. 
The second sub-period of our history is thus there considered 
the period of the prosperity of Hindu kingdoms. We are cer- 
tainly of the opinion that during the 9th and the 10th centu- 
ries of the Christian Era, India undoubtedly enjoyed greater 
happiness than in any century of her known history whether 
previous or subsequent, of course, omitting out of consideration 
the hoary past. In this chapter we propose to describe the 
various aspects of the country’s situation which contributed 
towards this its happiest condition. 

The first and the foremost aspect is that India was during 
these centuries under one religion. The conflict of religions 
and the consequent animosities and estrangements leading some- 
times to the dangerous desire in the followers of one religion to 
overthrow those of another, socially and even politically, was con- 
spicious by its absence. Mahomedanism had taken hold of Sind, 
no doubt, but in the rest of the country in stem opposition to it 
the people of India had in a way rallied and gathered strength 
in Hinduism or rather juvinated Aryanism. The deplorable 
condition of later and modern days in which in every town and 
even village there are Mahomedans and Hindus ready to quarrel 
with one another on the slightest religious occasion and even to 
fly at one another's throat had not come into existence. There 
were no mosques in India then raising high their minarets along 
side with temples and proclaiming from liigh the everlasting 
disunion of the people into which dread destiny has for ever 
thrown India. On the other hand Buddhism had been entirely 
supplanted. The great philosophers, KumSrila and Sankara, 
had established the Vedic religion on a firm though new baas 



both. ritually and spiritually. And the wonder it that no Bud- 
dhistic temples remained in the land: though there were, thou- 
sands when Hmmr Tseng- visited 1 India, if we except the cave 
temples and the cetof sal images of Buddha hewn oat of hill sides. 
How these Buddhistic temples disappeared: is a mystery, for 
the Hindus have- never been iconoclasts. The. Mahomedans in 
the thus, of Mahmud of Ghazni and later destroyed temples by 
thousands; bat they were apparently all Hindu temples. Al- 
though we have no record of the fact, it seems that Buddhist 
temples generally fell into rnins by sheer desertion being mostly 
built of wood. And perhaps stone temples were converted into 
Hindu temples by the substitution of Hindu. idols. Jainism was, 
no doubt, yet alive but was confined only to detached places. 
It had not yet succeeded in captaring Gujarat and Southern 
Maharashtra nor the Panjab or R&jputana. 'Imagine, there- 
fore, the whole country following one religion viz., the Hindu 
religions worshipping in temples of &va and Vishnu, Bhaga- 
vatl and Aditya or GaneSa without any bias or ill-feeling; 
for the philosophy of Ankara which was preached in the 
beginning of this sub-period had taken away all animosity 
from the worship of these different deities, if such had at 

any time, before. 

And finally we- must add that within that Hinduis m itself 
the (>rea£ gulf which, new divides Saivism from Vaishnavism and 
Advaita front Dvaita. had not yet come into existence. The great 
teachers, of- "V aishnav ism, RSmlnuja and Madhva, had yet to 
be bora and the days when there were to be most pitiable wrang- 
fiagn between Siva, worshippers and Vlahgu. worshippers, bet- 
ween the preachers, of monism and dualism and.: the most wretch- 
ed bickerings between their followers had yet to come. The 
’teamoa cowed by these differences of worship and philosophy is 
not less deep than that caused by the animosities between the 
followers of Hin d ui sm and Mahomedanism. Fortunately both 
these dBonfoos had yet to arise and the one cause of disunion 
which existed in previous times viz., the straggle b et wee n. 
Hinduism and Buddhism had disappeared. 

Perhaps it may be objected that Hfowfowm. though then the 
srleidjgfon «f the people was not of suit a high character as 



to ensue (wjfrdu happiness of flue people. Hinduism ei flwae 
days was, iadieed,. in many respects defective but Whaiwedriefly 
fay stress on Is ftt fact that there was unity of idigiaw belief ia 
the people, a gnat factor leading to their happiness. We are 
mt going to eater into the merits of any religion Ime; for m 
believe that all religions are equally good and perhaps equally bad 
orabsurd. It is the differences of religions beliefs causing deep- 
/•sated animosities that contribute more to the rel condition 
of a society than the tenets or the philosophy of any particular 
religion. It is for this reason we say that the condition of India 
daring these two centuries was unique and as a matter of history 
we draw the curious reader's attention to this unique condition 
of ' the country during the ninth and the tenth centuries A.D. 

And further, it must be remarked that some of the most ob- 
jectionable features of modem Hinduism had no existence in 
those days. In particular, the evils which spring from the divi- 
sion of Indian society into numerous hard-bound castes did not 
then exist. In the first place there were no sub-castes then as 
now. Brahmins thus all over India were then one caste and the 
thousand and one sub-castes (speaking literally) which to-day 
go to form that caste had no existence. So were the Kshatriyas 
and Vaifyas all over India undivided into sub-castcs. There 
was dji interdiction on marriage or food between the Rajputs 
of Northern India and the Maratha Kshatriyas of the south 
as we have already shown. Even the 36 Kulis of Rajputs 
had not yet been enumerated. What a great squrce of strength 
and happiness to the people when there were no Kanojia 
Brahmins to hate the Srimhli Brahmins and both to hate the 
Deccanis or the Kam&tics to hate the Deccanis and both to. 
hate the Tamils I What a great source of strength and happi- 
ness to the country when the Rajputs did not look down upon 
the Khatris or the Marathas or both uppn the Bengal and 
Madras Kshatriyas .111 • 

In the second place, there was no enmity or envy between the 
Brahmin and the Kshatriya or between the Kshatriya and the 
VaiSya- For, Aguloma marriage among those three higher 
castes was still practised* They Mrto doubt, ceased to take 
£odra wives as in past centuries. According to our view thin 
3 *. 
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was beneficial and not harmful. For, the §0dra represented the 
Dravidian race and the three higher castes represented the 
Aryan race. A mixture of races is always harmful and the 
ancient Rishis were right in declaiming against Varna-sankara. 
Bat there was no such harmful racial mixture in the Anuloma 
marriages among the three higher castes which were more 
classes than castes. A Brahmin could marry a Kshatriya wife 
and a VaiSya wife, their progeny being treated as Kshatnys and 
Vnttyg (this was also a good feature as the assignment of the 
progeny to intermediate castes in previous centuries naturally 
created jealousies and tended to increase the number of sub- 
castes). Imagine then the condition of the higher Hindu society 
of that period when in the same family there were Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and VaiSyas. A11 partook of the same food which 
did not put a ban on flesh (with the exception of certain kinds 
such as tteef which were prohibited to all), drinking out of the 
same pot of water and freely touching each other without any 
idea of polution, learning the same Vedas and performing the 
same Vedic rites ! ! ! The Brahmin could not then have been 
hated inwardly and respected outwardly as he is to-day by 
Kshatriyas and VaiSyas. The Brahmin's untouchable lota 
could not have been an object of inward contempt, his untouch- 
able sacred dhoti, an object of hatred, his learning the 
Vedas to the exclusion of others as at present, a matter for both 
envy and hatred. Thus members of the Aryan society were 
more firmly "bound one to another by sentiments of affection and 
unity than it is now. Even to the other half or non-Aryan part 
of the people viz., the §fidras, the three higher castes were bound 
by greater ties of affection than at present. Though there was 
inter-marriage, yet there was no ban still on inter-dining ; 
omitting, of course, out of consideration the great class of out- 
castes or Panchamas. This statement might perhaps startle 
many a* reader, but this is a fact which cannot lx. gainsaid. 
Although we have no reference to this in the inscriptions of tho 
period, we have the Smfitis themselves to rely upon on this 
subject. The later Smritis even, not to speak of the older, dis- 
tinctly allow such inter-dining. Of course, interdining was freely 
allowed among the three higher castes and a Brahmin could 
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take food with Kshatriyas and Vaifyas without any fear of 
losing caste ; but he could do so even with certain classes of 
the Sfidras as tfee provisions of the Smfitis distinctly declare. 
We have studied the Smfitis with this object carefully and we 
find many things allowed by the Smritis then which in these 
days are prohibited by caste rules and which if practised to-day 
would involve loss of caste. In the Appendix we have culled to- 
gether all such provisions of the different Smritis and the reader 
will be interested therein to finer many things which he could 
not have dreamt of. Here it will suffice to notice the Smfiti 
provisions which allow interdining with §Udras. The Vyasa 
Smriti which seems to be the latest says that a Brahmin 
taking food with a barber, a friend of the family, a coparcener 
ih cultivation, a servant, a cowherd, even though these be 
Sodras, incurs no sin.* Now these Madras were considered fit 
to be dined with, because uiey were more cleanly and had more 
claims on the friendship of the Brahmins. Indeed, it may be 
added that the above really reflects the condition of society in 
the second sub-period of our history. For, the ParSfiara Smriti 
which is specially intended for the Kali age declares that it 
is allowable for Brahmins and Kshatriyas to take to cultivation 
and still observe their own Vedic ritual. This shows how the 
present condition of society observable now in Northerr 
India has arisen, wherein among the agriculturists there is a large 
percentage of Brahmins and Kshatriyas and in the Deccan 
where Maritha Kshatriyas have mostly taken to agriculture. 
Now under such condition of society, the Brahmin and Ksha- 
triya agriculturists would be thrown into contact with good 
Sodras who mav be either Ardha-slris (parceners) or servants and 
these are declared to be fit to be taken food with ; thus binding 
even the Madras with bonds of sympathy with the Aryans. 
The Vaifyas were already agriculturists but the agricultural 
Vaifyas had, as stated before, lost social estimation and had 
begun to be classed with S&dras. This was also another reason 
why Madras occupying a higher sta tus were treated as fit for 

• wifNij! I 




mfter4imng. la tact te Atri Swpia and at hers allow even 
SrSdfca and otter dtes to be performed by Madras and naturally 
«a each occasions Brahmins were expected to dinf with them. 
The Atri Smy&i declares, " The £edra is of two dames, one who 
can perform £lddha and the other who can not The first 
dam of §0dra vis. Stlddld is fit to he dined with, though file 
other is not'** Here is a condition of society portrayed en- 
tirely diSedag from that of the present day, wherein no S&dra 
and even no Vadya and no Kshatriya is considered fit by the 
Brahmin even to take water from, net to speak of taking food 
with ! 1 ! Naturally disunion with consequent hatred and ill 
feeling is more rampant now than it oonld have been in the gth 
ioth oentories when interdining was freely allowed between 
all these classes. 

How in later centuries interdining ceased, we will discuss in 
the third volume, but here we may remark that the result has 
been curious. Brahmins, instead of gaining anything, have 
rather sunk in position. Brahmins alone are now looked upon 
as fit for supplying water to Kshatriyas and Vadyas owing to 
their alleged greater purity and altogether the best for cooking. 
Naturally well-to-do Kshatriyas and rich Vaiiyas employ 
Brahmins as copies and water bearers and it is thus the word 
b rahmin means now as stated before a priest, a cook, a water- 
man and a beggar. It is, indeed, a most ludicrous situation and 
sight.. a Brahmin cook preparing food for his Vaifya master 
and serving "him too, yet keeping his higher caste purity 
unsullied by prohibiting any person even his master's family 
from entering the thowka or the sacred ring round the cooking 
hearth 1 1 

9. We now go on to describe the third aspect of society which 
most have contributed to the happy condition of the country ; 
vis., tire absence of begging bands. One of the great 
defects of Buddhism was unquestionably its sanction of beg* 
ging, nay, in fact, its organising beggary. When it allowed 
anybody to become a Bhikshu e. a beg ging monk and 
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provided sumptuous dwellings for the residence of Bhik- 
shus, the number of Bhikshu beggars naturally increased and 
idleness docked to the Buddhist monasteries. This even- 
tually proved, no doubt, its own disease and death, much in 
the same way as with the Christian monasteries of the west. 
In Buddhistic times these Bhikshus numbering several hundreds 
in each band would issue from monasteries and beg in towns and 
villages. The people, indeed, gave alms to them willingly but 
beggary and especially organised beggary is a nuisance and 
a cause of demoralisation. The remnant of this Buddhist San- 
ySsa is still to be seen in the Panjab and U.P. where SSdhusroam 
and beg and even exact. Moreover, all castes w r ere allowed to 
join the ranks of these shaven-heat’. 'd beggars and naturally 
Madras formed the majority ; the few Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
who joined the society did so from ambitious motives such as the 
desire to be the head of a monastery and so on. When Bud- 
dhism was supplanted entirely, these bands of beggars naturally 
disappeared owing to popular contempt. But the evil practice 
was too long in vogue to die finally. It revived again in the 
form of Saiva and Vaishnava ascetics called Gosavis and Bairagis 
who apparently led an unmarried life and lived on begging. 
But for a time begging was banned and SSdhu beggars did not 
exist. It is the privilege of tire Brahmin to beg or to accept 
alms, but this is in consideration of his devoting himself to the 
performance of his religious duties. Ignorant Brahmins have no 
right to beg and during this sub-period such Brahmins were not 
allowed to beg. We find it laid down in a Sr riti that the king 
should punish the village which gives alms to Brahmins who 
are neither learned nor religiously engaged. The reason given 
is that such almsgiving i9 supporting thieves. Brahmins in 
those days, therefore, were almost compelled to follow primarily 
their own priestly profession and they might follow the profes- 
sion of Kshatriyas viz., that of arms and lastly the profession of 
Vaifyas viz., agriculture. It seems thus very probable that the 
social condition of Mediaeval Hindu India discouraged beggary 
even by Brahmins and necessarily by other castes. 

While this evil arising ffom Buddhism was absent, the two 
great good results which Buddhism had achieved remained 
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in their foil force and added to the happiness of the people. - In 
the first place, Buddhism laid the 'strongest emphasis on a 
moral life (so also did Jainism) and used the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis with the allied doctrine of Kama for this purpose. 
No doubt, these two doctrines were taken from the ancient 
Aryan religion ; but there can be no question that Buddhism 
succeeded in making them strongly impressed on the minds of 
the mass of the people and made them morally strong as de- 
scribed in the chapter on Religious condition. The high truth- 
fulness and honesty of the people of India have, as noted already, 
.struck foreigners who visited India during these two centuries 
and even later . It requires no detailed argument to show that 
a high moral tone prevailing among the people is a great factor 
in contributing to the happy condition of the society. In the 
second place, Buddhism had expelled animal sacrifice from the 
land finally. As already stated, respect for the Vedas had been 
re-established by the Mimansa philosophy ; but animal sacrifices 
were not revived. One can imagine how this factor also con- 
tributed to the happiness of the people. Ordinary Agni- 
hotra is not a matter involving mur’r trouble. But animal 
sacrifices which usually are of a higher order require a deal of 
expenditure of physical and pecuniary energy, as we actually 
know from present day experiences of such sacrifices which, 
thougfe very randy indeed, arc still sometimes performed. Such 
energy was naturally applied to other purposes and generally 
useful purposes. Moreover, the highest animal sacrifices could 
be performed by kings and rich merchants or grandees only 
and these spent lakh of mpees on those useless ceremonies. 


Lastly the ASvamedha and the Rajsuya performed by kings 
qf kings only always led to devastating wars and their stoppage 
Was, indeed, a blessing and a source of happiness to the people. 

Having heretofore explained how the religious condition of 
the country during the 9th and xoth centuries contribu-ted 
to the happiness of the people, by the absence of all religious 
feuds, there being only one religion in the country, by the ab- 
sence of caste jealousies, caste being still loose Mil interdining 
being still allowed between all the castes, by the absence of 
beggary,, of moral depravity and of animal* sacrifices, we will 
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turn next to the economical condition of the country. This 
could not but have been most prosperous, because there was no 
foreign domination in the country either external or internal. 
We will take it as an established fact of history that where there 
is foreign domination especially of an external alien race, there is a 
constant drain out of the country in the form of tribute and the 
emoluments of higher officials civil and military and the exploi- 
tation of the country by foreign traders and capitalists. Every 
thing that is best, nay, even good, goes out of the country and 
benefits the dominant foreigner. Even intern?! foreign domina- 
tion leads to similar though less spoliation Mauryas ruling 
south from the north or Andhrabhrityas ruling north from south 
were an evil. The political condition of the country in the. ninth 
and tenth centuries was ideally good. There was no foreign 
domination (except in Sind) either external or internal. The 
three great empires of Kan&uj, Malkhed and Monghyr were ruled 
by entirely local ruling dynasties. There was no domination 
of either the Maratha over the Bengali or of the Bengali over 
the Assamese. The Kanauj rule in Kathiawar and north Gujarat 
might have partaken of the evils of foreign domination and it 
actually led to the establishment of the local Chavda kingdom 
in Gujarat. But elsewhere the Kannj empire must not have 
been felt as foreign. Similarly, the Rastrakutas properly ruled 
in the Deccan and S. M. country. They were over-lords, no 
doubt, of kingdoms further south; but as often stated before such 
over-lordship was never felt where local kings were allowed to role 
almost independently in their own lands. In fact, an Arab 
traveller has in effect recorded that in India people were ruled 
every where by their own kings. Under such a political condi- 
tion there could not have been the economic drain so well de- 
scribed by Dadabhai Nowroji and the condition of the country 
economically must have been every where prosperous. We get 
glimpses of this in the writings of Arab travellers though few and 
far between. One writer, for instance, has stated (as men- 
tioned already) that the country from KambSya to Saimur was 
thickly populated and well cultivated. 

The system of civil administration has a great influence on 
the happiness of the people and on this score too we hold that 
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there was very little to be desired. When revenue was paid in 
land and at the rate of 6 the cultivator was saved almost 
all bother. The revenue automatically adjusted itself to the 
actual produce. When there was no produce owing to famine 
there was no revenue to be paid. Cash payment is convenient 
to the government ; while payment in kind was convenient to 
the cultivators. Secondly, as already explained there were very 
few or no other taxes, the expenses of government being limited 
and Abkari and forest were practically unknown. There was 
vishti or forced labour, no doubt, but it fell very lightly especially 
on the cultivators. And lastly, internal foes viz., banditti and 
robbers were most rigorously dealt with and suppressed. As 
noted by an Arab traveller, the kingdom of Kanauj was parti- 
cularly free from robbers and we think the other empires of 
the south and the east were also equally rigorous in the suppres- 
sion of robbery and brigandage. 

The sufferings which are inflicted by invasions of foreign foes 
on a nation are almost always the bitterest that it can undergo. 
Fortunately, destiny had so arranged events that India was 
absolutely free from foreign invasions during the centuries we 
are dealing with. The Arabs had been checked and they them- 
selves had deteriorated. The Turks had yet to arise or rather to 
leave their Central Asian steppes to overrun and devastate the rest 
of Asia." The people of India had constantly suffered from such 
foreign inroads in her history. The Greeks, the Sakas, the 
Kushans, the Mundas, the Tibetans, the Hfinas, the Arabs, had 
over-run India before. The Turks, the Moguls, the Persians 
and the Afghans had yet to come. This intervening period of the 
ninth and the tenth centuries was a breathing period and thus 
peculiarly happy. It may be objected that there was constant 
waging of war between tire Juzr and the BalhSra, between the 
Deccani and the Bengali. These wars were not with foreigners, 
but between native kingdoms' and were consequently not waged 
with that ferocity with which the foreigners fought with the 
Indians. There were many considerations which impelled 
civilized and humane treatment and as we actually see, the 
kingdoms were never sought to be subverted. Even if Kanauj 
was’sometimes seized by Rattas or Malkhed by PanhSras, the 
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seizure was only temporary, the kings were always restored and 
the kingdoms always remained intact. In fact, such wars might 
be compared with wars which were waged in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and later between England, France, Germany and Spain. 
They were wars waged between peoples of the same race, the 
same religion, and the same civilization and were never carried 
on with racial animosity or motives of seizure of territory. No 
doubt, the rules of warfare which were in vogue in India in the 
days of the Mahabharata or even down to the coming of the 
Greeks were not now observed ; when cultivators securely sowed 
or reaped while hostile armies passed. And the Indians had learn 1 
the method of devastating an enemy's country in order to weaken 
him ; for we find from an inscription that the Rastrakflta 
Govinda when he took Kanauj devastated it and made it not only 
in name but in reality Ku&sthall or ground overgrown with Kufia 
grass. The evil, however, was always restricted in time 'and not 
as extensively spread as in Mahomedan wars and >ve may take 
it that the wars between the several Hindu kingdoms did not much 
interfere with the general prosperity or happiness of the people. 

On the contrary, in our view these wars contributed in their 
own way to increase the happiness of the people. Wars are a 
necessary evil and distinctly work towards the good of humanity, 
when not waged with ferocity, by keeping up the martial spirit 
of the people, by fostering martial virtues such as courage, 
valour and patriotism and by increasing the stock of human 
knowledge by means of inventions. They prevent the people from 
becoming effete and effeminate ; and they aid the progress of 
humanity on its onward march in civilization. Wc have already, 
stated that India need not and could not be one state ; its 
division in consequence of physical peculiarities and the 
different development of the people in language and in custonft 
info four or flvo large states was natural. Thus tho ninth and 
S3 
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tenth centuries in many ways formed the happiest period ter the 
people of India. How in the next centuty it fell a prey to the 
sword of Mahmud of Ghazni and how its strength was found 
unequal to cope with the evil of foreign invasion we shall have 
to elucidate in our next volume. 


[the end.] 
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I.— THE SOLAR AND LUNAR KSHATRIYA RACES OF INDIA 
IN THE VEDAS. 

[We have said at p. 12 Chap. 3 Book III that the idea of the Solar and 
Lunar races of Kshatriyas goes so far back as the Vedas themselves. It 
would not be out of place, therefore, to show in this appendix how the 
idea of the Solar and Lunar races can clearly be traced back to the Vedas 
and we make no apology for giving here in extenso a paper read by us 
on this subject before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in 1914 and published in its journal for that year. Indeed this subject 
is intimately connected with the question of the claim of the Rajputs to 
be treated as the descendants of Vedic Aryans and it would be interesting 
to the reader to know that the theory of Solar and Lunar descent of 
Kshatriyas is as old as the Vedas and that the genealogies of the two 
races given in the Pui&nas are not imaginary but have a historical back- 
ground of unquestioned authenticity behind them. With these intro- 
ductory remarks we give the aforesaid paper below without any change.] 

It would be proper to state at the outset that I was led to study 
this subject in my own way on reading Mr. Pargiter's most 
valuable paper on the Earliest Traditional History of India pub- 
lished in this year's April number of the Journal of the R. A. S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Paigitcr has devoted himself 
so zealously to the otherwise uninteresting study of the PurSnas 
that he has been able, to extract from them interesting informal 
turn regarding the ancient history of India. His contention 
that the Purinic genealogies can afford material for constructing 
that history nobody can now deny and he has shown how 
that material can be so utilised. A few of- his conclusions, 
however, will not be acceptable to many, especially his idea that 
the Solar dynasty of Indian Kshatriyas was Dra vidian or that 
the Lunar Kshatriyas had their original kingdom at AUahaba*' 
or PraySga. Indeed, acoerditig to my view, Mr, Pargiter hai. 
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attached too much weight to the Pur&nas and has consequently 
arrived at conclusions which will not be readily acceptable to 
all. I set myself to study the materials, therefore, in my own 
way. Having already studied the MahSbhSrata and the 
RSmSyana I was able to do so very easily. I looked into the 
principal PurSnas and co-ordinated the facts according to my 
own light. But I more particularly looked into the Vedic Lite- 
rature for the study of which Macdonell's Vedic Index proved 
to be a most invaluable book. In fact, the historical material 
from the Vedas is already collected there and you have only to 
study it carefully. On this material I have come to certain con- 
clusions of my own which I take the liberty of placing before this 
learned Society with the hope that they will be found interest- 
ing and will be carefully considered. 

In two important matters my way of looking at things differs 
from that of Mr. Pargiter and it is necessary to describe this 
difference of standpoint in detail. In the first place, I make no 
difference between Brahmin tradition and Kshatriya tradition 
as Mr. Pargiter does. In fact, it is because Mr. Pargiter looks 
upon the PurSnas as Kshatriya tradition and consequently as 
more reliable that he attaches so much more value to the PurSnas 
than they deserve. Brahmin tradition is usually looked at 
askaned by European scholars who have an inexplicable bias 
against the writings of the Brahmins. But I do not take my 
stand upon this aspect of the matter. What I urge here is that 
no difference need be made between Brahmin tradition and 
Kshatriya tradition in this study. The Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas were, in ancient times, except on very rare occasions, 
friends and even accomplices of one another. They came from 
the same race and even family as appears clear ' from the 
genealogies themselves. They stood to each other iu the same 
■ relation as the Teutonic noblemen in the middle ages, the eTdeg 
of whom became the prince and the younger the prelate. They 
were equally interested in exaggerating the' glories of one another 
and were thus not antagonistic. The Kshatriyas extolled the 
holiness of the Brahmins and the Brahmins extolled the prowess 
and liberality of the Kshatriyas. In short, there is very little 
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discrimination to be made in the reliability of Brahmin or Kshatri- 
ya traditions. And I would urge that both of them should be 
viewed with the same searching scrutiny, neither more nor less 
than any other human traditions. The Brahmins or the Ksha- 
triyas were certainly not more culpable in exaggerating matters 
than other peoples of the ancient world. Nay, if anything, I 
would accord Brahmin tradition greater weight than any other 
tradition. It is a phenomenon nowhere to be met with in the 
world that the Brahmins have preserved to this date what their 
ancient Rishis composed in the shape of hymn or dissertation 
thousands of years ago, without the addition or alteration of a 
single word. The Vedic literature knows no different readings 
and no different recensions. It has come down to us without 
any tampering and hence whatever exaggeration or untruth 
may have been used in the original composition, we fed sure 
that no subsequent colouring or emendation or omission has 
taken place in the course of thousands of years (5,000 at least 
according to my view). The world must, therefore, be thankful 
to the Brahmins for preserving almost hermetically sealed what 
the Indo- Aryan Rishis said or thought. This difficult task they 
have accomplished by making it the chief duty of their caste. 
They have, by several rules, ensured the maintenance of those 
who make the reciting of the Vedas their sole occupation in life 
and thus secured the preservation untampered of the Vedic 
literature. It must be noted here that a similar provision was 
also made for preserving Kshatriya tradition. In my view if 
the Vedas recorded Brahmin tradition, the ItihSsa-PurSna re- 
corded Kshatriya tradition. Itih?sa was the account of parti- 
cular kings or events and PurSna was genealogies. Genealo- 
gies were preserved in India as scrupulously as they were in Egypt, 
Chaldsea, or Palestine. Their recitation was made the caste- 
duty of the Sfitas, or sons born of Brahmin women by Ksha- 
triya fathers. ItihSsa-Purfina was a branch of study even for 
Brahmins themselves. Mr. Pargiter seems to be incorrect when 
he says in a foot-note that the Brahmins did not care to learn 
Kshatriya tradition. In the Chhindogya Upanishad we have 
the NSrada^SanatkumSra dialogue wherein Sanrtkum&ra asks 
N&rada “What have you studied?" "I have studied the 
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Rigveda" answered Nirad “ the Yajurvcda, the SSmaveda, the 
Atharva, the I tihasa- Purina, grammar, arithmetic, astronomy, 
the science of war " and so on. This clearly shows that even 
Brahmins studiedltihSsa-PurSna. But it was the special duty of 
Sotas and the reputed reciters of the PurSnas, viz., Lomah a rshana 
and his son were SQtas. Even now modem Kshatriya genea- 
logies are preserved by Bhitas who enjoy equal respect with 
Brahmins in all Rajput States. The natural desire for preserving 
gene iogies is so great in the Hindu community of the north 
that even Chamnrs have their Bhitas who preserve their genea- 
logies and recite them at the time of marriage festivals. In 
short, the Indo-Aryans had made sufficient provirion in their 
caste-system for rite preservation of Kshatriya tradition; a 
provirion which still subsists. My idea is that this system fell 
into abeyance for some centuries during the rise and progress of 
Buddhism when the caste-system was convulsed or when Non- 
Kshatriya kings during Buddhist or Greek or Suka times had 
no interest in preserving Kshatriya genealogies. During sever- 
al centuries, therefore, say from about- 300 B. C. to 300 A. D. 
these genealogies became neglected and mutilated and when the 
Brahmins again asserted themselves under the Guptas and re- 
constructed the PurSnas, the materials before them were meagre 
and incoherent. Hence -while the Brahmins have preserved their 
Vedic traditions intact, the Kshatriya traditions presented in 
.the PurSnas alb incomplete, conflicting and generally untrust- 
worthy. 

This brings me to the second point of difference in my stand- 
point of view. I look upon the PurSnas as the last in the list of 
our authorities in this study. The information they give is, no 
doubt, very valuable ; but that information is garbled, is uncon- 
nected and incomplete, and is distorted so as to sui* new ideas. 
Hence it must be admitted very cautiouriy. In fact, I may 
arrange the authorities in this study in the following order, an 
order which is at once their proper order in point of priority of 
time as well as priority of value. For, it will be easily conceded 
that whatever is more ancient is also more reliable. To speak 
in Indian form should be the rule. The authori- 
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ties for the construction of ancient or pre-Buddhistic history 
may, therefore, be arranged as follows : — 

(1) The Rigveda. — It is almost contemporaneous evidence and 
as preserved untampered with, is very valuable and naturally 
stands first in this list. 

(2) Yajurveda and Samaveda. — These are somewhat later in 
date. I do not bring in the Atharvaveda whose date is so very 
uncertain. 

(3) The Brdhmanas. — As coming next after the Mantras, their 
evidence is of great value. They are the utterances of those 
who have some remembrance of the Vedic times and can speak 
with authority about them better than any later books. 

(4) The Vedahgas .— By their time the Vedic traditions had 
become hoary and a matter of speculation as with us. For 
their own times, they arc valuable. They are also valuable as 
coming in date after the Brahmanas. Vcdangas include YSska, 
PSnini, Lagadha and the Kalpa or Srauta Sfitras. 

(5) The later Sfitras, viz., Grihya and Dharma. 

(6) Megasthenes, Arrian and other Greek writers about the 
time of Alexander or Seleucus come in here in point of time. 
The information which they have recorded from personal ob- 
servation and hearsay is very valuable and must be co-ordinated. 

' (7) The Mahabh&raia. — The date of the last or present edition 
of the MahSbhSrata according to my view is about 250-200 B.C. 
and hence its evidence is of less value than that of the Greek 
writers. 

(8) The HanoamSha. — Ditto. 

(9) The RSmiyana of Vdhniki.— The date of the present form 
of the poem is about .100 B.C. 

(10) The Puranas. — Their dates range from 300 to 900 A.C. 
tad they naturally come last in the list of our authorities. 

This is the order of our authorities and *** must try to com- 
bine all the historical information they afford. Where state- 
ments ase. conflicting, greater weight must be attached to the 
elder of the statements. That is the only way in which the 
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vagaries of the PurSnas can be checked and one Is thus alone 
able to find some rule for rejecting, as often we shall have to do, 
the exaggerated, mutilated or emended accounts of the PurSnas. 

But this does not exhaust the list of our authorities. There 
are two important new sciences the conclusions of which must be 
respected and co-ordinated in this study. They are ethnology 
and philology. The inferences derived from considerations of 
futures and of language with regard to the history of races are 
very valuable and in recent times these sciences have much 
advanced. They have been applied to the people of this country 
by noted scientists of the west and I think the conclusions which 
they have arrived at are of great value to us in the inquiry into 
the racial problems of India. They are, therefore, fit to be in- 
cluded in the list of our authorities and the value to be attached 
to their conclusions transcends the value of all other evidence. 

I must lastly notice another piece of evidence which will be 
found to be of great value tons in this inquiry by way of analogy 
if not directly. - I think the ancient history of India resembles, 
to a very large extent, the modem history of the discovery and 
colonization of America. India was a vast unknown continent 
covered with forests and inhabited by people very much inferior 
iq civilization, when the Indo-Aryans first discovered the land. 
The mignitiqp oi Aryans from some unknown country in the 
north to several countries is spoken of in the Vendidad, I think, 
and it is stated therein that the Aryans came to Sapta-Sindhu 
-but Aingra Mainyu visited that land with serpents and beat. 

In this we have sure evidence that one branch of the Aryans 
cdno to India and settled there. Their history must naturally 
toy greatly resemble the history of the colonization of America 
with its oft-recurring struggles with the native races but some- 
times with the co-operation and willing consent of the milder 
peoples thereof; and with its internecine strife between the 
different settlers themselves. The history of America during 
the 'first stages, therefore, in my view, has much importance by 
eray of analogy and we may often consult H in ouir tapriry with 
advantage. 
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Having so far stated the materials on which I base my con- 
clusions and the respective value to be attached to them I pro- 
ceed to sketch some important points in the history of the Solar 
and Lunar races of Kshatriyas of India in the following pages. 

The first fact of importance which we have to notice is that 
there were two invasions of India by the Aryans. To put it in 
a different way two hordes of Aryans came into India, of course, 
from the north-west, by different routes and at different times. 
This fact is disclosed both by ethnology and philology and is 
supported by tradition. It was perhaps Dr. Hoernle first to 
point this out and Dr. Grierson has accepted the theory from a 
consideration of the modern Sanskrit-born vernaculars of India 
(see Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. I, page 358). The following extract 
from the last Census Report of India is relevant in this connection. 

" These languages, According to Dr. Hoernle, were brought to 
India by two successive hordes of invaders. After the first 
horde had settled in the plains of northern India, a fresh horde 
came in and penetrated the original mass like a wedge, blotting 
out the language in the centre and extending from Ambala in 
the north to beyond Jubbulpore in the south and from Kathiawar 
in the south-west to Nepal in the north-east. Western Hindi 
is the modem representative of the languages of these peoples 
of the second invasion ; while that of the earlier invaders covers 
Rajastani, Punjabi, western and eastern Pahadi and eastern 
Hindi” (page 325). 

This conclusion suggested by a comparison of the several 
Sanskrit-bpm vernaculars of northern India is very strongly 
corroborated by the conclusions arrived at from ethnological 
considerations. Sir Henry Risley took ethnological measure- 
ments at the' time of the Census of 1901 and found that the 
people of the Punjab and Rajastan were undoubted Aryans 
with long heads and prominent noses. In the United Provinces 
he found medium heads and tolerably prominent noses and he 
looked upon their people as a mixture of Aryans and Dravidians. 
Now the Aryans who mixed with the Dravidians of the United 
34 
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Provinces must have been Aryans of a different type. 
They most have been broad-headed Aryans so that their mixture 
with the long-headed Dravidians has resulted in the medium 
heads of the present population of the United Provinces speak- 
ing generally. We thus find from ethnological considerations 
also that there were two hordes of Aryans who came into India, 
the first long-headed and the second broad-headed. The first 
occupied the Punjab and Rajastan and extended as far. east 
as Mithil* and the second came in subsequently like a wedge and 
mixed with the native Dravidians of the United Provinces now 
form the chief population of this vast tract. Now this conclusion 
deduced from both philology and ethnology is supposed by tra- 
dition. These two Aryan hordes in my view were the two races 
which are known as the Solar and Lunar races of Kshatriyas 
from MahibhSrata onwards. We have a distinct reference to 
them in the Mahabharata in a speech of Shrikrishna. This is 
what he says to Yudhishthira in the Sabhaparva when the latter 
proposes the performance of RHjasflya sacrifice. “ Of the two 
races of Kshatriyas bom from the sun and the moon there are 
at present in India ioi families and of these families the Bhojas 
of the Dmar race are the most numerous and occupy the middle 
land." This shows that the Kshatriya families of India in Epic 
timAg ranged themselves under two chief races, the Solar and 
the Dinar, and that the Lunar race, occupying the middle 
land, had at that time thrown the Solar race into shade. Thus 
we are fortified in believing that the first race of Aryan invaders 
was what was subsequently called the Solar race, that it occu- 
pied the Punjab and extended onwards along the foot of the 
Himalayas as far east as Mithila and that the second race of 
Kshatriyas which came into India subsequently and which was 
latw on called the Lunar race came thnftrgh Kashmir and like 
a wedge shoved itself through the territory of the Sarasvati or 
Ambala downwards as far south as Kathiawar and Jubbulpore or 
even further south, covering many Bhoja kingdoms especially 
the Sauraseni, Chedi, Magadha and Vidarbha kingdoms and 
Yadava kingdom of Dwarka. We shall try to see how far 
this conclusion finds support in the Rigveda about the time, of 
which, of coui3e, these invasions must have taken {dace. 
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The chief people of whom the Rigveda frequently speaks are, 
as is perhaps well-known, the Bharatas.‘ Now it is a miscon- 
ception of many scholars, native as well as European, that these 
Bharatas were the descendants of Bharata, the son of Dushyanta, 
who is a well-known king of the Lunar race. According to my 
theory, the Lunar race which came later and mixed with the abori- 
ginal population of the United Provinces forms the people who 
at present speak Western Hindi. The difficulty thus presented to 
me was, however, solved accidentally in my study and in a proper 
manner. I found that this Bharata was an entirely different king 
from the Daushyanti Bharata of later days. I accidentally came 
across the following Slokas in the Bhagavata and was struck 
to see that the idea commonly entertained on the subject was 
erroneous. Bhagavata, nth Skandha, Chapter 2, says : — 

fipprat jtw gat wrogqw q: I 
«*nifosR3cf! qrtofcq*rcq get: II 

qqTyftgfatu NtapriftaFn l 

gsRRi 11 ** II 

fat I ireit HHiqipwiw: I 

Pp§qRT qtffaqWST II II 

Transl. " Priyavrata was a son of the first Manu called Svayam- 
bhuva. His son was Agnidhra and his son was Nibhi and his 
son was Rishabha who is believed to have been bom of the 
essence of VEsudeva. He had a hundred sons all well-versed 
in the Vedas. The eldest of them was Bharata after whom 
this land is called BhSratavarsha." In Skandha 5, chapter 7, 
the same thing has already been stated ; eiqqpf Hlfagi 
UTOT fa ft «TTO=q sqqffarfcr. This clearly shows that India 
is called from Bharata who was a great-grandson of the 

first Manu. This tradition recorded in the BhSgavata is also 
found in the VSyu Purina where the line of SvSyambhuva 
Mann is described in detail. Priyavrata divided the world jf 
seven Dvlpas among his seven sons. Agnidhra, got Jambu- 
dvlpa and divided it among his sons. NSbhi got a portion 
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of it and his son, Rishabha gave Bharafa, his son, land to the 
south of the Himalayas. Says Viyu chap. 33 . 

*5 *TO1PT I 

cTWIrf *TR5 WtfW II II 

Thus the tradition of this country being called Bhlratavarsha 
refers to Bharata, a descendant of . the first Manu and not to 
Bharata, the son of Dushyanta. 

Another derivation of this name snvtnt is given in die same 
VSyu Purina wherein Bharata is identified with Mann himself. 

siw urctfr irair I 
nsrraf t ttyfar II 

trarror sin* li II 

The Matsya Purina gives the same story and repeats this very 
ffloka. This shows that Bharata was also identified with 
ManU in later tradition. But he never is, we must remember, 
«R?r. The king whose name the land now bears is never 
thought to be Bharata, the son of Dushyanta and £akuntali, 
but is always another king much earlier who was bom of the 
first Manu or was Manu himself. In the Nirukta to which re- 
ference is given in the Purina flok&s I found tnat Yiska in- 
terpretsJBharata as.Adhyh Or die Sun himself («T* R 

This then is die tradition of the Nirukta 
and the Puriaas. We shkll find that the Rigvedic tradition is 
also the same and that it frequently speaks of tbti Bharata and 
not the later Daushyanti Bharata as I will presently show. 

The difficulty then whidi naturally presents itself is solved. 
Iftdfe - is called NRlNt not from a king of the later 
Lunar Kshatriya race but from a king of the earliest 
Kshatriyas who entered India. Here we have an analogy 
from American history. America was discovered and colo- 
nised by two hordes of people and in different directions 
just) as it happened in India. The Spaniards, the Por- 
tuguese, the Italians and the Ftanch were the pioneers of dis- 
coverers of America. They were all of the Latin race. The sub- 
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sequent discoverers mra the Dutch sod the Engirii who natural- 
ly went northwards and came to Northern Am e ri ca. They were 
of the Teutonic- race. The whole hmusphero is, however, called 
America from one Amerigo, an Italian discoverer, who first set 
Us foot on tiie Southern Continent and the name has generally 
been adopted. He was almost a contemporary of Columbus 
who had only discovered some islands. The honour of dis- 
covering the main continent belongs to Amerigo and his name 
was properly given to the land and has cordially been accepted 
by all people. The case was exactly similar in India. Bharata 
mas a famous king of the first Kshatriyas who came to India and 
his name has been given to the country. The descendants of 
this Bharata who were subsequently known in Epic times as 
the Solar race Kshatriyas gradually overspread the land from 
the Indus to the GandakI or SadSnfrS, the boundary of the 
kingdom of Mithila. This is exactly what appears from the 
Rigveda, our eldest and best authority, as I now proceed to 
show. 


The following information is given under the word Bharata in 
Vedic Index Vol. II page 95. " Bharata is the name of a people 
of great importance in the Rigveda, where they appear promi- 
nently in the third and seventh Mandalas in connection with 
SudSm and Tritsus, while in the sixth Mandala they are asso- 
ciated with DivodSsa." Now I looked into the Rigveda hymns 
mentioned hero in the original and found that very interesting 
information could be gathered therefrom. The first thing appa- 
rent is that the Vasishthas were the Purohitas of the Bharatas. 
Now according to later trradition the Vasishthas were never the 
Purohitas of the Lunar race but served the Solar race throughout. 
Here is a confirmation of the view that these Bharatas were 
the people who subsequently were called the Solar Kshatriyas and 
the Vasishthas who appear also to be called Tritsus were their 
hereditary priests. The seventh Mandala of the Rigveda con- 
sists solely of hymns composed by the Vasishthas and it is but 
natural that the Bharatas should predominate therein, kig- 
veda vii, 33, is very interesting in this connection. It says that 
in the fight with the ten kings called fNRtf, the Bharatas became 
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afrhid and defenceless like sticks asunder but Vasishfha by his 
strength and prayer became their leader and made them 
victorious. ( *str fllft afFERCSftfewff HWT apfaw: I 

enwwr sc w will yiftfe i qpt Wfr «wwtr N % n) 
In this hymn the birth of Vasishtha from the dual god Maitrfi- 
Varana and the Apsaras UrvaSi is also mentioned. Vasishtha is 
thus already a mythical person and born of gods. He saved the 
Bharatas in their difficulty. Secondly, Bharata's fire is fre- 
qnently spoken pf in different places in the Rigveda. The 
Aryans were worshippers of fire in contrast with the DSsas or 
aborigines and hence Bharata's fire must have become a favour- 
ite name as typifying the Aryan religion. In Rigveda vii, 8 
this Bharata's fire is mentioned as also the original king Bharata 

(sr gRufofarer ^ i 1$ <jtRT5 treat n v u ). 

" This is Bharata's own fire, he who defeated Poru in battle." 
In this sentence we have a distinct reference to king Bharata 
and his exploit is said to be that he defeated Peru. Under the 
word Para Macdonnell refers to this hymn and seems to inter- 
pret Para as the wel^knoWn king of the Lunar race, an ancestor 
of Dushyanta, who is one of the five sons of YaySti and whose 
descendants are also frequently mentioned in the Rigveda as 
Paras. But the datapaths BrShmana explains in one place 
that Para in this hymn is the name of an Asura. On this Mac- 
donell remarks that the Parus had been forgotten so far in the 
days of the Satapatha that Para had become an Asnra-RSk- 
shasa. I haye already said that the authority of the BrShmanas 
as coming immediately after the Mantras and as the utterances 
of Rishis who had some touch with the Vedic times ought to 
be given greater weight than all later authorities. In my opi- 
nion the §atapatha BrShmana is here correct and this Poru 
Whom Bharata defeated must have been some aboriginal king. 
He cannot be the Peru who was a son of YaySti and an ancestor 
of Dushyanta. As shown above this Peru could not have been 
a contemporary of Bharata who was a king of the earliest Ksha- 
triyas who came to India. The Lunar Poru came into India 
later and the Pftru in this hymn whom Bharata conquered can- 
not have been th a * Pftru but some Asura or RBk s hasa. One 
thing is at least apparent from this that if you take by PQra. the 
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Porn of the Lunar race, this Bharata assuredly is not his des- 
cendant JTOT. Thus Bharata whose Agni is spoken of so 

frequently in the Rigveda is entirely a different and a much 
earlier king of a different race who fought with Pfiru. 

This is a digression, but an important and necessary digres- 
sion. To return to our subject, Vasishtha ’s hymns (vii, 33 and 8) 
show that Bharata is the name of a king in the Rigveda, that 
his Agni is often spoken of and that his descendants were Bha- 
ratas Whose Purohita was Vasislitha. The next most frequently 
mentioned subsequent king of the Bharatas is Sudasa whose 
hattle with the ten kings on the banks of the Parushnl is spoken 
of in detail in another hymn of Vasislitha, viz., Rigveda vii, 83 
as also in vii, t8. I will speak of this battle further on. But 
SudSsa in hymn vii, 83, is the same king who fought the battle 
with the ten kings or qraw expressly mentioned therein and 
the Bharatas are also mentioned in vii, 83 as dejected in {RRIJ 
or the battle with the ten kings. Other important kings pre- 
sumably Bharatas whom Vasishtha speaks of (Rigveda vii, 19), 
are Purukutsa and Trasadasyu as l shall sliow later on. I shall 
now proceed to a consideration of the hymns in Mandate iii 
wherein also the Bharatas an; mentioned expressly and by a 
Rishi whose name is very important. 

This third Mandala consists of hymns entirely composed by 
ViSvImitra as Mandala vii consists of hymns by Vasishtha or 
his descendants. The first relevant hymn in the third Mandala 
is 23. This hymn is, however, said to be composed by Deva- 
Sravas and Dcvavlta, two Bharata kings. "The Bharatas 
lighted or rubbed Agni, vis., DcvaSravas and DevavSta on 
the banks of the Drishadvati and Apaya and Saras vatl." 
This clearly shows that the Bharatas extended their occu- 
pation of the land as far as the Sarasvatl in the time of these 
two kings. The next hymn is iii. 33. It is a very eloquent 
hymn addressed by ViSvImitra to the two rivers ViplSi 
and Satadru (Bias and Sutlej) combined. Probably the Bhar 
ratas had arrived at the confluence of these two riveis in 
some expedition and finding the swift riven unfordable 
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ViSvSmitra prayed to die riven to become fordable and they 
became so and the Bharatas were allowed to cross over, the 
water not teaching even the axles of their carts ( snA Sflf: 
H w t : lOnnSt ). “ As soon as the Bharatas have passed over, 
let your streams flow on in rapid motion.'* ( WT toflT; 

totowm lAv I ). The third interesting hymn 

is til. 53. In this hymn ViSvSmitra is represented to have 
assisted Sadisa by his prayers to Indra, ( rtm- 
ttVtitiAfltra jWfcfafo* ), He even says that his prayer it 
was which saved the Bharata people. ( frnfaRY 1 vftt 

tfUd WWH ). Three or four things, therefore, appear dear 
from tins hymn. First, the Bharata people had already become 
very numerous, they being called wreflT tor . (We have al- 
most an echo here of the present ). Secondly, their 

king was SudBsa and. that ViSvSmitra of the Kutikas saved 
him and his people by his prayers to India. Here we have a 
confirmation of the chief points in the later Puranic tradi- 
tion about VLSvIniitra. He was bom of the Kufikas (whe- 
ther they were Kshatriyas is not here apparent). ViSvSmitra 
acted as priest to the same SudSsa whose family priest has 
already been shown to be Vasishtha. Vasishtha and ViSvSmi- 
tra must, therefore, have sometimes become enemies. Later 
tradition of RSma brings in both Vasishtha and ViSvSmitra 
as his friends. ViSvSmitra always comes in in the stories of 
the Solar race kings such as SudSsa and RSma and HariS- 
qhandra who, according to Vedic tradition, purchased §unah- 
Sepa to redeem his son Rohita frojn a vow to Varuna. 
ViSvSmitra saved this §unahSepa by praying to Varuna 
and adopted him as Devarata or given by the gods. §unah- 
Sepa's hymns are to be found in Rigveda Mandala I, and 
tfoiy plainly refer to this story of the BrShmanas. ViSvSmitra 
is a person who figures in the history of the Bharatas in the 
Vedas and also in that of the Solar Kshatriyas of the Epic days 
and thus we are fortified in our conclusion that they are the 
same people. SudSsa is a Bharata king in the Vedas and 
he is a Solar king in tltoPttrtgaa. His story is *given in the 
RSmfyana UttarakSnda Chap. 65, where VSlmlki tells §ha- 
trughna that SudSsa was one of his ancestors and that his 
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grandson quarrelled with his Guru Vasiahjba and became 
WWIIf who again appears to have been assisted by ViSvi- 
mitra. Thus the rivalry between Vasishtha and Vifvlmitra 
continues throughout the Vedic and the Epic tradition. Vasi- 
shtha assists Sudisa in the battle with the ten kings on the 
banks of the Parushni and ViSvlmitra assists hint in ids eastern 
progress and enables him by his prayer to ford over the 
Viplta and the Sutlej. I may add, Vifvlmitra always 
figures in the Bharata or Solar race history, but he does not do 
so, to my knowledge, in the history of the.Lunar race, a fact on 
which I will comment later on. 

The next Manrjala which mentions the Bharata people is the 
sixth wherein their king Divodlsa is mentioned. This Manijala 
again consists of hymns principally or almost solely composed 
by BharadvSja BSrhaspatya or BharadvSja, son of Brihaspati. 
The principal hymn which we have to refer to here is vi, 16. It 
is a long hymn and mentions Bharata, the BhSrata people, the 
Agni of Bharata and king DivodSsa more than once. It also 
mentions BharadvSja himself. nnf gtofr I 

tTOCFWW I 5> •ffiftvilftl fNtfl I fritotiFv 

fiqft: i . 19. s W *rerr «rsftTWH. 1 «n ^ nt ^ 

| 41. ) Surprise ‘is expressed by some scholars (see 
Vedic index) that DivodSsa who is always spoken of in the 
Rigveda as the father of SndSsa should' be associated with 
BharadvSja while his son is always spoken of with Vasishtha 
- and VKvImitra. But I do not think there is matter here for 
surprise. The Vasishthas were undoubtedly the Puiuhitas of 
the Bhaiatas. They plainly appear so from the Rigveda itself. 
But that does not prevent other Rishis coming in religious 
relations with the Bharatas. Vifvlmitra does so admittedly 
with Sudisa and so might BharadvSja come in contact with his 
father DivodSsa. It is curious to see that the contact of 
BharadvSja with the Solar race people appears also in the 
Binalyapa wherein the same $ishi or his descendant comes in 
in the story with his affection for Rlma and Bharata and his 
frtawMiip with their father. 

39 
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Sadi then are the coincidences which make it almost certain 
that the Bharatas of the Rigveda are the oldest Aryans who 
came to India and spread over* the land from the Indus east- 
ward as far as the Sarayu which is mentioned in three Rigvedic 
hymns. Their Rishis were Vasishtha and ViSvSmita and 
BharadvSja, actors in the story of the RSmSyana also and other 
legends of the kings of the Solar race. The kings of the Bharatas 
mentioned in the Rigveda are Bharata, DivodSsa, SudSsa, 
DevafeavS and Devavita and probably Purukutsa and Tram- • 
dasyu ; and IkshvBku ; and finally, we find, in one hymn of the 
tenth Mandala RSma himself. Now Bharata, according to the 
Nirukta, is the San and he is also Manu and again a king of the 
first Kshatriyas who came to India, of the first Manu’s race ac- 
cording to die PurSnas. SudSsa is a Solar race king, as per 
Chapter 65 UttarakSnda already noticed, wherein the son of 
SudSsa 's story is related. He was about to curse Vasishtha, bat 
was prevented by his wife who implored him to remember that 
Vasishtha was their family priest. The Sloka in the RSmSyana 
is as follows : — 

jpn 11 

In this who became 5 WP?«ri<T, with feet blackened by the 
water taken for the curse, is said to be a son of SaudSsa, who 
again' is said to be an ancestor of ghatrughna. And a SudSsa 
is actually found in the Puranic genealogy of the Solar race with 
his son KahnSshapada though his father is not DivodSsa of the 
Vedas. I am of opinion that the Puranic genealogy ' must be 
considered to be here incorrect and must give precedence to the 
Rigvedic tradition which makes SudSsa a son of DivodSsa 
Ind a grandson of Pijavana. DivodSsa and SudSsa are found 
in Lunar race geologies also, but the Rigvedic SudSsa is un- 
doubtedly a Solar king ; for his Puxohita is Vasishtha both ac- 
cording to the Rigveda and the RSmSyana. And hence SudSsa’s 
father DivodSsa must also be treated as a Solar king. Next 
Purukutsa and Trasadasyu are Solar race kings in the PurSna 
genealogies and they are found nowhere else. And we have a 
confirmation of the same in the statement of the datapaths 
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BrShpiana (see Vedic Index) that they were Aikshvaka kings 
or kings of the race of IkshvSku. Thus the names of the original 
Bharata and later kings as identified by the BrShmana and 
Purina traditions coupled with their association with the Puro- 
hita Vasishtha make it almost convincingly clear that the Bha- 
ratas of the Rigveda are the Solar race Kshatriyas of the Epics. 
Tliese Bharatas appear to have spread from the Panjab as far 
east as AyodhyS even in the times of the Rigveda. I had for- 
merly been of opinion that the Rigvedic Aryans had not gone 
much beyond the Ganges. But the fact now found that the. 
Sarayu* the river of AvodhyS is mentioned thrice in the Rigveda. 
makes it clear that they had already spread that far. The 
mention of Rfima, the illustrious here of Ayodhya, in the tenth 
Mandala of the Rigveda, becomes thus consistent and proper. 
The Aryans might even nave gone still eastward as far as Mithila 
which though not mentioned in the Rigveda is associated with 
Gotama ; for Gotama is represented to be the Purohita of the 
Mithila Kshatriyas, as Vasishtha is of the KoSala Kshatriyas 
and Gotama, the husband of AhalyS, is a Vedic Rishi and the 
composer of Vedic hymns. Such is then the history of the pro- 
gress of the first Aryan invaders of India, vis., the Bharatar 
later called the Solar Kshatriyas and hence we see why their 
languages at both ends, vis., the Eastern Hindi and the Panjabi, 
are allied to each other. 

Having so far spoken of the Bharat as or the Solar Kshatriyas 
with their first famous king Bharata who gave his name to the 
whole country, vis., Bharatavarsha and their subsequent kings 

• The Sarayu is mentioned in three Vedic hymns (Vedic Index). In 
the note on Sarayu Macdonnel thinks that it is the Ayodhya river ; but 
he refers to the opinion of some Vedic scholars that it is the Kramu or 
Kurrum Of Afghanistan. In v. 64, it seems to be an Afghanistan river. 
But in x, 64, it is associated with and Ri'S and must be a 

large river like these. In iv. 30, it is apparently a large river and seems 
also to be the river of Ayodhya. It may be stated here that Haraivaity 
and Harayu ore also rivers of the Zend people. These probably are old- 
Aryan names which the Indo- Aryans in their new settlement >n India 
assigned to Indian rivers, much as they did in America and elsewhere. 
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Divodisa and Sudisa, Purukutsa and Trasadasya and their 
Rishis, Vaaishtha and Vifvlmitra, Gotama and Bharadvija, 
we will go on to consider the history of the advent and p rogress 
of the second horde of Aryan invaders, viz., the Lunar Kshatri- 
yas. They are also a Rigvedic people bat they evidently 
appear to bo a later one, although of the same race, language 
and religion. Their history resembles very much the history of 
the advent and progress of the Dutch and the English settlers 
in Arnica. These, unlike their predecessors the Spaniards and 
dp Reach, lived generally in friendly relations with the abori- 
' gfawa. Kay, they had regular treaties with what were catted 
the Five Nations. They eventually came into conflict with the 
earlier settlers and their fights with them were often long and 
bloody. They were assisted in these lights by their aboriginal 
allies. Finally they conquered the Spaniards and the French 
and ap pr op ri a ted the whole of the northern portion of America, 
which has now become Teutonic America. Central and South 
America remained in the hands of the Latin races or the' first 
invaders and is often now ap p r o priate ly styled Latin America. 
Their refighra, though Christian, was and still is different from 
{he religion of the subsequent invaders, viz., the English and the 
Dutch. This short sketch of the history of the colonization of 
America by the Teutonic and Latin Aryans of the west will show 
how strongly it corresponds with the history of the colonization 
of the continent of India by the Indo-Aryans of the east. 

The first Aryans who came to India were the Bharatas of the 
Rigveda and we have identified them on strong grounds with the 
Solar race Kahatriyas of the Epics. The identification of the 
second hon^ of Aryan settlers with the Lunar Kahatriyas of the 
lipics and the PurSnas is still more certain and complete. The first 
fact which deserves to be mentioned is, what was almost a reve- 
lation to me, that the Yadus, the Tomflas, the Anus, (he Dru- 
hyus and the Pttrus are mentioned in the Rigveda very frequently 
and often together. The first two are mentioned together still 
oftener. They were, therefore, dearly allied races and the first 
two were particularly allied. They are mentioned sometimes 
in the singular and sometimes in the plural which shows that 
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Yadu and Turva&i and Ami, Druhyu and Pttru were individual 
kings who gave their names to the races sprung from them. 
Here there is a clear coincidence with and confirmation of the 
Epic and Puranic version according to which they were the five 
sons of YaySti, an ancient king of the Lunar race. Yadu and 
TurvaSa were Yayati's sons by his first wife Deviysni, the 
daughter of §ukra and the other three were his sons by his 
second wife §armishtha, the daughter of the Asura or Persian 
king Vfishaparvan. Hence, while sometimes all are mentioned 
together, we see why sometimes Yadu and TurvaSa only are 
spoken of together in the Rigveda. The PurSnas and the Epics 
give the name TurvaSa of the Rigveda a9 Turvasu ; but, I 
think, they do so to bring it in consonance with the other four 
names which end in u. The identification is otherwise complete 
and this little difference cannot count. The second fact of im- 
portance is that the Rigvedic hymns sometimes speak of these 
people with abhorrence, as people who should be killed or sup- 
pressed, and sometimes they speak of them with respect and 
affection. The Vedic Risbis sometimes invoke the blessings of 
their gods on them and implore them to give them power and 
prosperity, but they often ask their gods to destroy or defeat 
them. This clearly indicates that these people came later and 
were for some time intruders and therefore hated as enemies by 
the first settlers. They, however, eventually settled in certain 
lands and were then invoked blessings upon, being Aryans and 
professors of the same religion as the first settlers with certain 
differences only. This also explains the Puranic tradition that 
the Lunar Kshatriyas many times fought with the Solar Ksha- 
triyas and eventually became supreme lords of the middle land. 

I will now proceed to set forth detailed proofs of these. state- 
ments from the Rigvedic hymns and trace the history of the 
advent and progress of this second race of Kshatriyas. 

The ancierit ancestor of these Kshatriyas was, according to . 
the PurSnas, PurGravas. Now PurQravas is also a Rigvedic 
name. He is even there a mythical person. He probably lived 
in the Himalayas and married the heavenly nymph UrvaSi. 
He learned from the Gandharvas how to produce fire and wor- 
shipped it. This clearly indicates that he was also a fire worship- 
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ping Aryan like the first race of invaders. He lived in the Hima- 
layas about the GandhamSdhana mountain and among the 
Uttara Kurus so to speak, according to the PnrSnas, as also 
according to the BrShmanas. This shows that the ancestors of 
these Lunar Kshatriyas lived beyond the Himalayas and thus 
these people must have come from thence. Purorvas’ son was 
Ayu and his son was Nahusha, names of which mention is also 
made in Rigvedic hymns. His son was YaySti who married 
two wives, DevaySni and §armishth 9 according to the PurSnas 
and had two sons by the first wife and three by the second, a 
circumstance which finds support from the Rigveda as already 
stated. This YaySti is also mentioned as a fire-worshipper in 
the Rigveda. He appears to have still been beyond the Hima- 
layas and it was his sons who came to India and settled, like a 
wedge in the previous Aryan settlement, about the region of the 
Sarasvatl or as wc might say Ambala. 

It must here be stated, that the story of the Puranas, that 
YaySti ruled in Prayaga and divided the land of India among 
his five sons in a certain manner must be rejected as a later 
theory started by the last editors of the Puranas. Mr. Pargiter 
seems to accept it ; but it appears to mo that this story conflicts 
with the inferences derivable from the Rigvedic references ; and 
I think that the now generally accepted belief that the Aryans 
both of the first and the second race of invaders came from the 
north-west and gradually spread themselves over the land is more 
probable. As I have already said, when' the PnrSnas and Rigveda 
conflict, greater credence ought to be given r«> the Rigvedic ver- 
sion. Now in the Rigveda we have a distinct mention that Peru 
was settled on both the banks of the Sarasvatl (Rigveda vii, 
96). Para, therefore, could not have got the middle land about 
Atyahabad according to the PurSnas. And how could he come 
to occupy the banks of the Sarasvatl ? For the other portions 
of India were also, according to the PurSnas, given to his four bro- 
thers. The Puranic version must have become current about 
300 A.D. naturally enough. By that time the Indians had lost 
all memory of the Aryans hating come from beyond the Hima- 
layas and their land from the beginning was what they had 
occupied so long. The centre of their land was at Praylga in 
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Puranic days. They saw that Rima, their greatest hero, was at 
Ayodhyi, also in the centre and they thought Ayodhya was the 
first and oldest kingdom of the Solar Kshatriyas founded by 
Manu himself. Though Krishna belonged to Mathuri, the 
greatest line of the Lunar race was that of the Pauravas and the 
last Paurava king of fame, Udayana (immortalised together 
with his minister Yaugandliariyana by Gunidhya in his Brihat- 
kathi), belonged to Prayaga or Kaushambi more correctly. 
Hence they represented Prayiga as the centre and origin of the 
Lunar race. The Puranic division of Bhlratavarsha among the 
sons of. YaySti docs not again represent history but the 
state of things that existed in the time of the Purinas or the time 
nearest to them. As Mr. Pargitcr has himself shown (see. 
page 273, J. R. A. S., 1914), Puru got the middle kingdom accor- 
ding to the Puranic version of Yayiti’s division of India and 
the Pauravas were then supreme about Allahabad. Yadu got the 
south-west and they were in the south-west at that time occupy- 
ing Kathiawar and Maharashtra and Ujjain. Turvasu got 
south-east and, according to the Putinas, the Pindya, Chola and 
other kingdoms of the south belonged to Turvasu's line. Druhyu 
got the west and Anu the north. The Anavas were according 
to the Purinas the ancestors of some of the Punjab kings, while 
Druhyu, according to them, was the ancestor of the Gandhara 
and other western people. Mr. Pargitcr himself hereafter 
observes : “ Those positions agree with the subsequent notice of 
the Yidavas and the Anvas " (page 274). In my opinion it is 
the subsequent position of these and PQrus and Turvaias which 
misled the last editors of .the Parana’s into this story of YaySti 
ruling in Prayiga and dividing tire Indian enmpire among his sons 
in the particular manner. 'The last positions of the Solar and 
Lunar races, viz., Ayodhya and Prayiga, were taken to be their 
first positions by these last editors of the Purinas, because they 
had no idea whatever of the real course of history, viz., that 
the Aryans spread from the north-west to the south-east and 
south. But PurOrava, even according to the Purinas, was 
north of the Himalayas about Gandhamidana, the region 
assigned subsequently to the Uttara Kurus and his son and 
grandson were probably still there. Yayiti’s sons came to 
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India and Puru probably first occupied the Sarasvati tract and 
it is from hence that the Lunar race spread south-east and south 
which were not occupied by the Aryans and also tried to oust 
the first settled Aryans in the east and the west, i. e., in the 
Panjab and in Oudh I think Dr. Grierson’s theory based on 
language that the population of the U. P. expanded from its 
original seat near the Upper Doab and the sacred river Sarasvati 
seems to be supported by the oldest evidence of the Rigveda 
and is more probable than the last Purauic version that it spread 
from Allahabad westward towards Kurukshetra. 

This is a digression no doubt but again a necessary and im- 
portant one. I should reject the Puranic version on this point 
and accept the story of the occupation of the region of the 
Sarasvati first by the Purus as evidenced by Rigveda vii, 96 
( nffcsrr a hymn to Sarasvati. 

Here they became strong and firmly settled. Here the Lunar 
race evolved its civilization. Here came to be the most sacred 
land in India, vis., the region of the Sarasvati. Here the later 
Aryans flourished in Kurukshetra. Here was the language 
most pure. Here the Lunar people appear to have come from 
beyond the Himalayas by Gilgit and Chitral and perhaps from 
about the Manasa lake and not by the usual pass in the north- 
west, viz., the Kliyber. Por it appears even from the Brah- 
mat&s that the speech of the Uttara Kurus and the Kuru Pan- 
chala was similar and was considered specially pure. (See Vedic 
Index under Kuru.) Dr. Grierson remarks that even now in the 
language about Gilgit and Chitral " words are still in everyday 
use which are almost identical with the forms they assumed in 
the Vedic hymns and which survive only in a corrupted state in 
Ihe plains of India.” (Imp. Gas. Vol. I, page 356). The evi- 
dence of the. Rigveda, the BrShmanas and the actual present 
state of the Himalayan’ languages lead one to believe that the 
Lunar people of the second Aryan invasion descended first into 
the region about the Sarasvati or modem Sirhind through 
Himalayan passes and thence spread elsewhere. Taking this 
fact as our basis we will now proceed to discuss the history of 
these Lunar races as disclosed by the Rigvedic hymns. 
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The first and most important hymn to which I have to refer 
b Rigveda i, zo8. This is addressed to the two gods, India 
and Agni, and says in verse 8, " Oh Indra and Agni, even if you 
be among the Yadus and the TurvaSas, the Druhyus, the 
Anus, and the Pfirus, you come here and drink thfc Soma juice 
prepared for you/’ 

*15? 3^13 3353 w 1 

f^r«rT srr fir tfiwsr flma 9^ 11 u 

Now this verse uses the words in the plural and shows that the 
Yadus, TurvaSas, Druhyus, Anus and Pfirus had become 
peoples. Secondly, they are also allied peoples and among 
themselves formed two sets, the first two and the other three. 
Thirdly, they were Aryans, and worshipped the same gods as the 
other Vedic Aryans, viz., Indra and Agni. Thus all the chief 
points in connection with the Lunar Kshatriyas are apparent in 
mis one verse of the Rigveda. It must also be noted that the 
Rishi or composer of this hymn is Kutsa Angirasa, the rele- 
vancy of which fact 1 will explain later on. 

The next point of importance is that these allied races of the 
Aryans came into conflict with the Bharatas or the earlier settled 
Kshatriyas in different regions. The first long of the Bharatas 
with whom they fought appear to be the same DivodSsa who 
was of so great a fame among the Vedic Rishis as a generous 
donor. His favourite appellation in the Rigveda is Atithigva or 
one to whom Atithis or guests go. The first hymn to be noticed 
on this point is Rigveda ix, 61 verse 2. " Indra broke the castles 
and towns of Sambara for the sake of DivodSsa and then 
•note Yadu and TurvaSa " (I usually take the meaning given 
by Arnold) ffs faffcWW SISK* I gfof 

mi Here is a reference to the aid of India given to 
DivodSm U conquer his aboriginal enemy Sambaia and then 
Jus Aryan enemies TurvaSa and Yadu. There is another 
reference to a fight between Aryan Bharata kings with Yadn 
arid TurvaSa about the river Sarayu in which the Bharata 
kings arc said to have been killed, a hymn already noticed, viz., 
Rigveda iv, 30 ( WT W 9^*3 WWWT? rufTVffr: 1 ^ 
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ernwn I) I* ll 3*r sn sw «roft **»rtfo* trron i tiwffaR«iT* 
fort: II 1< II ). But the most important fight between the 
Bharatas and the later Aryans was the fight called TOOTIT 
or fight with the ten kings. It is noticed in three hymns 
composed by Vashishtha and given in his Mandala, viz., 
the seventh. It was fought between Sudssa, the Bharata 
king, assisted by his ' Furohita Vashishtha and five 
aboriginal kings and the five Aryan peoples, Yadn, 
TurvaSa, Anu, Druhyu and Peru. It was fought on 
the banks of the Parushni or the modem Ravi of the Panjab. 
The first hymn to be noticed is vii, 18. The Vcdic hymns are, 
of course, always composed in praise of ceitain deities and cannot 
ordinarily be expected to contain historical information. But 
even the Vedic Rishis in their hymns to their gods could' not 
avoid mentioning prominent past or contemporaneous events and 
hence it is that we are enabled to glean some historical informa- 
tion about these hoary times in the past. The hymn vii, 18, is 
an eloquent hymn by Vashishtha and contains a vivid descrip- 
tion of the battle of SudSsa with his ten opponent kings. The 
hymn is not fully intelligible but it appears certain to most 
Vedic scholars that Sudisa in this battle conquered the ten kings 
leagued against him on the banks of the Parushni, which, while 
he forded easily and safely by the aid of Vashishtha ’s pr?ise of 
Indra, drowned his enemies and many of these were killed. 
Sudssa was first in a difficult plight and the ten kings hoped to 
plunder hifh but after all, the river suddenly submerged them 
as they were trying to divert its stream and it was Sudisa even- 
tually who got great plunder. Six thousand Anus and Druhyus 
who were taking cattle, says the hymn, slept on the battlefield. 
..This is what can be gathered about this fight’from this important 
hymn. The Aryan kings were, of course, Turvafia, Yadu, 
Anu, Druhyu and Peru. Yadu is not specially mentioned but 
he must be taken to be included in TurvaSa. The aboriginal 
tribes mentioned are Pakhtas, Bhalanas, Bhanantalins, Vishanins 
and Sivas. A great deal of conjectural information can be 
derived from these names; for instance, the Pakhtas are some 
modem Afghan tribes among whom the name Pashtu is still 
pronounced according to Dr. Grierson as Pakhta. Or that the 
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Vishanins might be some aboriginal people who tied to their 
heads pairs of horns like some modem rude races of America, 
But that there were Aryan and non-Aryan kings leagued against 
Sudisa in this fight is not a matter of conjecture but is what 
is expressly mentioned in another hymn which I next proceed 
to notice. It is hymn vii, 83, by Vashishtha also, wherein he 
says that the gods India and Varuna assisted king Sudisa when 
he was opposed by his Aryan and DSsa enemies ( tfRTf ar 
ffwwtor * S T TCfffop ) " You smote and slew his 

Disa and Aryan enemies and helped Sudisa with favour " 
— Arnold’s Translation. There is a further clear reference in 
the hymn to ten kings attacking Sudisa. ( TO TPrfllfoftffVTfiRf 
ST gWWH d fRgi^T: ) “ You protected Sudisa with 

the Tritsus when he was oppressed by the ten kings." It 
thus appears clear that there were in this battle ten kings, 
five Aryans and five non-Aryans, whose names we have 
already given. It seems to be a great effort by all new 
Aryan invaders with their aboriginal friends to suppress the first 
settled Aryans, vix., the Bharatas. But in this they failed and 
Sudisa with Vashishtha’s help prevailed. The five aboriginal 
peoples correspond curiously enough to the five Nations of 
American history leagued with the English in their fights against 
the French ; and we have thus one of those many curious 
analogies in history which suggest and support the saying 
“History repeats itself.” And, a9 in American history, although 
SudSsa, the older Aryan king, prevailed in this battle, his race 
was eventually overshadowed by the later invaders as I now 
proceed to show. 

In hymn vii, 19, Vashishtha appears to speak of the PQrus in a 
favourable manner though he still refers therein to the defeat 
of Yadu and TurvaSa by DivodSsa. This hymn seems to give 
ground to some Vedic scholars to think that Purukutsa was a 
Pflru king and hence I think it proper to give a detailed transla- 
tion of two of its verses. ( SINT faWf- 

fi ws ft nft : ura* i * sitwsflnr: ) 

“You, Oh valiant Indra, protected, by all your protection, 
Vltahavya and SudSsa and Trasadasyu, Purukutsa's son and 
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Pflru in his fight with the Vrittra (or aboriginies)." In this verse 
many kings are mentioned and I would take each separately 
and thus Puru as different from the preceding Trasadasyu. In 
fact, as I have already said, the authority of the BrShmanas is 
supreme in this matter and Purukutsa and Trasadasyu being, 
according to the §atapatha, Aikshvika or descendants of 
IkshvSku, cannot be Purus or descendants of Peru. There are 
other kings also mentioned in this hymn, viz., Kutsa (verse a) 
and Dabhlti who killed the aboriginal (qflg) enemies, Chumuri 
and Dhuni (verse 4). And in verse 8, we have a mention of the 
Atithigva (».«., of course, Divodasa) for whose sake India killed 
Yadu and TurvaSa ( ft ft snj fotfwftfcHW 
Thus then it appears that at the time of this hymn composed by 
some Vashishtha, the Purus had become settledand popular while 
the Yadus and TurvaSas were still considered the enemies of the 
Aryans. Other hymns show that even the Yadu and TurvaSas 
became eventually settled in the country and reconciled with 
the first Aryans and are mentioned favourably by composers of 
hymns. In many hymns the blessings of Vedic deities are in- 
voked on even Yadus and TurvaSas. These hymns are prin- 
cipally to be found in Mandala viii, which consists of hymns 
chiefly composed by the descendants of Kanva. They are (as 
shown in the Vedic Index) 4, 7, 9, io, and 45 of this eighth 
Mandala. Hymn 4 is by cro and mentions the Canvas 

often and also TurvaSa and Yadu, and Kanva is said to have 
taken 6,000 cows from a TurvaSa king. Hymn 7 is by tpfar VRf 
and praises the favour of Maruts shown to Yadu, TurvaSa and 
Kanva. ( 3 ftW In 
hymn 9 SaSakarm-KSnva ( tytyVuj qrp^T) invokes the favour of the 
ASvins on Yadu and TurvaSa and Kanva ( ft) ffrURTt 

*T*T*r II iv || ) Hymn io is by STOW CTO 
to the ASvins whose favour is invoked on Anu, Druhyu, 
Yadu and TurvaSa in different directions (see verse 5). 
Lastly, in hymn 45, the Rishi praises India 

and Agni and says that undeniable strength was given by them 
to Yadu and TurvaSa. ( stf nfsffi a m i i ). 

All these different notices of Yadu and TurvaSa and even of 
Anu and Druhyu are favourable and found in hymns by Rishis of 
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the Kanva family. The natural inference from this is that they 
had established themselves by this time and that their Rishis 
were the KSnvas or persons bom in the Kanva family. A re- 
markable confirmation of this fact is found in the Purfina and also 
BrShmana tradition in that the Purohita of Daushyanti Bharata 
was Kanva and Dushyanta got Sakuntali from Kanva's 
Ashrama. Thus Vedic and Puranic traditions lead us to be- 
lieve that the Purohitas of the Lunar race or rather of the Yadus 
and TurvaSas were Kanva and his descendants. The same idea 
is, I think expressly supported by a hymn in the first Mandala 
which I proceed to notice. Hymn i, 36, is by Ghaura Rishi and 
is in praise of Agni. In this hymn Kanva is frequently men- 
tioned and along with him Turvafia and Yadu. See verses 17 
and 18. ( erftpft I «TI?T: SWftreftr ipanfr- 

flrmft: urar 11 in* II «n¥r^r gfo town n ) 

I think we shall not be far wrong if, from all the hymns of the 
Kanvas relating to Yadu-TurvaSa in the eighth Mandala and 
this in the first by Ghaura, we infer that Kanva stood in the 
same relation to Yadu-Turvarfias or the Lunar race Kshatriyas 
as Vashishtha stood to the Bharatas or Solar race Kshatriyas. 
It may here be mentioned that the Puranic genealogy derives 
Kanva from the family of Pflru himself i.e., from nftRK, tenth 
descendant of Peru and some fourth ancestor of Bharata . (See 
Harivani£a I Ch. 32.) 

The next hymns to be noticed mentioning Yadu-Turvafias 
favourably are Rigv. i. 54, by Savya Angirasa to Indra, verse 6 
Wf C H w ft I ) and i, 108, already noti- 

ced py Kutsa Angirasa in which all the five Yadu, Turvafia, Anu, 
Druhyu, and Peru are mentioned together. I said before in 
noticing this hymn that I would explain the relevancy of its 
Rjghi later on. This is the place to record the remark that the 
In giragag appear to be other Rishis who are connected with the 
lunar Kshatriyas. The Rishi of i, 36, is Ghora and he appears 
to be an Angirasa, and of i, 54 is Savya Angirasa, so that in all 
the three hymns of the first Magdala, viz., .36, 54 and 108 in 
which the Yadu Turvafias are favourably mentioned, the Rishis 
are Angirasas (Ghora, Savya and Kutsa). Now in the ChhSn- 
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dogya Upanishad it is mentioned that one Ghora Angirasa 
taught a certain Vedantic doctrine to Krishna Devaklputra who 
is presumably the YSdava §ri- Krishna of the MahibhSrata. 
The Angirasas, therefore, also appear to be the favourite Rishis 
of the Lunar race in addition to the KXnvas as Vtfvlmitra was 
of the Solar race in addition to Vashishtha. 

The remaining hymns in favour of the Yadu Turvafas are i, 
174, by Agastya to India, iv. 30, by Vsmadeva (about Sarayu 
already mentioned), v, 31, by A-vasyu Atreya, vi, 45, by Samyu 
Birhaspatya x, 49, by India Vaikuntha in which Nahusha is 
also mentioned ; see verse 8 ( erf VflfT EJR: 5 »« m tHW 
3 ** )• The first of these hymns must be specially noticed 

as the reference therein to Samudra is somewhat strange if 
interpreted literally as is done by Arnold. The verse is 

tffer *r artrcft: 1 sr Ewpgft v* «nwr 

3«re l|. If this line means that India should take 

Yadu and TurvaSa safely over the sea, Yadu and TurvaSa 
must be taken to have crossed it like Bhujyu, the favourite 
seafaring king of the Rigveda whom the ASvins are said to have 
safely brought over the sea in their own boat. Had the Yadus 
and TurvaSas progressed as far as the sea in the days of 
the Rigvedic Rishis ? Some Aryans had undoubtedly done 
so, as for instance, the above-mentioned Bhujyu and it may 
perhaps be that the Yadus had also travelled so far in those 
days. The word Samudra in rite hymn has, however, been taken 
to mean the sky where the heavenly waters burst. In v, 35, 
above-mentioned, Jndra is also said to have stilled rite flooded 
waters of the SudughS for Yadu and Turvafa who were 
beyond these waters. Thus the progress of the Yadus and 
Torvafes across rivers and even upto the sea may be taken 
to be indicated in these hymns. 

Having spoken so far of the five allied races, Yadu, Turvafa,* 
Anu, Druhu, and Pont I will now procee d to note the progress 
of each individually as evidenced by the Vedas. The Yadus are 
not mentioned in the Yajns and Santa, nor are they apparently 
mentioned in any of the several BrXhmanas. (Of course, I 
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speak as usual on the authority of the Vedic Index). They, 
therefore, may be taken after their defeat in the Panjab to have 
moved south, south-east and south-west in which regions they 
are actually found in Epic times. In these directions there 
was plenty of room for expansion as the first Aryans had only 
occupied the Panjab and the region eastward along the Hima- 
layas. The Yadus do not appear to have founded kingdoms of 
their own and hence perhaps the tradition that they were under 
a curse by Yayiti. They lived under the Bhojas in Saurasena 
about MathurS. This MathurS, according to Epic tradition, 
originally belonged to the RSkshasa or aboriginal king Madhu 
from whom it was first conquered by Satrughana, Rama’s 
brother, and after the decline of his descendants it was taken 
possession of by the Bhojas and Yidavas. Mr. Pargiter thinks 
that Madhu was not a RSkshasa but was actually the Yidava 
chief Madhu from whom his descendants were called MSdhavas. 
I do not, however, think it proper to abandon here the version 
of the HarivamSa and the RSmayana. For it is more consis- 
tent with the course of history as sketched above that this re- 
gion of the Yamuna should first be in the possession of the 
RSkshasas, then that of the first Aryan or Solar race and then of 
the Lunar race which, as we have seen, endeavoured in different 
directions to oust the first settled Kshatriyas. Instead of this 
Mr. Pargiter would first have the Lunar Aryans, then the Rik- 
shasas and then the solar race. This is by the by. The Yidavas 
settled in MathurS and perhaps thence went south-west as to 
as Dvaraka on the sea. The only indirect reference to the 
Yidavas in the Brihmanas is that to Krishna Devakiputxa in 
the Chhindogya Uponiahad who,_ as stated before, learned 
Vedantic doctrines from Ghora Angirasa. Were it not for 
§rikrishna, the Yidavas would have been entirely forgotten 
in the later Vedas and Brahmanas and even the Epics. It was 
he who raised them to immortal renown by his Bhagavadgita 
and by his prominent part in the Mahibhirata fight which 
probably falls in time between the final compilation of the Rig- 
veda anri the composition of the Brihmanas. The latter na- 
turally thus mention persons taking part in the Bhirata fight 
and hence the reference in the Chhindogya to Krishna Dernki- 
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putra may properly be taken to apply to Sflkrishna of the 
Yadavas, the great counsellor of the PSndavas in the BhSrata 
fight. 

We will next consider the progress of the Turva&s. These 
entirely disappear so to speak in the later Vedic times. But 
there is one important reference to them in the BrShmanas 
which discloses their fate. They became merged in the PSnchSla 
people according to a statement in the datapaths BrShmana. 
jOf these PinchSlas I shall speak later on. Before proceeding fur- 
ther I might mention here that the PurSnas, especially Hari- 
vamSa (I. chap. 32), represent PSndya, Chola, Kerala and Kola 
as descendants in this TurvaSa’s line. This is clearly a later 
theory of the FurSnas. We must remember that one great 
incentive to the later editors of the Purinas to make additions 
to genealogies must have been the desire to connect the famous 
lines of kings in their time with some heroes or persons mentioned 
in the Vedas and the Epics and thus secure to them venerated 
antiquity of connection much as the Romans loved to connect 
themselves with Homeric heroes. Now the PSndya, Chola 
and Kerala people were outside the pale of Aryanism for a long 
time. They were Dravidas and non-Aryans like the An gas and 
the Vangas, and even according to the Vedas residence m their 
country led to fall from Brahmanism. Yet in later Puranic 
times tiie Hindus went into and settled in these lands and then 
attempted td connect kings in them with Vedic and Epic lines 
of Kshatriyas. This descent of the south-east kings may pro- 
perly be treated as imaginary and being opposed to the state- 
ment of the datapaths that the TurvaSas merged into the 
PSnchSlas, the later Puranic version may be rejected as a tra- 
dition not worthy to be accepted. 

Coming next to the other set of the three races, viz.. Anus, 
Druhyus and Pttrus, we find that the Farus became by far the 
most important people both in later Vedic times and in Epic 
days. This explains the story of the blessing of .YaySti to his 
son PtJru for obeying his wishes. " Ptkru,” thus runs the boon 
“ would be the king of the ancestral land and would be very 
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prosperous. In fact, the Pfirus would be so numerous that they 
would overspread the whole country. Nay, the earth may be 
divested of the Sun and the Moon but never of the Peru people." 

Now the Pfirus first settled, as 
already stated, in the region of the Sarasvati, having ousted the 
originally settled Kshatriyas from there. They extended thence 
their conquests east, west and south by and by till they became 
the lords of the whole of India in the days of the Pftndavas. 
The contests of the Pfirus with aboriginal kings are mentioned 
in many Rigvcdic hymns. They are, as given in the Vedic 
Index, i, 59, 131 and 174, iv, 21 and 28, vi, 20 and vii, 5 and 19. 
Looking into- these references we find i, 59 is a hymn to Agni by 
Gautama Nodha in which he says " Agni whom the Pfirus follow 
as the slayer of Vritra or aborigines.” ( 4 17(4 77*4 l) ; 

i, ( 131 is a hymn to India by Paruchchhepa in which he says 
( Wjfc (? 4 <W ’EW: g 4 ). ” Pfirus of old have known of this 
power iv, 21, is by Vamadeva to Indra ( fclf *4 (ft* V ) 
" who gave freedom to Pfiru by slaying Vritra ?” (iv, 28, as 
also i, 174, are, I think, wrongly included here as they contain 
no mention of Pfiru). vi, 20, is addressed to India by BhSra- 
dvftja ( 7 * 37*7 (*TT )• “ The Pfirus laud thee, oh 

Indra, that thou destroyedst seven castles of the DSsas for 
Purukulsa.” vii, 5, is by Vasishtha to Agni ( fanit 

7(4 (T 77 (ft: ) ” Oh Agni, for Puru thou lightest up and 
rendest their castles and lastly vii, 19, already noticed, 
where Vasishtha says to Indra ( 7 fog rf & T 

) “ Thou protectest Trasadasyu and Pfiru in their 
fights with Vyitras." Chi these hymns two or three observations 
have to be made. Vritra usually stands in Vedic verses for 
DSsa enemies and they have castles or forts or fortified 
villages which have to be carried. Secondly, vii, 19 and 
more particularly vi, 20, give ground for supposing that 
Purukutsa n .nd Trasadasyu were of the Pfiru line. But 
as I have already stated, on this point the authority of 
the Br&hmanas should be respected and as the datapaths 
says that they were AikshvSkas and as they are also found in 
Tur&gic genealogies among the descendants of IkshvSku alone 
and nowhere else, here BrShmana and Purina traditions com- 
37 
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bine to prove that they were AikshvSka or Solar race kings. In 
vii. 19, the line plainly means Trasadasyu and Ptiru, while in vi, 
zo we may say that the Pdrus in their prayer to Indra give example 
of Indra's. aid to Purukutsa not as a king of their own people 
but of another people, Purukutsa being well-known as a favour- 
ite king of India. Thirdly, Pdrus became eventually so numer- 
ous that according to later authorities (of course, not later than 
Ylska), the word Pdrus stands generally for men. In some of 
the above verses the word has been so interpreted by commen- 
tators, but as Prof. Macdonell has observed, Pdrus may be 
translated as Pdrus without difficulty in all these cases. 

The historical inference from these and previous verses is that 
after several fights with non-Aryans Pdru established himself 
firmly in the region of the Sarasvatt. His later or previous 
oontests with the Aryan enemies of the Solar race, especially with 
SudSsa on the ParushnI In his or his race’s progress westward 
in the Punjab also appear. His line flourished both at home 
and abroad. The first known king in his line was Ajamtdba, 
the Ajamfdhas being spoken of in the Rigveda also. The next 
is Bharata, son of Dushyanta, who is not mentioned in the 
Rigveda but is mentioned in the BrShmanas and who performed 
sacrifices on the Sarasvatt, YamunS and the Ganges which shows 
that he Extended his dominion eastward. The Bharatas men- 
tioned in the BrShmanas are his descendants and not the Bhara- 
tas of the Rigveda as the £atapatha clearly introduces them 
by first mentioning Daushyanti Bharata. The epithet Dau- 
shyanti appears to be purposely used in the BrShmana to discri- 
„minate the two Bharatas. The next famous king was Kura 
who fcecameso famous that the ancient land of the Pdrus came 
to be called Kurukshetra. Now this Kuru is also not to be 
found iri the Rigveda. This non-mention, of course, does not 
prove that the compilation of the Rigveda^precedod him, but 
we may take it that his fame had not becoihe exaggerated in 
the time of the Rigveda. The Bharatas and still more the Kurus, 
however, became famous in the BrShmana literature. The 
Kurus are always mentioned therein with the PSnchSlas and 
they were one people, it seems, in their time. This probably 
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Indicates that the MahSbhSrata fight had been fought before 
this and, all the Pinchsla princes being dead, the Psndavas 
and especially their great-grandson Janamejaya PBrikshita became 
their king. This Janamejaya PSrikshita is also a favourite king 
with the Bralunanas. Thus then the chief people of the Pfiru 
race were the Kuru-PSnchalas in later Vedic times. 

1 must speak of the PSnchSlas here in more detail. Accord- 
ing to the PurSnic genealogies the PSnchalas were the descen- 
dants of a younger branch of the Pfirus. Their first great king 
was Srinjaya, even according to the genealogies and this Srinjaya 
gave his name to his descendants. The Srinjayas are mentioned 
in the Rigveda also. The first mention is in Rigv. vi, 27, where 
Srinjaya is said to be a son of Devavata. ( 3 jjW 1 

"He who gave Turvafa to 
Srinjaya, the son of Devavlta and the Richlvats. ” This is 
looked upon as identifying Richlvat with TurvaSa. The next 
mention is still more important. It is Rigveda iv. 15, which 
shows that his Agni is also mentioned and thus invests him 
with greatness, ant V: grf l "This 

is the fire which is enkindled in the eastern altar of Srinjaya, 
the son of DevavSta.” The last four verses of this hymn men- 
tion Somaka theyoungsonof Sahadevawho gave donations to the 
Rishi or composer of this hymn, viz., VSmadcva and he invokes 
blessings on him. ( 3RR: Blffap I 

qfrps: ). This Sahadcva and Somaka were most probably 
born in the line of Srinjaya and hence they are mentioned in this 
hymn. Srinjaya, Sahadeva and Somaka are actually found in the 
PinchBla genealogy and Somaka is the fourth ancestor of Dru- 
pada. He performed a RSjasuya and became renowned as is 
mentioned in the Aitareya BrShmana. The PSnchalas* were 
thus Srinjayas in Rigvedic times and their name Pinchsla be- 
came famous in the times of the BrShmanas. The MahSbhBrato ' 
uses both the names Srinjayas and PSnchSlas and even Somalcas 
from their famous king Somaka. Somaka must have been 
later than Kuru. The PSnchSlas were settled to the jwuth- 
east of the Kurus between the Ganges and the YamunS. The 
name PSnchSla is derived by HarivamSa and the Purfina? from 
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the five sons of a king (who were thought to be enough for the 
world, fa «Tfa ) , but this is a quibble. Probably they were so 
called because composed of five peoples. The merging of different 
peoples into one people is not an unfrequent event in history and 
I believe this merging means that one people elect the sover- 
eigns of another people as their kings and thus mingle with 
them. This happened either because they were conquered or 
the family of their kings became extinct. The Kuru-Panchilas 
became one people in this second way after the MahSbhSrata 
fight. The F&nchSlas themselves must have been composed of 
five peoples in some such way. We have a distinct mention 
of the mingling of three peoples, viz., Srinjayas, Tuivafias and 
Kyi vis, tire first in the Rigvedic hymn vi, 27, and the second »n 
the Satapatha Br&hmana. These three and two more peoples 
probably went to form tire P&nchSlas, so famous in the times of 
BrShman&s and the Epics for their learning as well as their 
valour. 

The people who thus most predominate in the later Vedic 
times are people of the second Aryan invasion especially of the 
line of Pflru and in this line again the peoples more prominent 
than the test were the Kurus and the P&nchSlas or Srinjayas. 
Aut the Solar race preople were not entirely extinct in later 
Vedic times. In the Punjab they were probably Over-shadowed 
by tiie Lunar people. The general population there ilmust doubtless 
have remained Solar but the kings were genera- a y of the Pttru 
tine. It is hence why a Porosis found in the Pun^h in the days 
rf Alexander. It is sometimes surmised that th finding of a 
Boros on the Hydaspes in the Punjab shows that the Parus came 
horn the north-west and extended eastward. But, according 
to tinf course of history we have sketdied above, the PBrus first 
cake into India about the region of the Saras vati and thence 
extended west. We find a confirmation of this latter idea in 
the Mshibhirata where Janamejaya is said to have conquered 
Takshaffifi in the Punjab after he was installed in the kingdom 
of the Kurus at HastinSpura. After the Mah&bhSrata fight 
the Kurus became the overlords of India, and perhaps Taksha- 
flill still remained defiant and hence it was that Janamejaya 
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found it necessary to go and conquer that land. The. founding 
of Takaha&lS by the Solar Aryans is indicated in the R&mSyana 
story of Bharata having conquered the land from the Gandharvas. 
This is probably a restatement of the leal fact that the older Bha- 
rata and his people, the Solar Kshatriyas, settled in that country 
originally. Whatever that may be, in the Punjab the kings 
generally appear to have been Lunar race Kshatriyas in the 
days of the BrShmanas and the Epics. But the Solar race 
people had their kingdoms in the east and they were the Kosala- 
Videhas of BrShmana fame. The BrShmanas love to speak of 
the Kosala-Videhas as much as they love to speak of the Kuru- 
PSnchSlas. The Kosala-Videhas were plainly a different people 
from the latter. Macdonnell accepts the opinion of Dr. Grierson 
and others based on language, viz., the affinity of eastern Hindi 
with Punjabi rather than with western Hindi, and says under 
the word Kuru that these Kosala-Videhas must have been shoved 
onward by the Kurus when the latter took possession of the land 
about the Saras vati. I may even say that they may have 
come eastward even before the coming in of the Kurus, t. e., 
when the whole land from the Punjab eastward up to Mithila 
was occupied by the Solar race people. Professor Macdonell, 
however, expresses some doubt about this in a foot-note on the 
word Kura and refers to the narrative given in the Satapatha 
of the progress of Agni from the Sarasvatl to the SadinXrS, the 
eastern boundary of the Videha kingdom and thinks that it 
m*y be argued from the story that the Kosala-Videhas were of 
the same race as die Kurus. But I do not think that any such 
inference is necessary. The Aryan fire went from the Sarasvatl 
no doubt, but no mention is made of the Kurus in this story and 
hence the Agni may have gone forth eastward even before the 
days or the Kurus, of even Porus. Moreover the story in the 
Shatapatha (IV. z, xo) is that Videgha Mathavya took fire in 
his mouth and went eastward up to the SadSnirS where he had 
to take it out and lay it on the ground in consequence of a ques- 
tion by Gotama Rahflgana, his priest. Hence, says the BrSh- 
mana, no Brahmin crosses tire SadSnirS. Now this name of 
Gotama tallies with the later Epic story that the priests of the 
Videhas were Gotamas, as I have already mentioned. It seems 
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to me then very probable that these Kosala-Videhas were of the 
Solar race and had their differences in religious matters from 
the Kuru-PSnchSlas, the representatives of the Lunar iace 
people. The Kosala-Videhas were more famous in the days of 
the BrShmanas for their philosophic tendencies than their ritual 
purity and their great king Janaka had disputations with Y&jfia- 
valkya on philosophy which have been preserved in the immortal 
Upanishads. This laxity in ritual also connects the Kosala- 
Videhas with tire people of the Punjab who are said to be also 
lax in this matter, as much as the affinity of language ; and the 
remarks of Prof. Macdonnell on this head under Kosala 
Kashi in the Vedic Index should be interpreted in this way to 
support their affinity with the eastern Aryans than with the 
Kuru-PSnchSlas. 

We have lastly to see what became of the Anus and the Dru- 
hyus. The latter are mentioned separately in two Vedic hymns 
viii, io and vi, 46. The first has already been noticed. The 
second mentions'Druhyu and Peru, two only, together. What 
subsequently became of the Druhyus does not appear either in 
the Rigveda or the later Vedic literature. Perhaps, they were 
the fourth people who merged in the Psnch&las. Puranic tra- 
dition makes the GSndhSras their descendants. The GSndhSras 
are mentioned in the ChhSndogya. The Anus probably became 
a great people even in the days of the Rigveda ; for, in one hymn 
their Afeni is mentioned specially, see viii, 74 ( «n*iwr 
anhPTftfflPPPl ')- But there is no mention of them in the later 
Vedic literature. The PurSnas state that they gave rise to 
several dynasties in the Punjab, especially to the §ibi 
dynasty whose famous king was §ibi, son of USlnara, 
mentioned among the sixteen great performers of Afivamedha 
saSrifice in the MahSbhSrata. I am not quite sure if the 
PnrSgas are correct here ; but I think this is not the place to 
discuss that point. This completes our . list of- the Vedic 
references to the Lunar people whose five branches, the 
*5, afar. *3, W. and ^5 are famous even in the Rigveda. 

To take a resume, the conclusions of ethnology and philology 
as applied to India by Sir H. Risley and Dr. Grierson quoting 
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Dr. Hoerole show that there were two Aryan races which invaded 
India at different times and settled in this country. The first 
long-headed Aryans, settled in the Punjab and in Rajputana 
and are found there even now, with offshoots about Ayodhya 
and Mithila whose present language. Eastern Hindi, is Allied to 
the Punjabi and Rajastani. The second race of Aryans which 
was broad-headed and mixed with the Dra vidian original popula- 
tion of the country is now found in the large tract from Ambala 
in the north, to Kathiawar in the south-west and Jubbulpore in 
the south-east and Nepal in the north-east. The present lan- 
guage of these people is Western Hindi. Now tradition aian 
represents that there are two races of Aryans in India, vix., the 
Solar race of Kshatriyas and the Lunar. This naturally suggests 
that the first race of Kshatriyas who came to India must be 
identified with the Solar race and the second with the Tnnar 
race. And we find that this inference is strongly fortified by 
references in the Vedic literature, especially in the Rigveda, our 
oldest and most trustworthy authority* The Rigveda frequently 
mentions a people called the Bharatas. Now it is almost a 
■ riddle to Vedic scholars who these people were and what became 
of them. As stated by Prof. Macdonnell under the word Kura 
the general opinion is that these Bharatas merged in the Kurus. 
Now my suggestion, based on conclusions derived from ethno- 
logy, philology and tradition, is that these Bharatas being the 
older Aryans should be identified with the Solar race Kshatriyas 
of the Epics and the PurSnas. Strong grounds for this identi- 
fication are not wanting. The first is that their Purohitas were 
the Vasishthas, also called Tritsus in the Rigveda. Now the 
Vasishthas are in Epic and PurSnic tradition inseparably con- 
nected with the Solar race. Secondly, the famous king Sudisa of 
these Bharatas is found in the RSmSyana as an ancestor of R8ma 
and Satrughna. SudSsa is found in the PurSnic genealogies 
also in the 'Solar line, but his father is not DivodSsa as in the 
Rigveda. I think Puranic genealogy ought to give way in this 
matter. SudSsa, (Pijavana), Divodfca and VadhryaSva form 
the^ ascending line according to the Rigveda. It may be noted 
here that names ending in afiva are found mostly in the Solar 
race and VadhryaSva (Rg. vi, 61 and x, 19) seems to be a Solar 
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face king. Thirdly, ViSvSmitra in the Rigveda is also a Rishi 
of the Bharatas and according to Epic and PurSna tradition also, 
ViSvSmitra is chiefly connected with the history of the Solar 
race.* Fourthly, the names of Purukutsa and Trasadasyuf are 
to be found in the line of IkshvSku only, in the PurSnas and they 
are Aikshv&ka also according to the BrShmanas. For all these 
reasons I identify the Bharatas as the Solar race people of the 
Epics. They are usually taken for the later Bharatas, vix , 
the descendants of Daushyanti Bharata, but wherever this 
Bharata is mentioned in the BrShmanas the epithet Daushyanti 
is found added and he is not mentioned in the Rigveda at all. 
This mixing up of the two has led to the popular notion that 
India is called BhSratavarsha from the second Bharata. But 
tradition, even PurSnic tradition, plainly contradices this idea 
and states that India is called BhSratavarsha from Bharata, a 
grandson of the first SvSyambhuva Manu. According to an- 
other PurSna, Bharata who gave the name to this country is 
Manu himself or even the Sun. Hence, we have a further con- 
firmation of the Bharatas being Kshatriyas of the Solar race. 


* The Fur&gas derive VifvSmitra from the Lunar line, but there is a 
contradiction here between the Pur&nas and the Rlm&nyapa and then 
is a contradiction among the PurSpas themselves. R&m&ya?a, B&la* 
k&pda, Chapter 51, gives the ancestry of VifvSmitra as PiftJ&pati and 
Hum Kafka at once in whose family of course VifvSmitra was born even 
according to the Rigveda. He is hence neither Solar nor Lunar according 
to the R&mKyapa but he is plainly a person of the older race of Kshatriyas. 
The Pur&nas derive VifvSmitra in the Lunar line in two ways. Harivamfa 
derives him from Amavasu, another son of Pur&ravas than Ayu whose 
son was Nahusha; while in another place it derives him from AJamtdha 
and Janhu. I think the Pur&nic genealogy ought to give way here to 
the RSm&yapa which makes VifvSmitra bom in the oldest line of Kshatri- 
yaa Curiously enough this uncertainty of descent still remains attached to 
theft modem Kshatriya representatives, v.r., the Rathods who are derived 
differently in the Solar and the Lunar lines. 

t Kurufravapa, a king in the Trasadasyu family is supposed to be a 
Kura, but I do not see why he should be so. In the Rigvedic hymns he 
is expressly said to be a Tr&sadasyava and not a Kuru. The beginning 
word Kuru cannot make him a Kura in race in the same way as Divodlsa 
cannot be a Dftsa or non-Aryan as actually suggested by a German 
Vedis scholar. 
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These Bharatas became so numerous that Bharata in one place 
In the Aitareya BrShmana stands for warrior generally.* In 
flis Nirukta in one place Bharatas are said to mean priests also 
along with Kurus. The reason why Bharatas may be substt- 
tuted for Kurus in sacrificial formulas as mentioned in Vedic 
Index under Knru, is not because they ufere identical with 
Kurus but because they were a different people with equal 
renown, and wherever they were meant their name was to be 
substituted in the sacrificial formulas. In fine, there are very 
strong reasons to identify the Bharatas with the Solar race 
people of the later, vis., Epic days. Their representatives in the 
days of die Brihmanas were the Kosala-Videhas die undoubted 
Solar race Ksfaatriyas of die Epics and the Pur&nas. 

The identification of the Lunar race Kshatriyas in the Vedas 
is not a matter of any difficulty. They are, of course, the Yadus, 
the Turvafes, the Anus, the Druhyus and the Paras, so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Rigveda. Of these the Paras became 
numerous and supreme and in their line came the Kuru-Plnchi- 
las of Epic and Puranic fame. The Yadus also became famous and 
were the progenitors of the Y&davas amongst whom was born 
Krishna referred to in the Chhindogya. The Anus are supposed 
to give rise to several Punjab kings. e.g., the §ibis and the 
Madras who had their counterpart beyond the Himalayas, die 
Uttara Madras as the Kurus had theirs, the Uttara Kurus. 
All this is so plain that later Epic and Purina tradition may be 
said to find complete support in the Rigvedic and Brlhmaqa 
references. And in my opinion the five races, Yadus and others, 
had for their ancestor Yayiti though this is doubted by Erof. 
Macdonell under the word Yayiti in the Vedic Index. Purtt- 
ravss, Ayu, Nahusha and Yayiti are all mentioned in the $ig- 

* Mscdewett atyi under Kara that Bharatas in this passage (li. sj) 
means die Daushyanti Bharatas and they attacked the Satvaatas. 
SSyana, however, traaalatee Bharatas by warrior* and Satvantas by 
charioteers. This interpretation seems c o rrect though the derivadou of 
Bharata given by SSyana is fanciful. I think the word Bharatas beca m e 
Bahasiaantiy a synonym for warriors and even for privets as stated 
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veda and form, so to speak, the starting lino of the Lunar race. 
There Is, of course, no express mention in the Rigveda of this 
connection between Yayftti and the five peoples, Yadu and 
others, bat some such connection may be inferred from hymn 
z. 31, where YaySti is mentioned. This hymn is composed by 
HiranyastOpa Afigirasa and the Angirasas are connected, as we 
have already seen, with these five peoples. Moreover, the fourth 
verse in this hymn may almost be taken to contain the con* 
firmation of the later traditional genealogies of die PurSnas, as 
it shows that (besides the Rishi Angirasa) Agni was revealed, ori- 
ginally to two persons, Manu and Purttravas (tqsrfriprir wnfliwro 
JWff Sfft gftK: |) followed by verse 17 

TOftratf ) in which tRTfti is plainly substituted for 

as his representative. Thus, the PurBna tradition, 
supported by these references in the Rigveda, cannot be fairly 
ignored; I think, therefore, that the Lunar race kings from 
Purttaavas down to Ajamldha are mentioned in the Rigveda, 
and from Bharata to Kuru and Janamejaya even, in the 
Brihmanas. In short, the Lunar race Kshatriyas are undoubt- 
edly a Vedic people identifiable with PQruravas and his 
descendants. Yadu, Turvafa and others. 

Before concluding this paper I must advert to a very import- 
ant question which arises at this stage and it is this: if the Solar 
and Dunar origins of the two races are not expressly mentioned 
In the Vedic. literature, how did the idea arise in Epic days ? 
The idea of the descent of all races from one ancestor is not a 
fanqr of the Indo-Aryans only but of many peoples ; and the 
birth of heroes or great men from gods is also a myth which 
many peoples have believed in. Not only did the Greeks in 
times make their heroes the sons of gods, but even in 
later history we find the Mexican Aztecs looking upon the Spani- 
ards as the children of the Sun. The notion, therefore, that 
attain races were bom from the Sun and the Moon was not 
At unnatural one with the Epic and Purina writers. But some 
NMon must have influenced the selection of these gods as the 
of the two races of Kshatriyas and we may try to see 
what rids reason may have been. Manu is even in the ftigvefr 
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the son of VIvasvat, orthe Sun. It is not an idea of the later 
Indo-Aryana bat even of theVedic Rishisand the word Bharata 
whichwasthe originof thename of the andent^igvedic people 
the Bharatas, is explained by the Nirukta to mean the Son. 
The idea, therefore, that the first race ofKshatriyas was de- 
scended bom the Sun was inherited by the Epic writers from the 
$ 3 gveda itself. The birth of the other race of Kshatriyas from 
the Ifoon was a natural idea as opposed to the Sun and hence 
they must have been looked upon . as descendants of the Moon. 
Or perhaps, these people coming from the north may have been 
called descendants of the Moon for Soma is the lord of the north. 
We may add that the first race of Kshatriyas, being in Epic 
days in the east, may have been looked upon as descendants 
of the Sun. Lastly, it is also possible to explain this idea on a 
difference between these races in their observance of the year 
which is plainly discernible in the story of the Mahfibhirata 
fight. The Pindavas had to pass twelve yean of exile and one 
of incognito according to the covenant at their gambling game. 
Now the Korns argued, when the Pindavas appeared in Volta's 
fight, that they were discovered before their time, bat the Pin- 
davas replied that they had kept their word truly and fully. 

decided the point in favour of the Pindavas and held 
that they had kept their word by the Lunar year of 354 days. 
This derision would undoubtedly be strange if the PSndavas 
observed the Lunar year only for the purpose of this covenant. 
I think this phase of the question has not sufficiently attracted 
tire attention of scholars. I hold that this decision clearly 
proves that the Pindavas generally followed the Lunar year 
like the Mahomedans of the present day. In the Taittiriya 
Suhhiti you have clear references to 'different years observed 
by tim Aryans, vis., the Civil year of 360 days, the Solar year of 
365 days and the Lunar year of 334 days. Of course, later 
Aryans observed' the Solar year only and these differences have 
now disappeared entirely. But in ancient times the Pindavas 
the latest branch of the Lunar race people, must have observed 
the Lunar year in much the same way as they observed poly- 
andry so common among the Himalayan people; while rim 
|[ urns or rather the Dhlrt&rSshtras as older people must have 



observed the solar year generally in vogne among the older 
Kshatriyas. The people of the Punjab and of Ayodhyfi and the 
other eastern people seem to have observed the Solar year and 
they were all on the side of the DhSrtarlshtras, while on the side 
of the Plndavas were all southern Aryans chiefly of the Lunar 
race, w>., the PftnchHas, who were apparently polyandrous 
still and the Yldavas and the Chedis and the Magadhas. In 
my opinion the different peoples ranged on either side observed 
different years and they were, so to speak, people of the 
old tradition and the new tradition. The former observed the 
Solar year and the latter the Lunar year. Hence might also 
arise the idea that the Plndavas, PtnchSlas, etc., were the do* 
aendants of the Moon. It is true that some peoples of this race 
were observers of the Solar year as the Dhlrtarlshtras them* 
selves and the Madras, etc., but they were all inhabitants of the 
Punjab and must have adopted the year of the first settled 
Aryans than. I put forward this theory with some diffidence, 

’ but I think it to be of sufficient importance to find a record here. 
I have already given expression to this view in another place 
and detailed the whole theory as it appears from the story of 
the Mahlbhlrata. I touch it here in bare outline and I put it 
forward only as an alternative to account for the Epic names 
assigned to these two most famous races of Kshatriyas, vis* 
the Solar and the Lunar races who have so gloriously distinguish* 
ed themselves not only in the Vedic, the Epic and the Puraqic 
days, bnt also in the modern history of India commencing with 
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SOME INSCRIPTIONS IN THE ORIGINAL. 

(x) Atpurl inscription of SaktikomSra relating to the 
Guhilots of MewSd. 

(Indian Antiquary XXXIX of igio p. 191) 

nog agferwafets Hnnr afenfe nag 
I*|y foia i gKiifennna 4fr aftai foma ifl ft a ra inT arrcrtW II 
OHag<ft frt afrti$WM* F i r l atfta: I wife iftgaaa aw 
tflufeunwa I a*a i m t wife tffew^^R5fe5mrfe?n^5C' 
opfe* tfrs II W^NMi^wtlfVwwwilsr otmm— gV. a* 
*T$at: || R || fttrs*anaa 3 aa?©fift a$ nfl*«ra n?aa gatea 
a n iaategn I nfrmma i ma iiafn a ara awn alawtofea^ft 
nfe a$ni: II * ll *HfZ 5 wfign afiwpftftfeftar I «n& 
ataman naat awn tferowi ll v u a ^afe: fear am s*- 
oMtaaa m r nftattt not war *rrfe atstroan ll arfenaaar- 
a?d tfct oafeaanfefennnofe: onaNr oartfeaffe: anafe- 
oar— - aaiaan^Sl fenmwa fenfetf warn: ll \ ll 
an*u*u*n 4 lga i aWNngaimar am wife orfenrew nfe 
wnana i Hw a t ll d ll ant ofajnRtsgn 5 a: ofeiwilfta: 
tqjsiiftnpftana agaainnn ll * ll — 3ama 

aaa ara ffe *nnt at an affe gajnnn aw mCTainaanm- 
qffent 11 *• u to 





(a) Harsha Stone Inscription relating to the Chlhamlnae 
of Simbar. 

(Ep. Indica Vol. II. p. m). 



*ft*nsrmr (v ?) (**) l 

tot — 

trfft ftn&T aroft — » — «-[ 3* t ] 


II tt II 


5*: «ftejr*rwt rocTOrorcror atomai*: 
jptrona n*ra n saijjwnTO: aroft I 

f?sr afcnj* *« [ ftflr ] [ a ] witr [ a «*ar ] 

iMsfls || tv || 


to: totS*# «*T WRliriW I 

sfl aPTOwfiro w re a ! *r*mwt w<§?r: II tK II 

frafc a **wfa *aeu aiftaror ggg 
ar»l* aiftfoa: *w$a» [ ft ] rcftftiihf v 

«FTOnra&iai aaaafa [ a ] tarTOWaawl — 
aarciTOTOai®! fefa ftfa afira! frftawr: a*«r 

( «r) II U II 

I 

«ftaf ft tftftrft sq ifawfoa! *fa& 

eft [ft] [ t ] tot *fa 
TOn«a [ esa ] «: i 

fcrwfo aaa *#ft**% toto a^jr ag 

eftasmftrcflr^tro: II to 11 

ftw i flftq ft*? ftww wifoft 1 
ijf oxM tti* q$ a [«]'» [ ft! ] « 
[ ft] II u li 



ton mscumoMt in tu original SOS 

-7*- — J flllKHW' WR 
^ to qforos nffc&ti tort ( «ri ) ftrur frap* I 
*ratoi|Si ^jw ftr^arronfa 
<pgw«? yigRft sgffc wn ii ^ ii 

[ to ] irprdr griegol vrafoir: i 
ta«ctflto«tor tort ll *• 11 

•flfltoHRton fc» ftrofcft *fito toflr frgsfj «et 
toftr i town? ( *r ) yj*i«5 fewfarra tot 
ftrtft tott toi [ n ] wwpfl: ii ^ n 

to pronto sto: rotorrftonnft ro ( nr ) jffa: I 
tf|»to arcmtfto i^rr fltoto tororortlwrt 11 11 


«R8 roro^ftrt *at aror 9ro«rr smlrt tftfiScr to: i 
cfemaHnOm; -*n*ret agsrt nprtj 11 

g^BTfft*. g«to: swrogtoOTito toh 

ftoto into — ftftftto: qi? 34: Wto II 11 


wnvrtf TOmO afato iiww: 

rttol ftor [ «nq ] [ *r ] ^ warrort* n \\ ll 

ttopfcroto rtigto ftrgi%ei: 

Hftoto ft^to IWI5^: 11 II 

[ mr ] qwrtoir^to 

g tortianra writon h 11 

•pro rtlto tfaRt nton toto: « ( ro ) v 1 
toitoi$wiw«t foWfll *TO»58* II ^ II 
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(3) Gwalior Bhoja praSasti, relating to the Imperial Prlti- 
hSras of Kanauj p. 290 

Archaological Survey of India 1903—04, p. 380. 

l 1 sn 3 t II 

wniMn I 

anwrowKwiyiRtf fart ^sr foftsr 

g°nrffr «T5?# s^r 
•Ns ^^RRfrmwwwuRTW^ 

<prmgygry n: n \ n 
far & snwtt Nrofafarfc differ *r%g 
*w: 4h««*ifrtw w«fa*r<wnw**«S swifts 1 

«!*»- 

L 3 fSTO^lNfr *RW 3 *I Jfaircw 

fftftfatfofW u famfifo fr UlftfR «TT^I. mil 
«ap$ jrftrfR^cR^fir frgffrongft 
^ wnrs: i 

l 4 

1; * 11 

wa^ w?R^fvfc?er5w*roT : srcwnswrwr 
»fNr: JRffa zg**qRrar wuftois I 

*it ftgwfawrefam- 
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>5 fitf* gjiHt «ffPFW II Ml 

crasg: sn«r *i«r urearararr 

wrp! RT5^r€twre^03ffisw®t rowi: i 
ftiTOgtrew «pa atffci: 
’ W Wfr ri fr mgq: vrcrrWts: II L II 

i- 6 5«5rJTT^t«iZ%R JTPPR 

«r: «rcn«wfa**r*T$ircwr i 

o;«: qfarg^fts *r wist 

fHg«Rr Wffwrfe««r n « 11 

«IITr: S*UrS!Rft 

twrrtt ^ fan w nre^wre y i 
«rar — 

i- 7 «r fc«PT qrf^n ijtf; 

*terormi% *ra^*rafonfir ll c li 
spsqrwwr gf^Rir 
4: «TOI>lftfcre(ffcsn?*: I 

<nFT3*r PrwmrjaataRt ll *. ii 
rt ^R»r <nf*rarc- 
qratavTC- 

L8 H «fl<VHI-W«K I 

gnftw fMn?Veft*i* vfrn ll *• ii 
ansHr *uw*r tocra uwro- 
?nrPrlt5«to«nft: i 
*R*rr«u^>q«ni^R»m^R- 
«ift»4^r stf* ll t < li 

awn Knt 


39 
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smn 

wijwrfatot u ro fw f taw « g*wnr6, i 


vm «N4w5fTOR$: IIUi 

*np? ^tpwnftsr sranwpaft— 


*tnft *r wftrorcw im n 
wr | 

sfl# gnfowftftftm * nun 
wiffrgwj: * fosrcro: I 
Jrawftsi ftfirii f Tm : | 

96 *renra grcwr- 

- - 6 

«fJfl66T- 


i* « «rforffcrfa6R II t\ n 
frmtvnnr. 

•rww qjtfit 4t6rr m «54f«r n u n 
«rcreft qwtKwr ftyn 

*R»wil 6 6 «fiw I 

TO frnsf gf^rg forc: $gs* 


l is flm — 

«nft *nif *ri* wf i Wraw r ftiM: II t» n 


«^XT6Wft«rRw[^ 6iro*r i ra ww> 
gm TO^R»rilitfn m^Ryfanftrft - 

4«4i»l«WI: JTgftRTO «Mt: jspfc 


*• *3 4 6T II U II 

rfft: tokrt 641665^: n4 

sftftftjWtffit JV l 
Wfarfo q Oqq r gift rci *5 wfflftn 
aflnir IHR taroR *ptt TOmreHA n \\ n 
swww mvwH fjf- 
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Ml 


JU 14 < 4 WMI- 

*rafir qrsvnnsB? Shi: Mtarattaft I 
a?nfen>ta s^R’Sr 

cRK^j I II 

*rc*r t ftwpg i ww ! ntantam 
mrwrewfat ircft *TT 35 ?a«°rwT**ft n ^ * 11 
«t*<K fN taTTPlt 

L 15 i 

m gmnna< i *$ Hifrfa ifam n ** M 
»WWT^ ror: ngsiTitaw*!*: I 
fltasr 3 ««n#FT talta it m II 

ftr%r* qflp&fo ifr tataw l 
*wi wwi* 

l, 16 tan W 

tan fan rasvflhwfR ll ll 

Tim tai wtafrri «TO:^itai«^ i 
Rwnjrjt nnrr wnrta nrnfam ll V*. ;: 

nn*w grnftwnthrttn 
nwssm re: sraw: sraiw: l 

wima— 

l 17 ms w rtWwra i fW%*. 11 *% 11 
msfltam nrnmrngrtawitanw ftanwf^ 
taw r 3^1 «h«iM« ra 
fti(taiA«Ml Ewftar raf mnfar ss* 
wfwtaw: rata nfttaf wwr «w (!) mravto 

n !» 11 
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Extracts from important Smyitis (Manu and YSjnaoaUty 
incepted) showing the freer social condition of India in lb 
Ninth and Tenth Centuries A.D.) 


— 

t wrWft awiffrafoit ffcsr: l 

3 h: 54hr i 

* ( ) wngvff tforo l 

ijtstw 9Nr f^fcr^r ii 

l N»amwi qt l 

«r*fom*in% sftarft ifNt % wi r ftaw * 11 
v fcwiMiftwfcsi "flwwwtfs n l 
awts =* t^ER^fe^ ftrat ii 
K «iRsn» a«ir ttftt * i 

w e*f t gjRqifa si jsrfir II 

* airiW* f« *^fw wiRi: 
* F wre i " » fi« R n Irit Pro>F^T:5jf*nngg: II 

< «rfWfa 3 «nwTRn^ *rra< ETsi I 
«Sl3*EW»it Sim aremr® gfc gfc II 

* $3tW* ftfaSr %q: «n*T ^ta«d«n i 
*rn6 « ft«*Rqftwl awN E ftrod wv ii 

* wwisf^niw «W8 eiet wn ! i 
5f Nnrw »i! ft g fi^TOwfr q wftftrsn^ , II 

3 IRI: — 

i ftfon arripr: ere grot s I 
«Rrt an** f*gw: «ig£mflt«**ipr: II 
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* grot faf*RT ftuT^mt *ft *ga: ti 
«h*wto:— — 

% am m i «t q Wftn$ftg* ®rr qre rest I 
sura to*% PriSr n 

* y KfW<jfl u i rt I 

TOrroto gft: n 

* r u t to **r srfaTO 3 'rff* r i 
&TO «Wfl«W ! $TO Sf %RW«I II 

v bottom oti 33 tot*. tftf m i 
g=R?w *«i ribt faf^nfa ^srt: 

\ orfj 5 j«n«rft g*f^: TOBfero: 1 
to: Props aftirrin ft «&r: 11 

MRch — 

t dTOftTO^TOT B re w in g) *ft<* 1 

ftqfttaw r fa rt raw** 11 

btopr: — 

>, MMraWaflr«l«ft si a*n «f MfaSl^ 1 
M35J: tortopit MraT m st fronr^rj n 
fTOR: — 

5xn &c.aRW^5R°t^ ra«*u*rfira&»ni 
TO faWRT MlMlfcTOf PKM*{ ( fycffcj=l » » 
fW and *t?M$=* « <» <» &RT )] 

* ^Kroi Btaroi ^kitiRgqifticr: 1 
«raq i wa« g star: *3: « 4 «i*j*wiRr*n 11 
’WKr: — 

\ «hrii troftaRi «r Sterro fNr: 1 

i RUT TO^tUMT Rk »TBB g <1 ft m: |l 

4 BT g E &Bftt ft Pw: $ftv£ * I 
SfaO gfan wj wft*$ 5 r ll 

* 5 l 0 TOT 3 R^jTTR fcwt ^Rf%TOH 
kwmt flto* rt*> M^rft: snrRft 11 

v Qfcdftr tnft tot ftsftM apftg 1 

3 hn: fQRBRT 3*rf^ ^ftvrfkvqftlTO^ II 
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*ara: — 


am p rafaafowat a*f fforaa:i 

grtt atoigfcg I 

toasawa i wwaa^wtoftfito r u 

ariftoftoft rtta: «fWIWJ |«WBI i i 
afa^<raa » iawi i « i »KgA(*a«i t ll rttaror: 
Wiat ft ai I 

qw i iWft[q : pit * ataWfaftaft u 
xglstf tof toft fort * artoft ton* i 
a g g*f few; aff^raiaa: ^fofor^ll 
arartlaaa: i 


gmu rea sto t g g a aaw to g^flt II 
sn a toiayr iwl afowftgg : awaa I 
arat *nt ftgtfl ar arwanft toa: n 
spiatorSfe fogtoar. I 

«fftort Siaota aafttar foftft a fat n 


T «na«to a arforr g*r *n*rt art** l 
«R*rt aaa agwa ftoffort tototl n 

VSi — 

* atf fag tofr ra g it to frtgsf <q^ i 
tot ara: aarrearar as4 g wmjafc II 

* st*k to a&a amt ar tospi «ai l 
<w?to g $aT«n taa*f«aatt aft** n 

I sftaw gar to fagafawifr : I 
« gaafti hwih fn^pfonR ll 
rthnr: — 

* «aa*Rsnto aitofto ftrowtoftcaB aftraafoi 
a * 1 % atow aflSrtfoaato art ar iyll<an)<^ 

asrowro fltatann: g**: grt aswagatajto' 
aagfowwi art ffl w a artwi rt g g Pmgasi aaig H 
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1 iwR a w t w>4a ftpsidfrrt gssfcr uA- 
II 

v tftr^ s wfis ^jstR; s q i iw g hMfoawft ra- 
SfRpTJ^ftWRW *Tt«*TT«T «rf*T^ MlftretfT 

sftw: — 

t sm w nfr riisft «rr wra rM &fl q g raw^frR r w I 
vAror a <sa« r rtV^m<\ II 

^ «nft urn a54 <s wtuctw «rfxw i 
zrfttnr <m**rc*i aiftra mntTftir: n 
i sr HlVUbwm . i 

farpA srowit s^mts Ai A «%*pT*rt *wr awr- 
irca a<Aror HwaRiwfa mm-. I 

y <mr «w snifta siraffr I 
s «nAm% mtwt %*A i 

mt frurcuftfr : WT*5M: fWMRM^A II 
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GENESIS OF THE DICTUM • VBITOTCHR: ftlft;' 

We have not yet been able to trace the above dictum, meaning 
that there would be only two varnas (Brahmins and &Qdras) in 
the Kali age, to its original source. We find it quoted by Ka- 
malSkara Bhatta of Benares in his work §adrakamal 3 kara but 
he did not plainly believe in it as we shall presently show and 
hence perhaps he merely says "In some Purina" (PurSr&ntare) 
when he quotes it. We have not yet been able to fix upon 
the Purina which contains this oft quoted line. It is most pro- 
bably an imaginary line first quoted by the above Pandit of 
Benares who cannot, however, have been its originator. Kinja- 
vadekar §astri of Poona a well-known scholar and particularly 
versed in Miminsi pointed out to us another interesting place 
where a similar verse is quoted and we make no apology for 
giving the whole quotation. In his Mahibhishya or commen- 
tary on the Sutras of Pinini Patanjali says " NTiPfcf 

” meaning a Brahmin even though without 
necessity should learn the Veda with its six Angasand understand 
it. On this line of the BhSshya (circa. X50 B.C.) of Patanjali. 
there is no comment in the gloss of Kaiyyata (who wrote his 
work about 600 A.D.). NSgojibhatta of the 14th century A.D. in 
his commentary named Udyota says here " 
wuptk WwrWftr " Some one says that in using 

the word Brahmin the BhSshyakSra intends to suggest that this 
learning the Vedas is optional with others." VaidyanStha 
MahSdeva PSyagunde of the x6th century, who has written a 
ChhiyS on the Udyota remarks on this “ q s wTWfrH, I tfffftarr 

1 


t t u r n ^ 1 >11 1 •• m 

*rh*an^ 1 
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«i^b^ iriawFrwrt qjfrt fufhrtSrfir qwnp ftw awisi 
wrf "«# sr tfSwr: ^ «3r tynrmar : i wm>m 
5BJW TOjpf 5 T^q; i Translation. 

The writer of Udyota expresses his disapprobation of the 
opinion in using the word kaschit some one for this rea- 
son viz., that the two (varnas) Kshatriyas and VaiSyas are ex- 
pressly enjoined by the Smyitis to study the Veda and hence the 
opinion that its study is optional with them is contradictory of 
the Smriti injunction. Therefore (in the opinion of the Udyo- 
takSra), the word Brahmin in the Bhashya sentence should be 
taken to include all the three varnas by upalakshana (suggested 
inclusion) and therefore the sentence means also that Kshatriyas 
and VaiSyas have to study and understand the Veda. But (we 
think) the sentence is proper and mentions Brahmins only in 
order to indicate that in the Kali age there are no Kshatriyas 
nor VaiSyas. For a Smriti says " In the Kali age there are no 
Kshatriyas and no VaiSya castes. There are in Kali only two 
Varnas viz., Brahmins and §udras ” The editor Sivadatta who 
publishes the Udyota with the Chhayi of PSyagunde tacks on 
the remark gcfRt CTfSWRigiW- 

I “ To suppose that the Veda (study) is 
regulated by Kaliyuga is not sensible and hence the word Brah- 
min includes by upalakshana the three Varnas." 

The above is a curious illustration how views based on the 
same original text change and toss from one side to another as 
times change. We will add the following historical comment 
on this. Originally, that is before Buddhism arose and spread, 
the DharmaSastra properly laid down the rule that all the three 
Vanias should study and understand the Veda and such indeed 
was the practice in those days. This rule is naturally embodied in 
Manu and other Smritis. When Patafijali wrote his BhSshya 
after the general spread of Buddhism in about 150 B.C. Kshatri- 
yas and VaiSyas had mostly become Buddhists and had given 
up the study of the Veda. Many Brahmins also were doing the 
same and Patanjali thought that it was the duty of Brahmins 
even without necessity to study the Veda. He, therefore, wrote 
the sentence above quoted with reference to the actual state of 
to 
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the country, Brahmins now being responsible for the preserva- 
tion of the Veda. Kaiyyata lived about 600 AD., when Bud- 
dhism was still supreme and naturally thought no comment 
was necessary. In the days of NSgojibhatta of about 1300 A.D. 
tilings had entirely changed, Buddhism had gone out of India 
for centuries and Rajputs— orthodox Rajputs-had established 
their right to study the Vedas though the study was taken up by 
some only. Hence NSgojibhatta found room to record the opinion 
of some one that the study of the Vedas for Kshatriyas and 
Vaifyas was optional according to Pataiijali. PSyagunde of 
•Wai wrote his work after the Mahomedans had long establish- 
ed their sway over the whole of India including the south ar.d 
after , the Kshatriyas, especially the Marathas of the south, had 
given up learning the Vedas, took occasion to express the opi- 
nion that the BhSshyakSra had properly restricted his state- 
ment to Brahmins, as there were no Kshatriyas in the K:-.li 
age according to the above quoted dictum which probably must 
have come into existence in the interval, reflecting the actual 
state of the country of the time. Lastly, under the present 
awakening of the country and the effort of the Kshatriyas and 
Marathas to re-establish their right and status, Sivadatta like 
ourselves denies the correctness of the view of PSyagunde that 
the study of the Veda can be subject to any Kaliyugu rule and 
reverts to the oldest state of law that all the three varans have 
to study and understand the Veda. 

From the above discussion it will be apparent that the dictum 
“TOIVnPCTh arose sometime between 1300 and 1600 

A. D. If the belief had arisen before the time of NSgojibhatta 
he would certainly have taken the line of argument adopted 
by PSyagunde later and justified the statement of Patafi- 
jali by the simpler method vie., that Patafijali intended to con- 
vey that there were no Kshatriyas and Vaifiyas in the Kali age. 
It is hence extremely probable that the idea arose later than 
NSgojibhafta. 

It is, however, possible to suggest that Najogibhatta knew 
the dictum but did not support it. For we know that KamalS- 
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karbhatta, one of the descendants of Ntfgojibhatfa only quotes 
the dictum in order to refute it. This is what he states at the 
end of his &0drakamal5kara — 

“ srg terfonnw grra* 

tsrfo SRuterrar trcifoRrjwer: l *w» 

II cnfolw ?ig-<5n3ferfa$ Wwg?r 
fwfa«ra: n fawj 3 *i$rf*r flsntprftrcfw tinfonro- 

$HI g*r®rreftf«r *rwrr: srfa*rr wimi fear: i 

3 »t g*r ft*Rrr: qrare re rauh f?q|%: H arcr: v«i 
5w: I fci ^ § «f|33jrw vN%sfa fewjwnid- 

WBtEPffaki: sfartf * ** fe*rar: l g*» 3 3: nr$ ftfttrar 

I sfa *resn%« nonpar swforer: «af*ratw: 

TFi'tf n^fe^wiftiprw: li ” 

Transl. : " But in Bhagavata Purina 9 th Skandha the absence 
of Kshatriyas in the Kali age is declared as also in the xzth 
Skandha in the verse " Devapi, brother of §antanu and Maru 
bom of the race of Ikshvaku will live in the village of Kalipa 
endowed with great yogic power. These two, at the end of Kali, 
will again promulgate the Dharma of Varna and ASrama by the 
command of Visudeva.” Again in the Vifihnu PUrana also (it 
is stated that) a Nanda named Mahipadmapati will destroy the 
Kshatriya people. . Again in another Purana (it is said) "Blah* 
mins, Kshatriyas, Vaifiyas and Madras are the four varnas the 
first three of which are Dvijas. All these exist in every age but 
in the Kali age only the first and the last remain. " How then 
can you speak of subcastes bom of mixture with Dvijas ? The 
answer is : this doubt is not correct for Vishqn says "In the 
Kali age some remain as seed ” and in the Matsya Purfiqa it is 
stated "Those Brahmins, Khatriyas, VaiSyas and §Odras who 
will remain as seed (at the end of Kali) will become mingled with 
these in the beginning of K|ita Yoga.** From these two autho- 
rities our respected father holds the opinion that time an 
Kshatriyas. and Vaifiyas in the Kali age though their appea r ance 
is concealed an ^ their Karma or mode of life is defiled." It must 
be pointed out that the author, K amaMkarbhajt*, belongs, to 
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the humus Bhafta family of learned men and Dharaa-ttstris of 
Benares to which belonged GSgSbhafta also who crowned 
&vaji with Vedic rites, believing him to be a' good Kshatriya. 
To the same family belonged Nfijogibhatta and it is possible to 
explain his silence on this question by supposing him to be un- 
willing to enter into this question of DhaxmafSstra in a work 
on grammar. 

But whether this dictum had or had not arisen in the days of 
Nlgojibhatta it had certainly no existence before 1200 A.D. as 
we proceed to show. In the time of KumSrila (Circa 650-700 
A.D), there was no such idea in the mind of any writer on 
DhamuriSstra that there were no Kshatriyas nor Vatfyas in 
the Kali age. For Kumfirila distinctly says in his disquisition 
on the word RijS in his VSrtika (p. 587 Calc. Edn.) that there 
were in his time kings of all the four castes reigning ( 

TORteftr R®lf: yqWr ). The question was 
whether the word R£j£ in the sQtra UWT 
meant a Kshatriya and the eventual answer given by him after 
discussion is that the word meant a Kshatriya. Now this 
dearly establishes that he not only believes that there were 
actually Kshatriya and VaiSya kings in his days (a fact histo- 
rically true, as stated already) but that there would be Ksha- 
triyas in times to come and that Kshatriya kings alone could 
perform the RSjasQya sacrifice. It is, therefore, certain that the 
dictum ‘ KalfivSdyantayoh sthitih ' had not arisen in the days 
of KumSrila. In inscriptions of the RSsbtrakOtas, the §il5hfiras 
and the Yidavas, they are certainly represented as Ksha- 
triyas; but perhaps these are documents drawn up in praise of 
kings by royal orders. But we find VijnSneSvara an authoritative 
ririter on DharmaMstra not doubting that there were Kshatri- 
yas in his days. He would certainly have stated so in his 
commentary where he discusses the question of the gotra of 
Kshatriya by adding that the question was not important in the 
Kali age. VijnfineSvara’s commentary belongs to the 12th century. 
Then again HemSdri, also an athoritative writer on Dharma- 
fistra, does not desist from describing the Yfidavas as descen- 
dants of £ri Krishna and therefore Kshatriyas. No doubt, it may 
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fceotyectodtfaaihewasa minister to the Yftdava Ugg 
4 m Pat this oology of the Yadovas is not in a State document 
hot in his work on Bharmafastra. And the famous mint and 
poet of HahSrishtra, JnSnelvara, also describes Rtaachandrar 
ms YSdava as Kshatriya. He was a man of great learning and 
saint as he was, he had no reason or motive to flatter any per- 
son. We, therefore, feel sure that this dictum had not arisen 
yet, when JnSnedvara wrote his poem in Saka zaia or 1290 A.D. 
All these considerations, therefore, in our view point to the 
conclusion that this dictum arose about after 1300 in Mahome- 
dan times, in the east and the south, where P&yagundes and 
Kamal&kar lived. 
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THE RULING FAMILIES OF THE DECCAN IN THIS PERIOD 
WERE MARATHA KSHATRIYAS. 

Mr. V. K. RSjavSde, the well-known historical researcher of 
the Deccan, in his learned preface in Marathi to the RadhS 
MSdhava-VilSsa-Champu, a poem composed by a Marathi poet 
named Jayarama Pindye, a' contemporary of §ahSji, which he 
has recently discovered remarks that the Marathas who settled 
in Maharashtra in ancient times (according to him after the 
time of Buddha) were of lower capacities and civilisation and 
hence were subject to foreign rule from about 250 B.C. down to 
1600 A.D His contention that the Marathas of the Deccan 
were ruled by Kshatriya kingly families from the north from 
time to time in effect means that the ChSlukyas and the RSsh- 
trakatas and the Yadavas whosd brilliant rule has been and will 
be described in the volumes of this history were not Maratha 
but Northern Kshatriya families. As this opinion is opposed 
to the view propounded in this work, it is necessary that 
this theory put forth by Mr. RSjavSde should be carefully ex- 
amined in this appendix. 

It may be stated at the outset that this theory coming as it 
does from Mr. RSjavSde is really surprising. In fact, Mr. RSja- 
vade himself observes " Our readers will be astonished to find 
os calling the ChSlukyas and others foreigners." We may go 
further and add that the readers will not only be surprised but 
painfully surprised ; for none, not even Dr. Sir Bhandarkar had 
yet formulated the theory that these ChSlukyas and others 
were not Marathas but foreigners. Indeed, we frequently hear 
it propounded that they were Marathas but not Kshatriyas and 
here we find Mr. RSjavSde going to the opposite e xtr eme and 
hokfii^; the opinion that they were Kshatriyas but not Marathas. 
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Mr. RSjavSde calls the Ch&lukyas and others, Kshatriyas 
from the north. But all Marathas whether Brahmins, Ksha- 
triyas or VaiSyas are Aryans, come into MahirSshtra from the 
north. The question really is, did these kingly families come 
into Maharashtra at a much later time than the other Marathas 
and did they live here as foreigners ? A foreign rule is a rule 
maintained by a foreign people who do not peimanently reside 
in the country ruled and whose militaiy and civil power is ex- 
ercised by a constant influx of men from a foreign country, men 
who eventually return to that country after their work is done, 
who, in fact, never intend to settle in the country' ruled. The 
English rule in India is a perfectly foreign rule of this kind. 
British soldiers and military officers and British civil adminis- 
trators who hold this country in subjection always return to 
their oountry after they have worked for a definite period in 
this country which they never intend to make their permanent 
habitation. Mahomedan rule in the south or in the north in past 
times was also practically a foreign rule ; for, there was a con- 
stant supply of soldiers and officers from outside from Iran 
and Khurasan, from Syria and Arabia. And even though Maho- 
medan rulers and many Sardars resided peimanently in India, 
the majority of the foreigners coming to India eventually re- 
turned to their own country and thus there was a constant drain 
from India which, as Dadabhai Nowroji has shown, is the root 
cause of the evils of a foreign rule. Even in India itself the 
Maurya.rule over the Deccan (Circa 250 B.C.) or the Andhra- 
bhfitya ' rule over Magadha must be considered as a foreign 
rule. The Maratha rule of the Peshwas in modem times must 
also be treated as foreign ; for, the soldiers of the army and the 
officers of civil administration who kept the north under sub- 
jection were Marathas from the Deccan and these never made 
Northern Tnd « a their home but always returned to the Deccan 
to enjoy their earnings. But the present rule of Sc indi a, Tolkar 
or Gaikwad cannot, be looked upon as foreign though it is in 
parts of the country outside Maharashtra. For, their civil and 
military adminis tration is carried on mostly by local men and 
the few Marathas who are found chiefly among clerks and officers 
are recruited not from the Deccan but from locally residing 
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Maratha families. And what fa more important, these ruling 
families have made the respective territories ruled by diem their 
home and they nevet think of returning to the Deccan although 
their marriage relations are usually contracted with the Maratha 
ftmdifea of the Deccan. This examination of. the mnrntinla of 
a ’ foreign rule will enable us to determine whether die Chita- 
kyas, the RSshftakfl$as and the Yldavas can be considered 
foreign rulers in MahSrishtra. 

Looked at from the above stand-point, in no way can die 
Ch&lakya, RSshtrakOta and YSdava rule in MahSrishtm be 
treated as a foreign rule. There b nothing to show in the re- 
cords of their time that their civil and. military administration 
was maintained by an influx of foreigners into MahSrishtra. 
Then again these ruling families had made the Deccan their 
home and their eyes never turned towards the north whence 
they are supposed to have come. Nay more, unlike the modem 
ruling famflfcg in Gwalior, Indore and Baroda, their marriage 
relations too, did not principally take place with northern Ksha- 
triya families. Sometimes, no doubt, we find such marriages 
mentioned but therein there was no consciousness of the idea 
that these ruling families of the Deccan were foreigners in that 
land and that they had to continue their marriage affinities 
with their Kshatriya kinsmen in the north. In short, there fo 
nothing in their rule or their family connections which would 
suggest, much less prove that their rule in the Deccan was a 
foreign rule. 

But it may be urged that these families wen, as a matter of 
fact, Kshatriya families come into the south from the north 
add though they may have eventually considered themselves 
as natives of MahSrishtra and mingled their blood with its 
people, yet their inherent capacities of mind and body, , their 
political instincts and their love of independence won those of 
the northern Kshatriyas whose civilisation was higher than that 
of the people of the Deccan. In other words, they wen fresh 
inco mers from the north into MahSrishtra and had not yet lost 
their higher feelings and capacities. Probably Mr. lUtyavide ealb 
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then ruling famflk» of the Deccan foreigners from thie point 
of view... Butpcoperly considered this view also is not histori* 
cally correct. The Aryan settlement of the Deccan took 
nplace according to our opinion and that of Mr. Rajavade 
•Iso, after PSnini and before KStySyana after 900 B. C, 
and before 300 B. C. The only point of difference b etween ns is 
that while Mr. Rajavade thinks that this settlement took place 
after Buddha ». e., after 300 B. C. we think it must have taken 
place before Buddha's time (following as we do the opinion of Dr. 
Sir Bha n darka r ) ». e., about the 7th century B. C. (see Vol.I.p.79). 
But whether the Aryans of MahSrSshtra came to it before or 
after Buidha does not concern us here. The question here is : 
Did the early ChSlukyas whose rule in the Deccan began about 
500 A. D. come to it a little before that time or did they belong 
to the general stock of the MarSthS Aryans settled there for 
centimes? Similarly did the RSshtrakOtas whose rule began 
about 750 A. D. and the YSdavas whose rule began about noo 
A.D. come to the Deccan a little before their rules began ? We 
think Mr. Rajavade's apparent view that these families were 
fresh-comers is wrong and we proceed to show in detail how it 
is so. 


Let us fifst take the case of the early ChSlukyas, PulakeSin 
and others. Mr. Rajavade says that they woe Kahatriyas 
from Ayodhyfi. This fact though indeed mentioned in the in- 
scriptions of the Eastern ChSlukyas is not mentioned in any 
inseriptional record of the early ChSlukyas themselves who 
ruled from about 500 to 730 A.D. And even in the grants of 
the Eastern ChSlukyas of Vengi it appears so late as about 
iozz A.D (See Ranastipundi grant E. I. Vol. VI p. 337). When 
after the new editions of the PurSnas notably after the Bhflga- 
vata of about the zoth century A.D. had come into popular 
favour and every ruling family in India wished to assign itself 
to either of the Purftgic solar and lunar Kshatriya Vadsfas it is 
very probable that the Eastern ChSlukyas promulgated the 
view that they belonged to the lunar Vaihi?. anl that they ori- 
ginally ruled in AyodhyS. The most famous family of this 
"VatfcSa was of the PSipjn vas and Udayana was the last famous 
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historical king of this family who ruled in KaufiSmbi about 
600 B. C. After about 59 generations from him, it is alleged, 
had ruled in Ayodhyfi, a king of the family came to the Deccan. 
This no doubt brings the first ChSlukya king to the Deccan 
about 500 A. D. as shown by us in Vol. I. p. 262. But this is 
according to our view a subsequent story, for it is not even hinted 
at in the records of the early ChSlukyas (who were then appac 
rently believed to be solar Kshatriyas). As this story is given o- 
latc as zooo A. D. it is not historical and from the records of the 
early ChSlukyas they appear to be, as we have already recordas 
Our opinion (Vol. I p. 269), true MarSthS Kshatriyas of the MSnd- 
vya gotra, the gotra of the northern ChSlukyas being- BhSrad- 
VSja. Their marriage relations appear from their grants to be 
generally contracted with Falla vas, l&shtrafciltas and Sendra- 
kas who were undoubtedly MarSthS families represented by 
the modern MarSthS families of PSlave Ratakute and Sinde. 

The case of the Rashtrakutas is still clearer . Their rule be* 
gan about 750 A. D. and they were certainly not fresh-comers 
at that time ; for it can be clearly proved that they were then 
a well-known old MarSthS family. The early inscriptions of 
the ChSlukyas state that they wrested the sovereignty of the 
Deccan from the RSstxakfitas. And the early records of the 
RSshtraktitas themselves state that in seizing the sovereignty 
from the ChSlukyas they got back what had been lost. In an 
inscription of Nityavarsha dated §aka 834 (9x2 A.D.), we find 
it stated that Dantidurga the first RSshtrakuta king recover- 
ed back the Lakshml or regal splendour of the Ratta kingdom 
which had been drowned in the ocean of Chalukya power, like 
NSrSyana wtaHarought up the earth sunk in the ocean. ( ftfliT- 
wwwl rewwrGtf g*r: 1 p t fifteto ra, 

J. Bom. Br.R.A.S. XVIII p. 260). This shows that the RSshtra- 
kttyas always believed that they were the rightful kings of the 
Deccan even during ChSlukya supremacy from 500 to 750 A.D. 
It is, therefore, dear from ChSlukya as well as RSshtrakttya 
records that the latter were kings of the Deccan in about 
400 A. D. i. t. about 350 years before their Imperial rule 
began about 730 A. D. 
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The RSshjiakQta records no doubt describe them as Lafta- 
lQrapurSdhiivara or kings of the town of LaftalQra and we 
have already stated that no body has yet ascertained the where- 
abouts of this town. It is possible to suppose that this was 
some town in the Deccan itself but Mr. Rajavade suggests that 
this was the town of Ratnapura in the Chedi country in the 
north, on what ground it is not stated. We think that writers of 
Sanskrit inscriptions could easily have given toe Sanskrit name 
instead of toe PtSkfit LattalQra in their records just as they 
give the Sanskrit form MSnnyakheta instead of the Marathi 
name Malkhed of the capital of toe RStotrakQtas . But even 
granting that Mr. Rajavade is right in identifying LattalQra 
with Ratnapura in toe Chedi country, toe really pertinent ques- 
tion is when did the RSshtrakQtas come to toe Deccan from 
Ratnapura ? Did they come about the time of the establish- 
ment of their rule in about 750 A.D. in other words were they 
then fresh-comers into toe Deccan from toe north ? As we have 
shown above, they were not, as horn records their rule about 400 
A.D. in toe Deccan is undoubted and thus they were at least 
350 years old in MShSrSshtra when they became masters of it. 

But we believe they were far older inhabitants of MahSrish- 
tra, being as old as the days of Atoka (250 B.C). These RSsh- 
trakQtas a»e toe same people as the RSshtrikas mentioned in 
the inscriptions of Atoka. The word RSshtrakOta, as we haw 
already stated, means chief among the Rattas. Indeed this 
truth liet embedded in toe subsequent bardic concept contained 
in RSshtrakOta records that in toe vamAa of toe YSdava S&tyaki 
there was a king named Ratta whose son was RSshjrakoja who 
gave his name to the family. The RSshjrakQjas were, there- 
fore, Rattas, in fact toe original people who gave their name to 
the country and the kingdom of the RSshtiakQjasis described in 
their records and even in the PurSijas as RatarSjya. It seems, 
therefore, that the nils of the RSshtrakQtas was par excellence 
Mar&thB rule and they were em p hatically a Mar&thS fondly. 
For the ChSlukyas of BadSmi had latterly become so to speak a 
KarnStaka family and their kingdom is in RfishfrakOfo records 
spoken of as toe kingdom of the Karnfftakas (see p. 149 ). fy 
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may be mentioned here that whfle Kamttaka kMhi tty to 
re p re sen t die Chllukyas as southern or Karettaka fehahijm 
and not Marlfhls, Mr. Rajavade tries to prove that they 
were northern Kshatriyas and we try to prove that they 
were Marlthl Kshatriyas of the Deccan, these different 
views are practically one and the same for the ChSlukyas, 
RlshtrakCtas and Yidavas originally all came from the 
north, Marlfhls and Kamltakas being local names of the 
same Aryan people from the north. What is, however, 
necessary to point out here is that these people were not 
fresh-comers into the Deccan or Karnltaka about the establish- 
ment of their rule and particularly ; the Rgshtraktttas were 
unquestionably one of the oldest and truest Marlthl Kshatriya 
families of Mahlrftshtra. 

Lastly, the Yidavas who established their rule over Mahl- 
rlshtra about xioo A.D cannot also be proved to be Kshatriyas 
recently come horn the north. They are undoubtedly Ksha- 
triyas belonging to the Yldava VamSa as their name indicates, 
believed to be descended from §ri Krishna as stated in a Prafasti 
of Hem&dri; and from the same Prafasti it seems clear 
that they were long established in the Deccan; (Bombay 
Gazetteer Vol. I part I. p. 270). " They all originally 
belonged to Mathurl ; from the time of Krishna they were lords 
oi Dvlrakl. From the son of Sublhu these heroes of Yldava 
vaibla ruled in the south.” The intermediate steps between 
Sublhu and Seupa who gave his name to the country are many 
and We can well see that when the Yidavas rose to eminence 
they were not fresh-comers. They were connected by marriage 
relations with Chllnkyas and other Marlthl families of the 
Deccan and not with Kshatriya families of the north and were, 
th&efore, as completely MarlthSs as other Marlthl families. 

But if Mr. Rajavade looks upon the Chllukyas, the 
RtshpakOpM and the Yidavas as foreigners and treats their 
nde as foreign in die Deccan, the Bbosalee oi &vaji were 
more certainly foreigners and yet he does not consider their 
rjda as foreign. Sivaji unquestionably belonged to the 
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Northern Rajput family oi the &sodias. It is sometimes 
thought that this myth was created by Chitnis and other 
flatterers of &ivaji at the time of his coronation. But 
Mr. Rajvade by the discovery of this poem composed by 
a contemporary poet in the court of Sah&ji has set at rest all 
such doubts and has shown that the belief prevailed even in tho 
time of Sivaji’s father. We have always accepted the truth of 
this pedigree for other reasons and chiefly for the fact that in 
lists of Marithi family names belonging to pre-givaji time 
which we have come across, the Bhosales are not mentioned at 
all. This discovery by Mr. Rajavade has confirmed our view, a 
view which we have already recorded at page 5 of this volume. 
Perhaps, it may be objected by some that givaji’s gotra is 
given as KauSika in sanads issued by the family while that of 
the §isodias is BaijavSpa. There is no doubt thisdiscrepancy exists; 
but we think that it is due to the mistaken notion of the Pandits 
of the Deccan recorded in VijUUneSvara's dictum that Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own but have to take the gotras of their 
Purohitas. When the Bhosalc family settled in the Deccan 
they probably took up the KauSika gotra from their new Puro- 
hitas. In fact it may be contended that if this fiction had been 
set up by Chitnis at the time of givaji’s coronation he would 
certainly have established the BaijavSpa gotra of the gisodias 
for his patron’s family. It, therefore, seems probable that the 
pedigree from the Udaipur family believed in gahSji’s time is 
true and believable. But that question apart, what we are 
concerned with here is since the Bhosales were undoubtedly 
Kshatriyas from the north even according to Mr. Rajavade, 
why does he not look upon their rule as foreign ? In fact on 
this theory the foreign domination of MahSrSShtra comes down 
to our own day without intermission over 2a* hunded years. 
For the Peshwas too were foreign to the Deccan coming as they 
did from Konkan and even to Konkan from Persia according to a 
theory of Mr. Rajavade. But historically speaking the Bhosales 
though belonging to a Sisodia northern Kshatriya family cannot 
be treated as foreigners, for they had settled in the Deccan neatl y 
300 years before their rise : secondly their marriage relations 
Wan all with MarBjhS families of the Deccan ; thirdly they never 
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looked back to Chitorc nor even wished to return to the north 
and fourthly and lastly the soldiers and officers of the Bhosalc 
rule were all men of the Deccan, the very first soldiers assisting 
§ivaji in his struggle for independence being the Mavala MarS- 
thgs of the Poona district. In short, even Sivaji's rule and the 
rule of the succeeding Bhosale kings, Sisodias though they 
were, was not foreign in Maharashtra. 

But it may still be contended that although the Bhosale family 
in consequence of the mixing of blood with Mar 5th 5s tor 
300 years was practically a Marathi family and although it was 
assisted in its rule by Marathas yet the spirit of independence 
and the genius for organisation exhibited by §ivaji the founder 
of MarSthS rule, was his own inherited from the higher civilisa- 
tion and capacities of northern Kshatriyas. There may be 
truth in this contention which, however, is practically 
valueless. For the ancient MarathSs cannot . really be consi- 
dered to be low r in civilisation. They were a blend of the 
Aryan with the Naga vamSa. To which race the Nagas belonged 
is a root question ; but even if we concede that they were 
not Aryans, they appear to be men of a higher capacity than the 
ordinary Dravidian people. From the Mahabharata we know 
that the Nagas offered a most stubborn resistance to the Pan- 
davas and were their hereditary enemies for three genentions. 
In the Sorpasatr? of Jaramejaya which was in effect a war of 
extermination waged against them, many NSgas perished but 
many were saved by Astika and some of the names of these 
Nagas recorded in the Mahabharata are to be found, as Mr. 
Rajavadc hts himself pointed out, among Maratha families of 
the Dec can. The NSgas were a very powerful ruling race in 
India from TakshafilS in the Panjab down to the PSndya coun- 
try in the south as can be gathered not only from the Maha- 
bharata but also from ancient Tamil poems of the south. The 
Marathas, therefore, from ancient times must have been a virile 
race with higher political capacities and MarSthS history shows 
that it is not only §iv5ji of the Sisodiya Rajput clan who exhi- 
bited extraordinary political insight and military genius but 
even men from undoubted ancient M< rSthS families whoso 
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coming from the north has not yet been hinted, such as Rfinoj) 
Scindia and MalhSrarao Holkar can be described as great sol- 
diers and politicians. Indeed Mahadji Scindia ’s fame as warrior 
and statesman, as an organisor of armies and a founder of empire, 
stands unquestioned by any. In fine, the theory of Mr. RSja- 
vade that the MarathSs of the Deccan were lower in civilisation 
than the Kshatriyas of the north is itself mistaken and is at the 
root of his mistaken view about the ChSlukyas and RashtrakQtfis 
being foreign peoples in the Deccan. 

And why should the MarathSs of the Deccan be treated as 
of lower civilisation arid of less vigour than the Kshatriyas of 
the north ? Ethno logically the Mar3thas maybe considered to be 
a mixture of Aryan and Dravidian people but such mixture of 
blood must be presumed to have taken palce even in the north 
as can be gathered from the accounts of the birth of the Panda vas 
and other heroes of the MaJiabhSrata and the PurSnas. We 
have stated elsewhere that the lunar race Kshatriyas appear to 
have had a greater admixture of Dravidian blood not only from 
their accounts but from the .physical charactersitics of the people 
of the United Provinces though it is true' that the Rajputs of 
Rajputana and the Panjab exhibit more distinct Aryan physi- 
cal characteristics and are purer Aryans than those of U. P. to 
Maharashtra. But as we have shown above, history docs not 
show that the MarSthas have suffered to any appreciable extent 
in racial vigour and intellectual capacities. And if the MarSr 
thas co'tld not stand against the Afghans, Turks, and Moguls, 
equally the Kshatriyas of the north could not aind north and 
south were eventually equally subjected to the foreign domi- 
nation of Mahomedans. Before the Western Aryans of the pre- 
sent day too both have equally bent their necks. If any tiling, 
it was in Maharashtra alone that a successful struggle was made 
against the domination of foreign Mahomedans. And the 
credit for this success under Sivaji must be shaited if it is to be 
shared, equally between the Kshatriyas of tie north and the 
MarathSs of the south speaking ethnologycally as well as histo- 
rically. To look upon the MarSjhas of the Deccan as lower in 
civilisation and capacities is, therefore, not correct from any 
stand-jfcint. 
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That In the first and second sub-periods of Mediaeval Hindu 
History the Marithas were looked upon as Kshatriyas and of 
equal status by the Kshatriyas of the north we have^already 
shown. But we may further add here that just as Kshatriya 
families of the north are in historical times known to have come 
to the south we have historical evidence to show that at least 
one MarXthfi Kshatriya family went from the south to the north, 
settled there and obtained not only renown but full recognition 
as a Rajput family. We are here anticipating matters which 
will be elucidated in our third Volume but we may state here 
succinctly that the traditions of the R&thods of the north who 
are in Indian history one of the most valiant Rajaput dans 
declare that they came originally from the Deccan and its 
name was RSshtrakfita which by the usual rules of Prakrit 
transformation has become R&thoda. Of course this family is 
not the same as the RSshtrakfita family we have described in 
this volume for the present R&thods of the north are a solar 
race family and its gotra is Gautama. We mention' this fact 
here, however, simply to show that in the tenth century A.D. 
the MarfithSs were as vigorous as the Kshatriyas of the north 
and founded a Rajput family which is now included among the 
36 Rajput families of the present day. There is, therefore, no 
reason whatever to distinguish between the capacities 
mental and moral of the Kshatriyas of the north and the 
the Kshatriyas of the south,' 

We may thus conclude that the Ch&lukya or Rishfrakfita 
rule in the Deccan was not a foreign rule like that of William 
the Conqueror over England who came to England as a foreigner 
conquered it with the aid of his foreign Normans and held it in 
subjection by the aid of the same foreign warriors. The foun- 
ders of the Ch&lukya and Rishtrakfita rule had been established 
iq the Deccan for centuries and they founded and maintain ed 
their rule not by the aid of foreign peoples but by the help of 
the people of the Dfeccan itself. They were thus in effect Maxfi- 
fh& Kshatriyas and the theory of Mr. Rajavade that they were 
northern foreign Kshatriyas is, to say the least, not well 
founded. 
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Before concluding it will be convenient to bring here in one 
place all the available evidence in disproof of the opposite 
theory that these ruling families of the Deccan were Marithls 
but not Kshatriyas. We have shown that the first proof we 
have goes so far back as the zst century A.D. A Nasik cave 
inscription of Gotamlputra Sitakarni describes him as “ Khatiya 
— Dapamina — Damanassa" i. e. restrainer of the pride of Kshatri- 
yas. The opinion of Cunninghani that the Kshatriyas men- 
tioned here are those of Rajaputana is untenable as, firstly there 
were no or very few Kshatriyas then in Rajaputana and secondly 
Gotamlputra never went to Rajaputana ; in fact his conquests 
never extended beyond the Nerbudda. The Kshatriyas referred 
to here are, therefore, the Kshatriyas of Maharashtra itself 
such as the Rlshtrakfitas, the Atmakas and others mentioned 
in the inscriptions of ASoka. Next we have the evidence of 
Sabarasvimin author of the BhSshya on the Mlm&nsi Sotras of 
Jaimini, who may be placed in about 400 A. D. He mentions 
that the Kshatriyas of Andhra call themselves Rajas even though 
they may not actually be doing the work of a Raja vix., protec- 
ting town and country. This clearly admits the existence of 
Kshatriyas in the south. Again Kum&rila who belongs to 
about 700 A.D. and who wrote his famous commentary on the 
Bh&shya of Sahara remarks that this statement about the An- 
dhras was made by the BhashyakSra in common with the 
DSkshinityas which means that the practice of Kshatriyas 
calling themselves Raj 3 s was really prevalent among the MarSthas 
of the Deccan. The word D 3 kshin&tya in ancient Sanskrit 
writings always' means Maratha the latter word being indeed a 
later and a Prakrit word. This Is a most reliable piece oi evi- 
dence to hold that the MarathSs of the Deccan were in the 7th 
and 8th centuries considered by the orthodox and learned 
Brahmins of the time to be Kshatriyas. And the practice of 
even ordinary (not ruling)* Marathi families styling themselves 
Rajas still prevails in the Deccan. We have the support of 
Hfaten Tsang for this statement of Kumlrila as in 640 A. D. he 
calls Pulakeiin king of Maharashtra a Kshatriya. Fourthly the 
Rishtraktttas were considered to be descendants of Sityaki a 
lunar race Kshatriya. And the YBdavas were considered to be 
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descendants of §ri Krishna himself by Hemfidri, a great Brah- 
min writer on Dhaima-&stra belonging to the zath century A.D. 
Even JfiSnelvara, the famous saint and Mar&thi poet, describes 
Ramadeorao YSdava in the thirteenth century as a lunar 
race king at the end of his Mar&thi commentary on the fihaga- 
vadgits. This continuous chain of evidence, extending over 
twelve centuries, of Brahmin writers on Dhaxma-§8stra is in 
our view conclusive and shows that the Mar&th&s were all along 
treated as Kshatriyas. The theory that there are no Kshatri- ^ 
yas or Vaifyas in the Kali age came into existence hereafter as 
shown in Appendix IV. and notably found expression in the 
works of Dharma-Sastra writers of the Deccan. The Mar&thas 
in Mahomedan times apparently lost touch with Vfedic rites and 
the gotra system was probably not properly kept up by them 
owing to the wrong theory of VijflSneSvara that Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own. The Mar&this as Kshatriyas had 
certainly their own gotras as testified to by the inscriptions of 
PulakeSin and others ; but the records drawn up by the Rashtra- 
kata and Yadava governments do not unaccountably mention 
their gotras though this fact is in consonance with the practice 
also followed by the northern Kshatriyas of die time ; for we 
do not find mention of gotras in the records of the PratihSras 
and other Rajput kingly families. This circumstance encouraged 
the neglect of the gotra system by the Mar&th&s. There is, 
however, reason to believe that like the Kshatriyas of the north 
the MarSthas also kept up some memory of their gotras in thieir 
bardic records and vamSavalis, though marriage relations as 
among the Rajputs of the north were now regulated by the 
dan-system and not the gotra system. The gradual neglect of 
Vedic rites and of the gotra system led to their being ranked in 
Mahomedan times as Madras. It would be most interesting if these 
ancient vam&valis of MarSthls of pre-£ivaji days were found in 
the diligent search going on in the Deccan for old documents. 
But whether such vamS&valis be discovered or hot and in- 
spite of some discrepancies to be noticed in their gotra system 
as at present known, it will be conceded that the Mar&thas must 
be treated as Kshatriyas from the long chain of evidence sketch- 
ed above. 
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We will dose this Appendix by noting certain authenticated 
gotras of MarStha Kshatriya families from published and on* 
published ancient records. The gotra of the Bhosale family is 
Kau&ka while that of Nimbalkars (ParamSras) is Vasishtha. 
The gotra of the PStankars and of Dubals of Kaihad is BhSiad- 
vija which is the gotra given in ancient records of the northern 
Chilukyas from whom they claim to be descended. The gotra 
of the MSne family of Mhasvad is Atri, their dan being Gaura. 
The gotra of Palaves or Pallavas is BhSradvSja as mentioned 
in stone inscriptions from the fourth century A. D. and of 
Kadams and Ch Sikes is Manavya mentioned in records of the 
sixth and seventh centuries A.D. and even earlier. Lastly, 
the gotra of the Gaikwad family of Baroda is mentioned in 
their state records to be BhSrgava. 
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NOTE. 

RAI BAHADUR GAURISH AN KAR OJHA ON BAPPA RAWAL. 

It it fortunate that before this book has been finally printed we have 
been placed in possession of the views of Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha 
on the several disputed topics in connection with Bappa Riwal, embo- 
died by him in a recent brochure in Hindi published in the Nagari Pra- 
charini Patrika Part I No. 3. This brochure is written in elucidation of a 
golden coin of Bapp& which the learned Pandit has recently obtained; 
and contains a full discussion 1’ .*11 the topics with detailed references to 
the authorities relied upon. »’. * Bahdur Gaurishankar Ojha's intimate 
acquintance with the ancient inscriptions of Rajputana, nay of the whole 
of India, is so well known that his views would always be entitled to the 
highest respect. It is, therefore, but meet that this volume should con- 
tain his views on Bappa Rfcwal, although they may differ in soma parti- 
culars from the views adopted in this volume. We, therefore, in this note 
in the Appendix will try to set forth Pandit Gaurishankar's views toge- 
ther with the authorities on which he relies and will also explain where 
necessary why we still adhere to the view advocated in this volume. 

1 Waa Bappa a Brahmin ? 

Firstly then with regard to the question whether Bappft wa9 a Brahmin 
or a Kshatriya, it is gratifying to find that Rai Bahadur Gaurishnakr dis- 
tinctly and emphatically is of opinion that he was a Khsatriya and not a 
Brahmin, and that he was a solar race Kshatriya. For this view, he 
firstly relies on the disc of the sun impressed on the obverse of the golden 
coin of Bappa recently found, which he has minutely described in his 
paper. But this is not the only piece of evidence on which he relics. 
It is no doubt true, he observes, that the Atpura Inscription of V.E. 2034 
begins with a verse in which the word M&hldeva occurs which can be 
translated as Brahmin, though it can also mean a king ; it is also true that 
the two inscriptions next in date found at Abu and at Chitod distinctly 
state in the beginning that Bappi was a Brahmin (Vipra). Yet the 
matter is settled he thinks by the expression Raghuvamla-kirtipiiunih 
applied to the ascetics of Ekalinga by the Naravfihana inscription which is 
earlier than the first named inscription at Atpura and is dated V. E. ios8. 
This inscription is republished by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar himself in B.B. 
R. A. S. Voh XXII p. 187. Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha thinks that 
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Dr. D. R. Bhatidarkar haa wrongly omitted these words from ooxuidera- 
tion in the purport of the inscription which he has given in the 
beginning of his notice of the inscription where he says (p. 152) that " the 
fame of the ascetics had spread from the Himalayas to R&ma's bridge "• 
whereas in reality the expression means that “ these ascetics had spread 
the fame of Raghuvamia from the Himalayas to the bridge of Rftma er 
Cape Comorin Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has no doubt knowingly or un- 
knowingly omitted to take into consideration the word Raghuvamia. This 
inscription, we have already shown, makes the earliest mention of Bappt 
Riwal and states that he was the very moon to the Guhila gotra kings. 

It clearly follows that these ascetics of Ekalinga who were their Gurus 
were instrumental in spreading the fame of the Guhilavamia kings. The 
word piiuna means displaying (see Apte's Die.); the epithet could not have 
been interpreted as meaning being famed. It is, therefore, clear that 
as early as the NaravShana inscription of V. E. 1028 or A.D. 971. BappS 
WmS not only famed as the greatest king and even the founder of the 
Guhila Vamia but the vamia was also known as Raghuvamia. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has certainly the credit of distinctly pointing out this 
old authority for believing that BappS was considered to be a solar 
race Kshatriya both from this inscription and also Bappa’s coin (p. 260). 

The word Mahldeva in the Atpura inscription record* d only 6 years 
after this Naravfthana inscription should, therefore, be translated as 
king and not Brahmin. But how do the Chi tod and Abu inscriptions say 
that Bappft was a Vipra or Brahmin as they distinctly do ? Gaurishankar 
rightly says that they do so by mistake but he has not given an expla- 
nation as to how this mistake must have arisen. We have explained ir> 
the body of this book (p. 87) how the word Mahldeva in the Atpura in- 
cription being misleading was found useful, when later bards were in 
search of an explanation for the Brahmin gotras of Rajputs. They 
generally invented new origins for the Rajput iaxnilies and assigned 
Brahmins of their gotras as their first ancestors. Thus we have seen that 
the Chlham&nas who were all along reputed to be solar race Kshatriyas 
were said to be bom from a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra, nay one tradi- 
tion represents the first Chlhamlna as born from a tear of the Vatsa Rishi 
himself. Similarly the Param&ras whose gotra is Vasishtha are said to 
have been bom from Vasishtha's sacrificial firs ; and the Chain ky as who 
are of the Bharadvfija gotra are said to have been bom from the chuluka 
or handful of water in the hands of Dropa Bhiradvija. We have clearly 
explained ir our chapter on gotra and Pravara how Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas have the same gotras (see pp. 5^3) *> ut mediaeval bards who did 
not probably sufficiently know Vedic Sfttra literature invented new stories 

• The wording is I 
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lor Hie founders el Kshatriya families in which they are represented as 
Brahmins. Even the Pratihftras who were also known as Solar raoe 
Kshatriyaa axe said in one inscription to have been born from a Brahmin 
father and a Kshatriya mother. During an interval of three hundred-years 
this new theory of Bappft being a Brahmin may thus have arisen and found 
expression in the Chitod and Abu inscriptions dated 1331 and 1342. But 
as in the case of the Agnikula theory based on a wrong interpretation 
of a verse in Prithvir&j Rfts& and now exploded from more ancient inscrip- 
tions, we have also to abandon this theory of a Brahmin origin for 
Guhilots given in these later inscriptions, on the strength of an earlier 
inscription and the golden coin. All later records copy the Chitod tradi- 
tion including the Ekalinga Purftna and must be disregarded in this 
matter at least ; just as Vam&a Bhftshasa of the Chauhans must be dis- 
regarded on the basis of ancient inscriptions of the Chauhans themselves. 
The story of Bappft being given when an infant to a Brahmin to rear 
must also be similarly set aside and the Naravfthana inscription as the 
oldest record on this subject followed. 

We must refer here in detail to the Chfttsu inscription two words in which 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has wrongly interpreted in order to find a support 
to the theory of a Brahmin extraction for the Guhilots first propounded 
if not started by turn. Pandit Gaurishankar has referred to this inscrip- 
tion but on another point (p. 283). He has not marked the wrong interpreta- 
tion of two words by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and has, therefore, not pointed 
out how the interpretation is wrong. The Chfttsu inscription was found 
at Chfttsu a Tahsil town of Jaipur state lying to the south of Jaipur city. 
T t relates to a Guhila family no doubt ; but it is not certain that it is the 
same as the Udaipur Guhil family and hence it may be urged that the 
inscription is irrelevant. But it is not unlikely that the two families are 
one and we will, therefore, notice this inscription further in this connection. 
The inscription is not dated though the word Samvat appears at the end 
but without any figures or words following it. The inscription gives a 
genealogy extending over 12 kings from one Bhatripatta of the family of 
Guhila. This first king is described as the equal of Rftma and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar says at page zz (E. I. XII) “ Rftma here referred to is, of 
course, Paraluzftma add what the verse intends saying is that as Paralu- 
rftma was* Brahmin by caste, but did the duties of a Kshatriya, Bhatri- 
pafta also was a Brahmin by extraction and displayed martial energy ; in 
ether words Bhatripatta was a Brahmakshatra, i. #., what is now known as 
Brah m ahs h atra.” This clearly shows how Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is ob- 
sessed by the theory* of the Brahmin extraction of Guhilots. For the 
•theory represents Bappft alone as a Brahmin and not every king in the 
Guhila family as a Brahmin. Bhatripatta is nowhere represented as a 
Brahmin ; and he could not be so as we shall presently show. Nor can he be 
represented to be a Brahmin, because he is likened to Farfturftma. For one 
must always remember the definition of Upamft given by Iflammata 
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vi*.. that fliese can be a simile only when there is a resemblance in some 
points and a difference in others. In order, therefore, that Bhatripatta 
may be taken to be a Brahmin, it ought to have been distinctly stated 
that he was a Brahmin. And further Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has here 
also ignored the word ' asame * which to our mind refers to the different 
character of the families of the two.* 

The second word which has similarly been misinterpreted is the word 
dvija used in connection with king Sri Harsharaja born from Sankaragapa, 
a descendant of Bhatripatta, on which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar observes 
at p. 12 " In inscriptions of this period , so far as my knowledge goes, 
this word denotes a Brahmin only. ” Now it is well known that the word 
dvija means also a person belonging to any of the three higher castes and 
as an adjective it means twice-born. The word means, so far as we can 
judge, no more than ‘twice bom* in this verse taken in conjunction with 
the previous versef. In the previous verse, Sankaragana is said to have 
married one Yajjft who was like Pttrvati, because she was the daughter 
of a great Mahibhrit (the word being double meaning) and because her 
mind was pleased with Siva (ditto). Now in the verse in dispute the son 
of Sankargana and Yajj& (who were like Sankara and F&rvati) is naturally 
likened to Skanda ; and each epithet is double meaning and applicable to 
both. Now dvija seems to us to mean, therefore, in this connection, twice- 
born, as Skanda was bom twice through £ikhi or fire. The expression- 
Sikhinah parigrihatay&’ is not quite clear, but it refers in our view to Skan- 
da being taken up gladly by fire. But whatever this may be where was 
the necessity or the propriety of the poet’s stating with regard to this 
king alone out of the X2 descendants given that he was a Brahmin ? Ana 
unless it was stated that Sankaragana was a Brahmin and Yajj& was 
also a Brahmin woman, their son could not have been a Brahmin. Yajjft 
is merely described as daughter of a great king and taking into considera- 
tion, the condition of the caste system as it existed at this period, 
Srlharsharftja could not have been called a Brahmin. 

It is necessary to state here that a good deal of misconception would be 
avoided if the social fabric obtaining at this period, differing as it did 
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Iron oar pr e se n t condition, were borne in mind* We have already deecrib- 
ed the social condition of this period in Chapter II Book V. and have also 
explained the custom of Annloma marriage which was then prevalent 
(p. 192-5). But it will bear repetition if we here state that unlike Brah- 
mins of the present day who can only marry Brahmin wives. Brahmins 
coaid then marry Kshatriya wives but unlike what happened in ancient 
times when the progeny of such marriage was treated as Brahmin or 
later on as belonging to an intermediate caste the progeny of a Brahmin 
from a Kshatriya wife was treated as a Kshatriya at this period. Hence 
even if the bards of those times and later declared that Bappi Rlwal was 
a Brahmin, that could not make the Guhila family a Brahmin family. 
-For this purpose it must be told that each king married a Brahmin wife 
and the next king was the son of that Brahmin wife. Now we have seen . 
that chronicles distinctly state that Bappft married many wives chiefly 
daughters of kings and therefore even if Bapp& had been a Brahmin as a 
matter of truth, his son Guhila or Bhoja could not have been a Brahmin, 
unless it was also stated that he was the son of a Brahmin wife. In fad 
most probably Guhila was the son of a Kshatriya princess and hence a 
Kshatriya. The Xtpura inscription does not mention the mothers of all 
kings but where it does, they axe daughters of a RKshtrakflta or a Chi- 
hamina or a Hflph* family. Similarly this Chitsu inscription where it 
mentions queens, mentions them as belonging to Chihamina or Para- 
mira family ai.d hence it clearly appears that these inscription writers 
never looked upon the Guhila family as anything but a solar race Ksha- 
triya family. The Guhila family in fact never had the repute of being a 
Brahmin family. There was nothing wrong or derogatory then that a reign- 
ing family should be known as a Brahmin family. The Chache family of 
Sind was known as a Brahmin family and Mahomedan historians have 
recorded that Brahmins appeared bare-headed before Kasim alleging that 
they were kinsmen of the deceased Dahar. Similarly Al-Beruni reccfrdt 
that tlje Lalliya family of Kabul kings was a Brahmin family. Therefore, 
had Bapp&’s family remained a Brahmin family, it would certainly hfcve 
been reputed as such. A Kshatriya family may also, in fact can alone, be 
described as Brahma-Kshatra family, if it leads an orthodox Kshatriya 
life according to the Vedas and the Smjitis and there is nothing wrong if 
the Udaippr family is so described. In fact it deserves to be so described, 
having always abstained from wine, as described even by Arab writers. 
In short even if Bappft is represented as a Brahmin by the Chltod and 
Abu inscriptions of V. E. 1331 and 1342 and all later records, that doss 
not m a k e the Guhila family a Brahmin family and the Chitod and Abu 
inscriptions do not represent the Guhila vamia as a Brahmin Va&ia. 
Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha is apparently under a wrong impression in this 


• HM» is not necessarily a Mlecchha family as it is also the name of 
Ksaatriya family (See Hall in A. B. XXXI p. 117 note xi). 
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respect. • giftttifrnrt «THW ftWTT t ' (P- 265) »» too general a state- 
ment and it must be clearly understood that these inscriptions and some 
others represent Bappft alone as a Brahmin and not this family and that 
according to the social customs of the times, the family could not have 
been a Brahmin family. The fact of Bappft being looked upon as a Brah- 
min under a wrong idea of the gotra system, and by the misunderstanding 
of the word Mahldeva did not interfere with the status of the family in 
the opinion of the bards themselves as a Solar race Kshatriya family. It 
is only we, living in a differat social atmosphere, who are misled by the 
mere mention of Bapp&'s being a Brahmin, into believing that the status 
of the whole family is changed or vitiated thereby. As we have shown, 
Bapp&'s being a Brahmin would not alone detract from the family's being 
known as a Solar race family, even if that were true . But, as Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has shown, the oldest inscription of Narav&hana settles 
the point and Bapp&'s being represented as a Brahmin is due to a mistake 
caused by a wrong interpretation of the word Mahldeva. 

And the mischief has, we think, further been aggravated by the mis* 
interpretation of the word Anandapura in that same verse of the Atpura 
inscription. Anandapura is now known as the name of Vadnagar and a 
Brahmin coming from Anandapura means now a Nagar Brahmin. But it 
is dear that Anandapura in this first verse of Atpura Inscription means the 
town of N&gahrada as distinctly stated in the Chitod inscription. In fact 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has himself admitted that Anandapura here is the 
name of N&gahrada or Nagada and that it is the name of many other 
towns besides Vadnagar. It is surprising that Rai Bahadur Gaurishan- 
kar Ojha also translates it by Vadnagar and treats Anandapura Brahmin 
as meaning Nagar Brahmin (p. 267). The result has been that the word > 
Mahldeva has led to the tradition of Bapp& being a Brahmin and the 
word Anandapur has led to the tradition of his being a Nagar Brahmin 
from Vadnagar. We have already pointed out (p. 85) that the writer of 
Chitod and Abu inscriptions who was himself a Nagar Brahmin does not 
describe Bappft as a Nagar Brahmin which he would have been too glad 
to do, had he thought him to be so. He distinctly describes N&gahrada 
as Anandapura jjfr ftgra B yw frftfc) never, 

thought that Bapp& was a Nagar Brahmin. The Nagar tradition thus, 
as given in Ekalinga Pur&na and other later records, has also to be aban- 
doned. In fine, *e baye to remember that this myth of Nagar extrac- 
tion like the Agniyafiia myth fug*e under a misapprehension and as Pandit 
Gaurishankar htt conclusively shewn, we have to hold that Bappft Bftwal 
was a solar race Kehatriya/frcm the Karavfthasa inscription and the 
golden coin of Bappft. 

Whether Bappft belongedto an offshoot of the Valabhl family, which 
might have established itself at Nagada is a question which may here he 
discussed before preceding farther. Bappft *s great exploit, historically ape- 
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eking, was bis taking the fort of Chi tod and supplanting the Mori dynasty 
which ruled there. Round this great and dazzling exploit, it is natural 
that traditions ahould gather. The caee of Bapp* seems to us to exactly 
resemble that of Sivaji in this as in many respects. When &vaji founded 
an independent kingdom defeating * four Mahomedan powers, he was 
naturally extolled to the highest and historians and Bakharkaisand even 
ministers would find for him some great genealogy. Consequently he was 
connected in his own life-time with the then best blood »mnn g Rajputs 
and Sivaji was believed to be descended from the Sisodia family of Udai- 
pur. Bapp* was similarly connected probably in his own life-time with 
the best royal blood in his time and his connection was established with 
the royal family of Valabhl which was then known as the best Kshatriya 
family, as evidenced by Haxsha's giving his daughter to a king of this 
family who again is described by Hiuen Tsang as a Kshatriya. In fact 
this very connection of Bapp&'s family with the royal family of Valabhl 
which was then ruling it shows that that family was considered the' best 
Kshatriya family and it also proves to our mind that it was also known 
as a Solar race family as Udaipur tradition represents it. In our view 
the genealogy of &vaji as a descendant of the Sisodias of Udaipur is not 
a concocted story and we equally believe that the Guhila family of 
Nagada in which Bapp* was born was similarly really connected with the 
Maitraka family of Valabhl. But what we urge is that even if this 
connection be looked upon' as concocted by bards of the eighth and later 
centuries, it at least establishes the fact that the Valabhl famil y was then 
reputed to be a Solar race Kshatriya family of the best blood. 

2 The Dates of Bappa’s Birth, Access i on and 
Retirement. 

On the next disputed topic in connection with Bapp* viz.', bis dates, 
there is again fortunately no difference practically between the view of 
Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha and the view adopted in this volume. 
Certain minor differences, however, exist and must be a t 

length. And first with regard to the date of Bapp&’s birth. We have 
taken this date to be 700 A.D. on the basis of the tradition long current 
in Mewad and which, as Tod has recorded, in spite of many difficulties 
Mewed bards and even the Maharana were not prepared to give up viz., 
that* Bapp* was bom in St. 191. This figure was thus a riddle before 
Tod and be explained it by referring the figure to an era starting from the 
destruction of Valabhl which he wrongly put two hundred years before it 
actually took place Wc now know from inscriptions that Valabhl 
were still ruling when Bapp* rose to fortune and established rfae in H^ tod- 
The explanation of the figure which we have given (p. 75) is tbfa that the 
years should be counted not from the extinction of Valabhi rale but from 
its founding by Bha^&rka in 509 A.D. The figure 191 added to 509 gives 
700 A.D. as the date of Bapp&'s birth and it fit* in well with the history 
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of the period, Man Mori’s inscription at Chitod dated V.E. 770 showing 
that the Mori rule must have been supplanted thereafter by Bappa. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha t has however, shown that St. 191 was the traditional 
date in Mewad not of Bappa’s birth but of his accession to the gaddi of 
Chitod. Unfortunately it must be conceded that Gaurishankar is right 
and Tod is here mistaken (see Crooke’s Tod Vol. I p. 268). The oldest 
edition of Tod gives this date as the date of Bappa's birth (p. 229) ; 
it was expected that Crooke would have added a note to the effect that 
the date was the date of the accession of Bapp&. Probably Crooke for- 
got to notice this as we failed to notice. The date is, however, not only 
given as the date of Bappa’s accession by iotal oral tradition but is also 
given in an inscription printed in the Bhavnagar inscriptions quoted by 
Gaurishankar Ojha (p. 272). The verse therein means that Bappa having 
obtained boons became endowed with fortune by the favour of Ekalinga 
and H&rlta in 191 (MSgha Suddha 7) at the age of fifteen *'• The fact is 
thus certain that St. or year 191 is the date of Bapp&’s accession to the 
gaddi of Chitod and not his birth. 

How to explain this figur therefore, again a riddle and Gaurishankar 
Ojha has solved it by suppcaing that the figure is a mis-reading for 791 as 
the figure seven is often mistaken for one. The year of Bappa f s accession 
is therefore St. 791 or A.D. 734 and aj Bapp& cannot be taken to be then 
15 as the tradition represents, Gaurishankar thinks that the year St. 769 
given by Tod for Bappa’s birth may be accepted as it would make him 
22 years old in St 791 i.e. at the time of the taking of Chitod. In short 
Bappa’s birth may be placed according to Gaurishankar in 7x2 A.D. 

But it may be urged tha*- m* is not a satisfactory explanation, unless 
you show in what particular writing the figure seven was misread for one ; 
in fact unless the original writing is pointed out, this explanation cannot 
recommend itself to us. Moreover in ancient writings especially Sans- 
krit verse we have usually words instead of figures denoting number. 
And in the only inscription where this figure is given it is given in 
words * ekfigranavati ' etc. There it is not possible to misread the figure. 
We have, therefore, to suggest another explanation and it is this that the 
years may be counted from the date of Guh&ditya in whose reign the 
branch family of Guhila was forunded at Idar. That date as shown in 
Vol. I (p. 246) is 539 A.D. and if we add 191 to this figure we get the 
date 730 A.D. as the date of Bappa’s accession. And if Bappa was then 
30 years old as we have taken him to be, the date of his birth would be 
700 A.D. as already taken. 

tit 1 
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This explanation of the figure 191 ia supported to our mind by the 
Rais&gar inscription itself wherein it is recorded* The figure is not given 
therein as that of any Samvat. We have seen that the verse means only 
that after 191 years had elapsed Bappfi came to fortune. Now to determine 
from where this figure is to be counted, we have to take into account the 
story of the sarga itself wherein this verse is given. In the previous 
sarga the story is given how Kanakasena came from Ayodhyi and his 
descendant Vijayasena came to the south and he was told by a voice 
from heaven that he should thenceforward give up the name ending Sena 
and adopt the ending Aditya (p. 149 Bhav. Ins.). Accordingly in this 
sarga we are first told that Vijaya’s son was called Padm&ditya and so on 
and after 14 Adityas the last Guh&ditya’s eldest son was Bappft. It clearly, 
therefore, appears from the context that the years 191 are to be counted 
from the time when the title Aditya was adopted presumably by Valablii 
or Idar kings and that 14 kings had ruled before Bapp&. A period of 
191 years for 14 kings is not improbable and we have not the slightest 
hesitation in urging that 191 should be counted from the foundation of 
the Aditya family of Idar, Guh&ditya and others, especially as we get 
at a resonable date for Bapp&'s accession in this way also. The date 
of Bapp&'s accession thus comes to 730 A.D. ; while by supposing that 
some one misread. 191 for 791 Samvat somewhere, as Gaurishankar thinks, 
that date comes to A.D. 734, a difference of four years only ; which may 
even be removed if we suppose that the Idar branch was founded four 
years before Guh&ditya came to the throne of Valablii. The date of 
Bapp&’s birth will depend upon the view that wc take of Bapp&’s age 
? ¥ accession. That the tradition that he was fifteen years old is absurd no 
body can doubt and he may be taken either 22 or 30 years old , and the 
date ofBapp&’s birth would be 712 A.D. or even 700 A.D. as we have 
takan it. 

We next come to the question of the date of Bapp&’s accession which 
has in the above discussion been nearly answered. The oldest Mewad 
oral and written tradition gives 19 1 as the year of that event. From 
what point that period is to be reckoned was a riddle before Tod which 
he, as we have seen, wrongly solved by holding that the period should 
be computed from the destruction of Valabhl. We consequently computed 
the period from the establishment of Valabhal rule, thinking that was 
Ihe date of Bapp&'s birth. As it now seems clear that it is the date of 
Bapp&'s accession we have suggested another solution and that is that the 
period should be computed from the rule of Guh&sena of Valjibbl which 
began in 539 A.D. ; and hence the date of Bapp&’s accession again comes 
to be 730 A.D. Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha’s solution of the riddle is not 
acceptable according to our view as firstly the figure 191 is not given as 
that of any Samvat much less of Vikrama Samvat and secondly the idea 
that St. 791 was somewhere read wrongly by some one as St. 191 is not 
plausible, unless the very record, stone or paper is before us. Moreover 
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" cue hundred and ninety one M dearly leads to the idea that the period it 
to bo nodtoMd from the time of that son of Vijayabhfipa from whom the 
name ending of the king wee changed from Sena to iditya, undoubtedly 
a reference to the Valabhl dynasty. Unfortunately m do not find 
the name VJiaya in the Valabhl dynasty nor many of the names given 
in this inscription (Bhav. Ins. p. 150) such as frdtaftditya, Svftdtya and 
so on f except ftlftditya ; which name was taken in the Valabhl dynasty 
by seven kings and by six of them in succession. We will refer to this 
list egain hereafter ; but it seems to us that these names are names of 
kings either at Idar or at Nagada sprung from Gnhaaena of the Valabhl 
dynasty. There is no record about the branch at Idar and we rely for 
this on oral tradition ; but whether the off-shoot family reigned at Idar or 
at Nagada does not make much difference. This much is certain from 
this R&isftgar stone inscription dated Saihvat 173a or A. D. 1675, that 
the Mewad tradition at least in the 17th century A.D. computed 191 
years from the connection of the Mewad family with the family at Valabhl 
and therefore presumably from Guhasena or Guhila whose rule began 
in 539 A.D. This gives a date for Bapp&'s accession somewhere about 
730 A.D. which fits in properly with the end of Mftn Mori's rule at Chitod 
his inscription at Chitod being dated St. 770 or 713 A.D. as also with the 
inroads of the Arabs in the inner country after their conquest of Sind in 
7x2 A.D. In short, although we have not been able to fix the date of 
Bapp&'s accession with exactitude it must have been somewhere about 
730 A.D. 

Lastly we have to settle the date of Bapp&'s abdication. Tod gives 
this date cn the basis of Mewad tradition as St. 820. But Pandit Gauri- 
shankar Ojha has pointed out that this -figure ought to have been St. 810, 
as the several records noted by him give the year in words ‘khachandradig- 
gaja. ' (Ekalinga Mah&tmya and other records p. 270). But Gaurishankar 
has himself stated that from Bikaner records that date appears to be 
$aka pafichishtashat or 683 A.D. 763 or St. 820. (Descriptive Cata- 
logue of bardic and historical manuscripts Part II. p. 63 Bikaner State 
by Dr. Tesitori). Though thus there is a divergence of records, we think 
that St. 820 is more acceptable. For it is generally accepted that Bappft 
ruled long and eventually abdicated in favour of his son. If according to 
Gaurishankar's dates, we believe that Bappft was bom in 712, came to the 
throne in 734 at the age of 22 and abdicated in V. E. 8x0 or 753 A.D. he had 
ruled only for 19 years and was about 41 years old. We, therefore, think 
that the datfes which we have proposed viz. 700, 730 and 763 for the threa 
events fit in more properly with the tradition that Bappft ruled long and 
abdicated in his old age. With these dates his age at abdication would 
be 63 or 64 and his rule would extend over 33 or 34 years. The 
Bikaner^tradition, therefore, seems to be mo re correct as also the oral 
tradition prevailing at Udaipur as reported to Tod, and we may place 
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Bappft’s abdication in St. 820 or A.D. 763. Although thus we have differed* 
from Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha's views on these points, the difference is 
only slight and it cannot but be recognised that he has corrected some 
wrong notions and based his opinions on several inscriptional records 
which must be placed before the curious reader, in order that he may 
draw his own inference and that further light may be thrown on these 
dates. Minor differences being disregarded, we may take it as certain 
that Bappft was on the throne of Chitod in 750 A.D. in any case. 

3 Bappa's Place in The Genealogy of The Guhilote. 

. This topic is the most vexed topic in connection with Bapp& and the 
opinion of Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar on this subject is at great variance 
with the view adopted in this volume as he identifies Bappft with Kftla- 
bhoja of the genealogisies. It may be stated that there is not much dis- 
pute about this genealogy in other respects, it being generally accepted 
that the genealogy as given by the Atpura inscription recently published 
by Dr. D. R. Bhankarkar is correct with its details. The inscription 
begins with the verse discussed at length in this volume in connection 
with the word Mahldeva. But there is also a dispute a9 to who this 
Guhadatta mentioned in that verse is. The verse when translated 
runs as follows. " Triumphant is Sri Guhadatta the origin of 
the Guhila family, the king who came from Anandapura and who was the 
delightor of Brahmin families. ” The inscription thereafter gives 
the successors as 2 Guhila 3, Bhoja 4, Mahendra 5, Naga 6, §Ila 7, 
Apar&jita 8, Mahendra II and 9, K&lablioja. Now while Pandit Gauri- 
jhankar identifies Bappft with Kftlabhoja, we have identified Guha- 
datta the founder of the family with Bappft, on the strength not only of 
tradition but of the two detailed inscriptions at Abu and Chitod. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has given a table of the several genealogies as given in 
five inscriptions at page 275, viz, Atpura dated V.E. 1038 2 Chitod V. E. 
* 335 . 3 Abu V. E. 1342, 4 Bftnapura V. E. 1436 and 5 Kumalgadh V. E. 
1517 ; and in three of these viz. Chitod, Abu and Bftnapura, Bappft is 
given as the founder of'the family, Guhila being given as his son with des- 
ascendants Bhoja, £lla, Kftlabhoja, &c, while in the fifth Kumalgadh Bappft 
is given in place of §11 a and not Kftlabhoja who is given in the fourth 
degree after him. In the first Atpura inscription Bappft’s name has not 
been given at all. But as Bappft is mentioned in the very beginning in 
the Naravfthana inscription dated 1028 i.e., only six years before, it can 
not but be doubted that the Atpura inscription seems to identify Guha- 
datta with Bappft and therefore does not mention him separately. The 
very fact that blessing is invoked on Guhadatta and that he is said to be 
the originator of the famous family of Mewad or Guhila naturally leads to 
the identification of Guhadatta with Bappft. Let us see now what diffi- 
culties stand in the way of this identification inducing Pandit Ganri- 
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nhankar to identify Kftlabhoja with Bappft and let us consider whether 
these difficulties are insuperable. 

The first and foremost difficulty is*that caused by the dates of the 
inscriptions of £lla and Aparftjita two names in this genealogy vis., V. £. 
703 and 718 or A.D. 646 and )i>6i. Since 4 Bappft's probable date of 
acesssion is 730 A.D. and since he was unquestionably on the throne of 
Chitod in 750 A.D., he cannot be taken to be an ancestor of the §Ila of 
646 A.D. or the Apaztjita of 661 A.D. but must be treated as their 
descendant two or three degrees later. But there is nothing in these 
inscriptions of £lla and Aparftjita to show that they are the kings of 
the same name in the Atpura genealogy. They may be Guhila-vamSis .but 
the name Guhila is also one which frequently recurs. For we actually 
find Guhila recurring more than once in the Ch&tsu inscription as 
also Bhatripatta and other names. The real vital question would thus 
be. are these kings Slla and Aparftjita whose inscriptions dated A.D. 646 
and 661 have been found. Guhila’s ancestors or descendants ? 

First we think that Guhila is both a son of Bappft and an ancestor* 
The Chitod and Abu inscriptions distinctly state that Guhila was a son 
of Bappft and Bappft retired in his favour. They also state that the 
family was named Guhilota from him. ZRQ 

cT gfgl Tiars . It does not seem to us proper that these inscriptions 
of so old a date as St. 1332 and 1341 should be disregarded in this 
matter. The expression Guhilagotra-Narendrachandra appearing in the 
Narav&hana inscription dated V. F. 1028 may be explained in two ways ; 
either that Bappft was a moon among kings of the Guhila gotra referring 
to kings after him. surpassing them as the moon surpasses stars, or that 
Bappft was a moon to kings in the Guhilagotra referring to kings before 
him at Nagada born in the family of Guhila bom of the Valabhl king 
Guhasena or of Guhascna himself. There does not appear to us any 
doubt as to the fact of there being two Guhilas, one before Bappft and 
the other a son of Bappft. The previous kings were called Guhilas and 
the subsequent kings Guhilots (Guhilaputrav) Probably this name was 
adopted to distinguish the subsequent kings from the previous kings. 

In this manner practically, there remains no difference between the 
Atpura Inscription of 1034 and the Abu and Chitod inscriptions of 1334 
and 1342. If some kings are omitted in the latter they might have been 
omitted because of their unimportance. The most glaring difference 
arises in the beginning if we take Guhadalta as none else but Guhila in 
the Atpura inscription and therefore Bappft as king Kftlabhoja many 
degrees after him. In our view there is nothing in the first verse of the 
Atpura inscription to prevent us from taking Guhadatta as distinct from 
Guhila; the expression Guhadatta “ the origin of Guhila family ” does not 
necessarily equate Guhadatta with Guhila. The family known subse- 
quently as Guhila family was started by Guhadatta whose son Guhila 
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give hie name to toe fenny. Meiwto toe wordi jayati &i " May he 
triumph” indicate toit totoatotto weft * very «MI king . If Bappft is 
brought down toe tot nd with Klhhhoji whit is it that made 

Oahadatta great eir even Gulfia great? The memorable exploit of Bappi 
m founding aw independent kingdom at Chbod goes not to the founder 
of toe fimrfty bat to a descends* t m&y dfegtem betow 11! 

Bai Bahadur Ganritoankar hm seen toss Meet and tries to show that 
GtoSa dm Guhadatta was h fr * — R an i ttna t rio as king whose coin has 
been towed dear Agra fedkato* that his rale exten d ed as far as that 
place (p. 2*3). These coins wave towed as many as 2000 and could not 
have been taken there from tflewad bet they must have been current 
there as is intoned by Caitytte himself toe editor (Cvanmgham’s Archeo- 
logical Survey Report Voi. IV p. 95 >- We have retoned to this volume 
<md find that this Otthila in Cazlylle's opinion could not .be the Guhila 
of the Xtpura inscription. If &la and Apart jita are taken ' to be h» 
descendants as Ganritoankar takes them, the date of Guhila falls some- 
where about A.D. 59S. (Wejnust remember that in this line we cannot fcse 
tile 20 years average but only about 12 years and deducting 48 years for 
4 generations from 646 A.D. we come to 598 A.D.) . Prattpavard&T^a was 
a great king in Northern India at this time and the Maukhari family of 
Kanauj was also very powerful and hence Guhila could not have extend- 
ed his sway as far as Agra. If we take 20 years average and more and 
throwing back Guhila fifty .years place him somewhere about 540 A.D. he 
cannot be distinct from Guhila or Guhasena of the Valabhl family him- 
self. In fact Caxilyle himself suggests this when he observes. “ Up- 
wards of 2000 coins were dug up at Agra in 1869, all bearing an inscrip- 
tion in an ancient western form of the Sanskrit character which I read 
plainly as 'Guhila Sri* or 'Sri Guhila.* These might possibly be coins of 
Sri Gohidit or Guhila, the founder of the Guhilot dynasty of Mewar of A.D. 
750, if it were not that the Characters which compose the inscription on 
these Ooins appear to me to be of too ancient a form for such a late date. 
Could these coins then possibly be attributable to the earlier Gohila or 
Grahfiditya or Guhtditya of the same race the son of £utiditya of the ex- 
pelled dynasty of Valabhl or SatuAshtra, the exact date of whose reign is 
not certain but who probably lived about the sixth century of the Christian 
era.** Valabhl or Saurfishtra history was not well elucidated in the days 
of Cerilyle, but it is to be r e membe re d that he thought that the com 
wps as old as the sixth century and was attributable to the first Guhadatta 
the origiator of the Guhilot branch. We now know for certain that 
Guhasena ruled from 539 to 369 A T*, and that he was an indepednent 
king having declared his independence of the Gupta empire which was then 
dying. He or his son a Guhila may very probably have extended his 
sway as far as.Agra in the moribund state of the Gupta empire, and before 
the Vardhanas or the Maukharis had become powerful. It seems, there- 
fore, very probable that there were two Guhilaa who were famous, cod' 
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p ramdtng B.fpft«adtk.oti»r Joto w to fttmvta. Mb ton; It ia Uwrafote 
poro lt h to «qUa tfco Im cripti o a of W> aad Apaa pjtta aa tfcoaa of two 
ktap p»oadi«f Bappiaad to hold that* the 4d» and ApuKJita mm tt ro w d 
in the Xtpoca ioocdpthmaaedeaoMdaotaof Bappt. 

It la uaamug ta afwrt here to the ChKtaa tp a tri p ti oB apaia aa it 
malm maati m of the Crtihr oaafa and aa it la looked ape aa the 
•ano GatUa wUa aa that of Mewed. Mow tlua inwripti e n fives 
<2 Utigs from Bhatripatfa '** foHowa i fMaabhata, a Upeadcabhata. 
3 Guhila, 4 DhaaUau 3 Auka. 6 KriihairtU. 7 Sanaluuasgaaa. 8 Haulm* 
tfija. 9 Guhila, 10 Bhatta is Bttktitya and 12 Vigrahaxftja. Kow with 
regard to Hanhaiftja it is stated that “he conquered kings in the north and 
presented with great devotion honee to Bhoja.” This evidences not only 
that he was a feudatory of Bhoja, bat also shows that ids date mast bo 
somewhere about 840 A.D., Bhoja being property identified by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarhar with the Bhoja PratihSia of the Imperial line of Kanatij. Now 
if ie orant back eight generations to Bhatfipa^fa the first king, his date 
comes to be somewhere about (840-160) O80 A.D. Mow this clearly takes 
him some generations before Bappft himself of 750.A.D. whereas the first 
Bhatyipatta of the Guhilot dynasty given in Atpura inscription is 6 gener- 
ations after even Kftlabhoja soujjht to be identified with Bappft. Bhatyi- 
patta is therefore a name which appears both before and after Bappft, in 
the Guhiig vamfa. His Guhila vamfa is, therefore, different from the 
vamftagiven in the Atpura inscription for we find no Bhatyipafta-between 
Guhadatta or Guhila and Kftlabhoja. It is therefore certain that the 
Guhilavamfa of which the ChSteu inscription makes mention is a vamfa 
which preceded 686 A.D. and leads us to the same Guhila vamfa of which 
Slla and Aparftjita of 646 A.D. may have been members and which wa» 
started by Guhila or Guhasena of the Valabhl dynasty. The Guhila 
vamfa mentioned therein cannot be started by the Guhila of the 
Atpura inscription as seems to be taken by Gaurishankar (p. 283). 

The second difficulty (which also presented itself before Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar and which led him to identify Bappa with Khommftpa 
son of Kfilabhoja) is presented by the shortness of the average 
reign per king which we get if we identify Guhadatta with Bappft. 
Bappft’s reign ended in 763 A.D. and if we regard §Ila and 
Aparftjita as kings subsequent and different from those whose 
inscriptions have been found, since Bhatyipafta II, whose inscription has 
been found dated 1000 V.E. or 943 A.D. is- the sixteenth decendant 
from Guhila, we get for 15 intervening reigns a period of 180 yean or an 
average of about is yean per reign. This is very short and Bhandarkar 
would identify Bappa with Khommftpa I, taking aa average of 20 or 
22 yean. But as we have said before, to overhaul a regular genealogy 
manly for the purpose of recurring the usual average is not proper. For 
we actually see that the average for the next 4 or 3 reigns is even tom than 
what we have obtained. For gaktikum&ra'a inscription is dated 1038 
V.S. and Bhatyipafta H*s 1000 V.E. During 38 Jean we have four feigm 
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or an average of 9 yean according to the Atpura inscription itself. ' On 
the other hand if we identify Ktlabhoja with Bgppt whose accession date 
is 734 A.D. and take SXla whose inscription of 646 A.D. hsa been found 
as his ancestor in the Atpura line, we have only three kings before him and 
we shall have-to assign about 88 years for three reigns giving an average 
of about 30 years ; which Pandit Gaurishankar thinks is not unbelievable 
from the reigns of Akbar, Jehangir and Shahjahan. But if long reigns 
are not uncommon, short reigns are also not uncommon ; for example, the 
Peishwas ruled for about xoo years only and were x Balaji, 2 Bajirao, 3 
Nanasaheb, 4 Madhavrao, 5 Narayanarao, 6 Savai Mahdhavrao and 7 
Bajirao II in all 7 which gives us an average of about 14 years. It is there- 
fore not proper to distrust- genealogies for the averages which they givo 
and reject evidences of ancient inscriptions merely to secure any parti- 
cular average without any further reason. 

It may perhaps be suggested that if Guhadatta in the disputed verse 
of the Atpura inscription be taken to be distinct from Guhila as .we do, he 
with 2 Guhila, 3 Bhoja, 4 Mahendra and 5 Naga may be taken to precede 
Slla, supposing him to be the £lla of the inscription of St. 703 or A.D. 646 
and supposing Vila's reign began about 640 A.D., by about xoo years at 
20 years' per reign and hence Guhadatta may be identified with Guhasena 
of the Valabhl dynasty whose reign began about 539 A.D. The same result 
follows if the pediree down to K&labhoja identified with Bappt whose 
reign began about 734 A.D. be taken as we have x Guhadatta, 2 Guhila, 

3 Bhoja, 4 Mahendra, 5 Naga, 6 Slla, 7 Apar&jita and 8 Mahendra II or 
8 reigns which at 23 years per reign will take us back 200 years i. e., to 
334 A.D. 9. to the date of Guhasena of the Valabhl dynasty. This in 
tact would not be unwelcome in one way as the Atpura inscription would 
properly begin with a praise of that king of the Valabhl family from whom 
the Atpura branch has always been believed to have been sprung. It 
is not quite certain whether Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar looks upon Guhila 
or Guhadatta of the Atpura inscription as identical with the Guhasena 
of the Valabhl dynasty. He probably looks upon that Guhadatta as 
some Guhila yet unidentified whose coins were found near Agra. But even 
if he or any one identifies this Guhadatta with Guhasena of the Valabhl 
dynasty, we yet think that this identification, plausible and acceptable 
plough it may be, does not satisfy the requirements of the case. For 
in the first place there is then no mention in the Atpura inscription of 
Bappt whose great exploit in acquiring Chitod was memorable. His name 
even is not mentioned nor a&6 this exploit against the name of Ktlabhoja, 
nor any blessing invoked on him at the beginning of the inscription or in 
the middle. It was impossible to ignore BappE or his great exploit alto- 
gether in the Atpura inscription of V. E. 1038 when we know that only 
6 yean before in the Naravthana inscription Bappt is mentioned by that 
name and he is described there as the most illustrious of the Guhila kings. 
Secondly the epithet “ Anandapuravinirgata " cannot apply to Guhasena 
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o! Valabhi. for Valabhi is not yet shown to have had this name also. 
Anandapura is the name of many towns and notably of Vadnagar and had 
Guhadatta been taken to be a Brahmin come from Vadnagar, it would 
have applied to him properly. But as it is certain that Guhadatta 
was not a Brahmin and had not come from Vadnagar, the expression 
“ come from Anandapura or Nagada ” would well apply to BappS. 
who going from that capital conquered Chi tod. Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar in his usual way ignored the word 1 tad * used in the Chitorgadh 
inscription (p. 170 Bengal R. A. S. New series Vol. V) when he 
translates the line jly&d &c. as 11 May Anandapura be victorious which 
shines” &c., whereas the translation ought to have been “ May that 
Anandapura be victorious, ” meaning thereby the Anandapura des- 
cribed in the previous verso (8) vis. N&gahrada. There is not the 
slightest doubt (see Bhav. Insc. p. 74. 75 ) that this verse in the 
Chitorgadh inscription clearly states that the vipra BappS came 
fcom Anandapura alias N&gahrada. It is well known that Ananda- 
pura is the name of more than one town and N&gahrada is one 
of these. Bappft 's coining from Vadanagar is neither contemplated by 
the Chitod Ins. of V. E. 1332 nor by the Atpura inscription. There- 
fore, we maintain that the epithets ‘come from Anandapura or Nagaday’ 
is an epithet which can well apply to Bapp& alone who from thence 
conquered the fortress of Chitod. It would not apply to Guhasena of 
Valabhi at all nor to any other Guhila who may have ruled in Nagada 
itself. The word * vinirgata * shows that the man originally came from 
one place and went to another and hence applies to Bapp& properly 
who went from Nagada to Chitod. Similarly the epithet * viprakulft- 
nandana * applies to Bapp& appropriately. The word is no doubt us*d 
for the suke of alliteration (Anandapura and Anandana) but the epithet 
• delighter of Brahmin families * refers to the highly religious tendencies 
of Bappft, to his devotion to Brahmins and ascetics. Hence we think that 
the line is an appropriate description of Bappft and it would be absurd 
to think that the Atpura inscription giving the whole Mewad dynasty 
spoke not a word about Bappft or his great exploit. It seems, there- 
fore, proper to hold that in this introductory verse we have a descrip- 
tion of Bappft and putting together the Nftravfthana, the Atpura and 
the Chitod inscriptions, we may believe that Guhadatta or Bappft was 
the greatest monarch of the family and hence was looked upon as the 
founder and that Guhila was bis son. 

It remains to consider how the name Guhadatta in this verse 
may have been used for Bappft. We have stated that Bappft was 
Us usual name and not given to him fts founder of the family 
(p, 76). But it is possible that he may have had another name in 
con yom uica with his family tradition and that name might have 
bug Guhadatta Which is specially mentioned in this Atpura inscrip- 
tion to show his fftmily connection. Bappft according to our view 
belonged to a ^branch family from the Valabbl family reigning at 
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Ni|idt and according to the Raisagar inscription dstaifed there th» 
kings of this Guhila vamia called themselves hjr wan ending to 
Aditya. These names from the hegianing aso given thneete a* * Did- 
mlditya, 2 ivtditya, 3 Haradatta, 4 SujssMiiys, 5 ff— ts khffittps, 
6 nr— 4 *** 4 7 Siiditya, 8 KeshavUdltya, 9 W g Mgt) ^*» BhOfp- 
ditya, 11 Devtditya, 12 Asaditya, 13 KUah he jldit ya. 14 GahftdHye. 
« Hum are the 14 Aditya* ’* so says the Rstssgsr inscription and “ the 
eldest son of the last was Bsppa ** (Bhav. Ins, p. 130). Now probably 
these an imaginary names bat the name SUditya occurs t h a s s to and 
the jouHpti«" found dated 703 V. E. is of one &Hditya and not of 
§IU (see Report Western circle for 1909 P- 4 * referred to by Dr. D. R. 
W.MAA.T TimHm Antiquary XXXIX). It must be borne in mind 
that Die tradition* is that the Valabhi ldngs separating from Valabhl 
men called for 14 generations by names ending in Aditya and these 
names an given with Aditya at the end. When from Bappt and Us 
eo n Guhila a new branch began, so to say, the names never used Aditra 
at the end and accordingly we find in the Atpnra inscription no name 
Mining in Aditya. The §!la, therefore, mentioned therein may be 
fav«n to be different from the Slliditya whose inscription of V. E. 
703 has been found. But what we cUefly draw the attention of the 
reader to here is that the last name among the fourteen is Guhiditya. 
We also find that in one or two names the word Aditya is changed into 
datta probably for the sake of easy pronunciation. It is, therefore, 
natural that Bappfc may have had a name in the beginning ending in 
Aditya itself, softened into datta ;-may we even think that Guhfidatta 
in this first verse of the Atpura inscription stands fey Guhiditya and is 
used in this form to suit the exigency of the metre. Bappi was prac- 
ti -ally the last and the greatest of the Aditya kings of Napada and 
having conquered the famous Chitod fortress and established himself 
in t])e sovereignty of the Moris, he became the starter of a new line of 
Mfig a which became known through GuUla, his son and successor. 
Such is our view of this verse and this inscription and we place it before 
the reader with some diffidence, differing as we do from the visw of 
Gaurishankar Ojha. We may state in the end again that we are not 
justified in giving up the Atpura inscription of V. E. 1033 as amplified 
by the Abu and Chitod inscriptions of V.E. 1332 and 1341 and as 
repeated again in the BUnapura Inscription V. E. ^1496 which tersely 
'"'gives the genealogy as follows 1 Sri Bappi 2 &i Guhila g’Bhoja 4 
Mahendra 5 €lla 6K&labhoja 7 Bhatfipafta 8 Slnka Ac. It must be 
pointed out that if later inscriptions change the order .a little, they 
are to be corrected by previous inscriptions. The rule of Pflrva- 
prtmlpya applies forcibly to inscriptions also but unless statements 
in inscriptions are.unbelievable or contradicted by older inscriptions, 
they must be believed. Hence wf.are not prepared to identify Bappi 
either until KUabhoja or with K&ommlpabnt place him at tbs head 
ot the genealogy given by the Atpura inscription. . . 
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Note — RECENT RESEARCH AND THE LIGHT IT THROWS 
ON THE HISTORY OP THIS PERIOD. 

i 

Professor Velankar of Wilson College, Bombay has recently dis- 
covered a coppcr-platc grant made by a Sil&h&ra king of Thana in Saka 
915 or A.D. 993, which will shortly bo published by him, but which we 
have had an opportunity of inspecting before publication ; and we were 
surprised to find therein not only a complete genealogy of the Rishtra- 
kfitas of Malkhed, who were the overlords of these Sil&hiras of Thana 
. but a correct reflection of the political condition of India in the tenth 
century A.D. It must be remembered that this grant was made after 
the fall of the Rftshtrakfita dynasty in about 974 A.D., and the grant* 
actually contains expressions of sorrow over the destruction of Ratta- 
rijya by Tailapa. This clearly shows how the rule of the Rtshtrakfifas 
was popular even among the feudatory chiefs ; for who would be disposed 
to deplore the downfall of their overlords after the destruction of their 
power ? The genealogy given in this copper-plate grant, of the R&shtia- 
kfltas does not differ from the one we have given. Thus we are assured 
that the genealogy .hitherto accepted is substantially correct. The grant 
highly extols king Krishna, grand-father of Kakkala in whose reign the 
Rlshtrakfita power came to an end and declares that his sovereignty was 
accepted by the whole of India from the Himalaya to Ceylon and from 
the western to the eastern ocean. As this eulogy comes from a grant 
«*do by an entirely different line of kings and after the loss of their 
power by the Rlshtrakfitas, it may be taken to be based on substantial 
truth. In the following ftloka* the exact political condition of India at 
this time is portrayed. " The Chola trembled with fear and the lord of 

flsrta: wf dwnm mfcrr 1 
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It a ay bt noted that Gajapati and Hayapati bwant la later tiau. 
bffldUtfytHtw ofctetaia Hawof Hap. 
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elephants slipped into the ravine* of the Cange*. The lord of hone* was 
sorely troubled while Andhra took refog* in moon tain hole*. The king 
of the Ptpdyas was foiled and the king* of maritime countries took to the 
sea. When XgiShpa took the field, all kings lost the colour of their faces." 
We recognise here the power of the Cholas Just rising, while the lord of 
elephants sms the king of Bengal and the lord of horses sms the king of 
Kaaauj. We have already, noted that Kanauj was strong in cavalry and 
Bengal in elephant force. Andhra and Ptgdya were the next important 
kingdoms in India but fast declining as we shall see in the next volume. 
It is not strange, therefore, to conceive that the supreme posrer of 
K(iShpa the nth RUhtrakUta king was felt all over India. 

The Bhadftna grant of the same Sillhlra king has already been pub- 
. lished in Ep. Ind. III. (p. 357) and contains similar expressions of regret 
over the fall of the Rlshtrakttta kingdom. But it is dated four years 
later vis., 997 A.D. and though it extols the power of the same Kjrishpa 
and gives the whde line of the RlshtrakUtas, it does not contain the above 
quoted verse about Krishpa and hence the importance of the earlier 
grant. 

In these grants as in some others, the kingdom of the RlshtrakUtas is 
distinctly called Rattarljya and Ratta means clearly the Mlxfithaa. 
The latter word came into use generally hereafter. The Rattarljya men- 
tioned in the Skanda Part pa is this very kingdom of the RlshtrakUtas 
and Skanda PurUpa therefore cannot have been composed before their 
role i . before 730 A. D. 


II. PratUiara Use. 

II. Rai Bahadur Gauxi&ankar Ojha has recently published a new 
Pratihtra inscription which adds a further king to the Pritihlra genea- 
logy named MhhendrapUa II. (See Pratlpgadh Inscription Ep. Ind. 
XIV p. 1 8a). The Inscription is dated 1003 (A.D. 948) as the figure is 
read' by Pandit Gaurishankar and it recites the whole genealogy fregn 
Itoharaja Devaiakti, giving the mother of each king and his favourite 
deity as usual. The genealogy of the Pmtihlra Imperial line given at 
page sty does not give MahsndrapUa II who makes this Pratlpgadh 
grant and who is Mated therein to be a son of Vinlyakaplla. Now 
the Khajuraho inscription of Yaiovarman (Ep. Ind. I) speaks of Haya- 
pati DsvapUa am of Hsrambaptla; and this DevapUa is considered to 
be the same DevapUa spoken of in the Siyadoni Inscription (Ep. Ind. I) 
of Sam vat uo§ or A.D. 948 as meditating on the feet of Kshitiplla. Brit 
ftadlt GauMmakar thinks that these two can not be the same pessons 
as Hayapati is not a tMa of the Pritihlra kings of Kanauj. However. 
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on this point we may be certain that by 'Hayapati only kings of KaaanJ 
are meant. As we have already shown, they were, even according to the 
accounts of Arab travellers, strong in cavalry and we find in the above 
$Ulhfira grant the word Vfijlta used clearly with reference to the king of 
Kanauj. Hence though Kanauj kings had not the title ‘ hayapati/ nor 
did they call themselves so, other kings and their documents described 
them usually as 1 lords of horses ’ much as the Rishtraklltas called the 
Fratihiras Gurjaras though the latter did not call themselves so. We may, 
therefore, feel sure that the Hayapati Devap 81a son of Herambepila 
spoken of in the Khajuraho inscription from whom the image of Vaikuntha 
was obtained by Yafovarman is the same Devap&la spoken of in the 
Siyadoni inscription as son of Shitip&la and ruling from Kanauj. The 
genealogy which Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha gives on the supposition that 
the Devapftlas are different need not, therefore, be considered. But the 
genealogy which he gives on the supposition that the two are one must 
be given here, and it is as follows. 

VII Mahendrapftla I 
(903. 909 A. D.) 


II 


IX Bboja II- X MahlpUa, or KahitipUa 

910 alias HerunbapUa or Vlrdyakaplla 

9*7» 93* 94 * 


a 



Mahendra.pt la II XII Devaptla XIII Vijayaptla 

94d 948 9do 

XIV BKJyaptla 
torS 

We may, however, add two observations. It is possible that Maben- 
draptla may be another name of Devaptla himself as the date 946 is very 
near 948 a certain date of Devaptla ; and Mahendra is only an amplifica- 
tion of Deva. Secondly, a difficulty is farther presented by the fact that 
the Khajuraho inscription above noted and dated Samvat ion or 934 
A. D. ends with the expression " In the reign of Vlntyakaptla” as stated 
at page 12 * of this volume. We have there stated that the ChandeHas 
still nominally recognised the snserainty of Vintyakptla alias M a hlp t la 
who was then dead. But If we believe that this was a reference to a living 
Vlntyakaptla on the throne of Kanauj also acknowledged as emperor, . 
libs the .last Mogul emperor acknowledged by the Martthas and the En- 
glish, we’ shall have to suppose that Devaptla had a son named Vlntyaka. 
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pAto who was oa the throne of Kanauj in 934 AJ>. and who after n abort 
trigs was succeeded by his unde Vijayapila whose certain data it 960 
A.D. ton the Kajor inscription of Mathanadevn (Ep. lad. IH). Until 
further light is thrown on this part of the Bratihlra genealogy by toll 
epignphic records, we may, however, accept the genealogy .as proposed 
by Rai Bahadur Gaorlshankar. 

It is important to add that Mahendrapftla II signs the grant as §rivi> 
.layiiia or simply Vidagdha. This epithet, might lead to his possible 
identification with Dovap&la. No record of Devapftla has yet been 
found. Smith in his table of Pr&tih&ra documents in J. R. A. S. 1909 p. 33. 
only refers to the Siyadoni and the Khajuraho inscriptions for evidence 
of Devapftla. It would be interesting to find what epithet Devapfila 
foul taken for signature on documents as the custom appears to be with 
ail Pratihba emperors. 

' III. Panunara Line. _ 

The above Ptatftpgadh inscription (Ep. Ind. XVI) has caused another 
riddle, and that about the Param&ras of DUr. A sun temple probably 
bqjlt nt Fratftpgadh by a C h fth a mftna Chief Indiaiftja was granted 
a village at his request by one Mftdhava son of Dftmodara who calls 
himself Mahastmanta and Mahftdandanftyaka in Ujjatn under Sri vidag- 
dha (Mahendrapftla II). And the grant is made at Ujjain and signed by 
both Mftdhava and Sri vidagdha. It is not dated, yet its date must be 
somewhere about the date of the previous document vis., A.D. 946. Now 
this Shows that Malwa with its capital Ujjain was still under 
Kanauj. But we have held that Kfishpa had founded the power of 
the Faramftras in Malwa and at Ujjain already in about 910 A.D. (p. 119) ; 
how could Mftdhava then be a Viceroy of the Kanuaj Fratihftras about 
94$ A.D. ? Of course this in one way confirms our view that the Para- 
mftras had not come to Malwa before Krishpa of 910 A.D. But it goes 
to show that eved Krishna must be put later or that Mftdhava was allowed 
to pose as Viceroy of the Fratihftras in Ujjain, While Krishna was 
vfctually his own master. The suzerainty of decaying empires is often 
seen acknowledged by habit or for the satisfaction of people, before it 
is finally disowned. Even the English for long acknowledged the 
^overlordahip of the Mogul emperor over Bengali though they were its real' 
masters and bad merely for people’s satisfaction leased its Diwani ton 
the Emperor of Delhi. 


IV. Rashtrakuta Line. 

la a recent Rftshtiakftta record published in Ep. Ind. XIV. p. 105, 
Dr. Sukthankar following Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar • says that Krishna 
s ucceeded Daatid u rga by natural succession and not by uprooting him as 
surmised by Rest too the Baroda grant. We have referred to this 
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contro ve rsy at page Z45 of this volume and stated at the end of the para 
that we may accept the story of Dantidurga being uprooted by Kfishpa 
though given in one grant only. Mr. Sukthankar in publishing thjs 
new inscription of Kfishpa I, dated laka 694 or A. D. 772 says that 
as Kyishpa himself says, nothing wrong about Dantidurga, the story of 
his getting into evil ways and his eventual supression may be disbeliev- 
ed. We think after looking into the several documents that the story 
may be accepted with some variation. The Baroda grant which is dated 
8za A. D. i. #*t only 40 years later cannot be set aside altogether. There 
can be no reason why a false statement should have been made so shortly 
after Kjishpa. Any statement in an inscription should be given its due 
weight unless we can show how an erroneous idea might have arisen. 
Now this account may very easily have been forgotten in later times or 
may have been omitted from a sense of propriety. The Kard& grant 
which is dated 972 A.D. may have made, after 200 years, the mistaken 
statement that Dantidurga left no issue since his uncle Kjrispa succeeded 
him and we may believe that Dantidurga left behind him a son who was 
ill-behaved and who consequently was set aside by his powerful unde 
Kjishpa. The words in the Baroda grant are wide enough to admit 
thi» possibility; flNfFfodTtf * 03 + ST* 

mentions only a Vamftya or a person to whom inheritance goes and may 
indude a son of Dantidurga. This indeed lays down a good maxim vis : 
that any rightful heir, if he is unfit to govern by his licendous behaviour 
should be set aside by the next heir for the benefit of the family 
We see that this was done at the very next step; for we are told that 
Kfishpa's elder son Govinda was immersed in sensual pleasures and was 
therefore set aside by his younger brother Dhruva (Deoli grant). In fact 
a battle was fought between them according to the Paithan grant (Ep. 
Ind. III. p. 167) which states that Dhruva defeated his brother Govinda 
though assisted by K&nchi, Ganga, Vengi and M&lava. This also shows 
that outsiders are ready enough to interfere in intemedne quarrels ; but 
it also shows that the Rajputs who came to the front about this period 
were men of strong moral fibre and the people also sided with virile and 
well-conducted daimants. It may, in short/ be accepted that though 
Dantidurga was not himself ill-behaved nor was himself uprooted by 
Kfiahpa, his son most probably was from the Baroda grant.* 


• The several records of the Rfishfraktl^as in order of date are as follows : 

I The recently published Bhandak plates of Kpshpa I (Ep. In. XIV 
772 A.D. 2. Paifhan grant (Ep. In. III. 167) of 794 A.D. 3. Baroda grant 
(lad. Ant. XII. p. 162) of 8x2 A.D. 4. Bagumra grant (Ind. Ant. XII. 
p. 187) of 867 A.D. 5. Alas plates of Govind III. (Ep. Ind. VI. p. .*09) 
and Samangad plates (ditto) of. .....7. Kardi grant (Ind. Ant. XII. 

p. 267) of 973 A.D. etc. 
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V. Mil of Bongofc 

Ur. Bannerji has republished the smagftchhi grant of Vigrahaplla 
ni. which had been half published by Kidham years ago. In the pro* 
sort edition of the grant (Ep. Ind. XV. p. 295) we get the same genealogy 
of the Alas with an additional name Jayapftla who is said to be a son of 
V&kp&la, brother of DharmapOla. (See genealogy given at page 143 of 
this v olume. ) His son was Vigrahap&la I, who is mentioned in this genear 
logy which onwards is the same. It may further be noted that the donor 
of this grant Vlgrahapila III, is distinctly said to be a Buddhist 

VI. Malkhed. 

I recently visited Malkhed (not Mftlkhed) which is identified with 
tttayakheta the capital of the RIshfrakUfas of the Deccan. I found 
no trace of any large city described as “ vying with the city of gods. ” 
Nor can a city exist here for the K&ngini river which runs by Malkhed, 
though large, runs dry in the hot season and in Malkhed itself there are 
no wells ; nor can there be any as the ground is rocky and the rock appears 
to be very deep. The only thing which seems favourable is that there is 
an extensive fort at the confluence of a large stream with the K&ngini 
river on a natural eminence ; which, standing in a vast plane country 
must have commanded It in ancient days when there was no canon. 
The present fort is, however, said to have been built by a Mahomedan 
Sardar, named Mujaffar and hence called Mujafiar Kilft. The fort is an 
extensive one and the present Jagirdar resides therein and the vast 
space inside the fort can contain a population of about 5000 souls. It is 
foil of debris but there is a remnant of a Jain sanctuary and also a 
Vaishnava Muth of about the thirteenth century. Oral tradition states 
that Mujaffar obtained the place from a Jain chief by stratagem. It is 
likely that there might have been an old fort at the place and Mujaf- 
far only rebuilt it. And that fort like the fort of Rayagad built by 
£ivaji and made his capital might have been selected by the R&shtra- 
kfitas as a strong commanding place, for their capital, even without a 
large city outside it.* The statement of an Arab traveller that the capital 
was surrounded by mountains is no doubt inapplicable to Malkhed as the 
place is situated in a perfectly plain country. But if we can believe that 
the word mountains in the translation is incorrect and in the original 
"Arabic, the word is merely "rocky ground* then the description is 
correct as the ground in and about Malkhed is entireky stony and unfit 
for movements of cavalry. The fort can be held or attacked by infantry 
alone. Taking all these facts into consideration I think, however, that 
the identification of Mftlkhed with M&nyakheta is still problematical. 

* In andam times, a stong fort was the das qua non of capaiftai 
ootedty. 

Bmd oj Vd. //. 
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internal— bad effects of— 235. 
—invasions, stopped 256L 
—rale characteristics of— examples 
and inference therefrom 3X9f. 


G 

Gtjanaka— extent of— fabulous 39, 

41. 

Ga&ga King 146. 

Gtngeyadeva, son of Kokkaladeva 
—date of — 136. 

Garga— explanation of— in Angi- 
rasa stock 58f. 

— descent of — 58. 

Gaura 23. 

Gama 24ft 

—identical with Gujar 25. 

Ganger— Bengal— extent of 39**- 
— defa — Thanesar 69. 

Gaugap&da— commentator on Sin- 
khya KArika 214. 

Gaurishankar Ojha 122 , 332f» 338. 

338B 34 5 * 348 , 330 . 33 a . 

—views of and authorities relied 
upon by— on Bappa R&wai— 

332ff. 

Gautama 568. 

Gautamiputra Satakarpi, a itdra 
47 . 

Geetoe 6. 

Gehdts 4. 

Genealogies not proper to distrust 
for averages 345L 


Ghaghaga or sncci 

Mupgxija— date 08—1x5. 
Ghlrwar 8, 55, 124. 

Gibbon 3, xa. 

Gifts and taxes for temples 236ft 
Gohila 23. 

Gohilaputra 23. 

Gongas 8. 

GopOla Avanti xoa. 

—descendant of Pratihlra Pile 
dynasty— and evidence thereof 

-Jtf. 

— the elected Emperor, capital and 
exploits of — 139. 

— Kshatriya and a Buddhist— ae» 
count, exploits and date of — 139L 
Gop&la II son and successor of 
Rajyapila 141. 

Gopendra 93. 

Gotra — Bhftradv&ja 14. 

Gotras borrowed from Purohits— 
theory of— 50 ; this theory a mis* 
conception 5ofi. 

— by descent and not by disciple- 
ship, instances 52L 
—eight— according to Baudhtyana 
56. 

— four — according to Mbh. and 
Pravaz&dhyfts 56. 

— history of— of Solar and Lunar 
races 56L 

—mention of— necessary 51* 
—mention of— by Rajputs useless 
3*. 

—of Brahmins, Kshatriyas and 
Vaishhyas— why the sdtaitf 54. 
—of MarSthn Kshatriya families 

331* 

—-of Modern Rajputs with Gotras 
of their Purohits 35. 

—of the Rajputs 498. 

Gotra and Prfcvar 56ft 
—minute examination 06—56 ft 
-system*— benefit of 4gf. 
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Goftns-ceasana of theory of Vi- 
jtfnefvara about 53. 

Gotta Riehi founder of the family 
examples 87. 

Gotta RUhi and Pravara Rishi, 
latest view of— 36 
—relation of and difference bet- 
ween 57. 

—rule in frauta sUtras and author’s 
interpretation of it yfff. 

— flofca in Mahibhirata on 56. 

— Varishfha 14. 

COvmd I X44. 

Govlnd II son and successor of 
Kfishpar&ja^-some facts of— X43L 
Govind III 107, 119, 140. 

— Jagatuizga, Dhurva Nirtpama's 
son and successor— exploits and 
account of— Z46f. 

Govind IV 154. 

Govindtftja — successor of Indra. 
Ill— confusion about him in 
different plates and account and 
date of him 150. 

Grant Als of Yuvax&ja Govind II 
145* X71. 330. 

—1 Amlgicchi of VIgraharija III 

*40- 

-rBhagumrt Z05. 

— i Balavarman 106. 

— Baroda 145. 

— Bh adi n by a filihtra king 330. 
— BhUgur 834. 

— Bhigalpura 140ft. 

—Copperplate by a Silfchlra king of 
Thana— political condition des- 
cribed in— 34pf . 

— Daulpuxt of Bhoja— contents of 
the seal there on— zo8f. 

— Dighwa Dubauli by Mahendra- 
pftla zo6 f ago.— contents of the 
seal of— xo8L 

— Khardi 120. 1472.— date of and 
—inference from xjx. 
of karkaxftja dated 8x2,-276. 


Grant— Kavi X46. 

— Khlreptfana 147# * 49 *. 

— KhalimpurU of DhanapUa 139I 
— Mklwi 234. 

— Navasiri X48f, xgaf. 

— Faifban of Govind III 171, 334. 
— RidhanpUra Z45f. 

— Samangadh 145.— date of and 
inference from 144. 

— Sangali 176.— date of 149L 
— Sarvan&tha Mahlp&la— date of 
said inferences from — 141. 

— Vani Dipdori 146. 

— Wardhi 144 ff, 175. 

Grierson Dr. 12, X72f, 263, 280, 

293. 294- 

— extracts from writings of— on 
Indian languages etc. i33f. 
Gpstmada — story of— 60. 
Guhtdatta 83. 

— distinct from Guhila and identi- 
fied with Guhasena of Valabhl— 
result thereof not satisfying the 
requirements 346L 
—name— how used for Bappft 347** 
Guhasena 73. 

Guhila 53, 346ff. 

— son of Bappa 79. 

Guhilots 8, 23I, 26. 30. 33, 69ft. 

83. 90. 

— are they foreigners' 83s. 
—Kings— comparative genealogy of 
— 8if. 

—line— virtues of— 77. 

—story of— Tof . 

—theory of— some extracts from 
—83, 

Gujazs— 8. zof, X7, 25, 27 , 292* 

— characters and profession aft— xo. 
—not foreigners 31. 

— PrtUqrit for Gaurs 23. 

Gujarati Language 33L 
Gujaxttra 4of. 

Gup&4hya 279. 

Guptas 3, 
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Gupta Empire 9. 

Gurjars 9, 83.1 
—of BhinmllOp. 

Gfivaka 94. 

—compared with Bappt 93! 

— first great king of Chauhkns of 
Sambhar according to Hartha 
stone Inscription gaf. 

Gfivaka II son of Chandrarftja 
94 . 96 . 

H 

FUUJaa of Bondikofa 16. 

Hleala plates 106. 

Kaihaya Keyurvarsba 14. 

— Sahaaiftrjuna — Aryan 30. 

— Record 50. 

Haihayas not MIeehchhas 30. 
—origin and territory of — 134. 
Hamira 70. 

Hammira Kfcvya — story of origin of 
Chauttns and Pushkara lake in 
14 . 97 . 

Harbilas §&rad 92. 

Harif Chandra 96, 27a. 

Harivamia 30. 

Hariy8la4i. 

Hanha 1, 29, ror, 124,148, 154, 18a. 
— BUa, son and successor of 
Mughatufiga 136. 

—eon and successor of Rthila — 
account of— 125. 

—Siva, family deity of 93. 
Harshacharita 29, 44!, 103, 133. 
Ifaiaha — Empire of 138. 

Htritata 23, 23. 

H&ritas 39. 

HKrita 73, 96. 

Hindu India, beg inn i n g of— if. 
Hlndns, against amalgamation 31. 
— ton belief in Metempsychosis 201 
Hinduism condition of — 248!. 
—prominent feature of— a. 

— gad tolerance 109. 


Hieun 1taa( 4. 28, 37. 39. 45*. 47. 
107, 117, 124* 137, *7*. 206, aiof, 
229.a48.329. 

Hoerule Dr. 283, 293. 

Homer aa, 80. 

Hflla 23, 26. 

— not Hfipa 26. 

Hume 71. 

Hupas 4, 6, 9^ 26, 29f, 3}f, 68f, Sat 
— not Kshatriyaa 26. 

— mentioned aa foreigners 30. 

—not included in 36 families. 30. 

I 

Ibbetson 7. 

Ibn Haukal — extracts from writ* 
Inga of— 166. 

—statement about dress by — 187. 
Ibn Khurdabda — information of 
India by 164. 

—examination of the extract from 
work of— on caste : and its 
identification 178! 

Idto 7a, 73. 

Idols— famous— of India 199, 

Idol worship of Aryans and rm* 
Aryans 198!. 

Idolatry why permitted in Hindu* 
ism and its significance 198!. 
Ikshviku 274ft 289. 

Uliadaa. 

Inima villages — privileges of fiwners 

of— 234** 

India — MeditBval — resemblance and 
difference of— with holy Roman 
- Empire 227. 

— old and new— divisions of 
and different kingdoms in 1361 
— other kingdoms in— from 
800-1000 A.D. 137& 

—why enslaved by foreign ricmina- 
222 * 

Indians— dress of— i* 7 l 
— foodfof 184& 
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Indians— how asserted right at Inscriptions — Dhanflvulha 

charing i king sail —Date count of 116. 

— Mt flash eater* c o m e ancepttona — Eh aMga 7 4 .8^ , 

— noble character towordi foreign- countof xix ; xeaeon of n on— 
an of— i9xf. mention of Kenan) Sorerign til. 

— omamente — of iSyf. — Gawaliar Bhoja ij. 

Indrall— atory of marriage of— 1441 — Valabha Swftmi 235. 

India III— captured Kanauj 106. — fihoja Praiasti — relating to Im- 

Indrachandra 159. perial Pratihlras of Kanauj joft 

Indraitja or Indrtyndha xex. — Haihayas of Cbedi 14. 

Indrutja of Kanauj 140. — Hanha atone 13, 9 iff, >59- inter- 

Indraitja in, — eueceesor of Att- pretation of ex p ress i on in bp 

Iava wh a — e ome facts of— 149. Keilhorn and author — 93. 

Inscriptions— AchaMvara 77, Sx, — relating to ohUiamtnas 30 si 

84ft. — Kalachttri Haihaja 5a. 

— Achalagadh 8a. — -KSnhsri— date of and inference 

— Kappa's legend and intsrpxeta- from 147. 
tion there of 73. — Khtjuxtho xa6fi, 330!. 


—of Afaka 329. 

— Atapuit 788, 8af, 86, 134, 301, 
33»f. 336. 343. 345*. 34*. 

{nation of Terse in 858. 

— Btpaput— Genealogp glean in- 
34*. 

—Bharat Torapa 31. 

—Copperplate of Benares 133. 
—Benares and Bhillauri 103. 
—Benares and Assam 107. 
—Benares of Dhanaga— esaarina- 
tion of contfhts of— 134*. 

— Bhtgalpuit mentioning standing 
amp 224. 

— Bijolia 30, gxff.; translation and 
interpretation of beginning rerse 
’ri 93* 

— BUhauri-oten* 14, 135ft 338. 

— BuchakaH 103I 
—of ohahR^adara of Rantham- 
bhor 9*- 

— chttsu 334, 336; —Examination 
of Ouhila Vamfa in— 345. 

— CUtocogadh 77. **. *4* 3*4« 

— Daulatpuxt and othara— Data af 
113. 


—meat be verified 84. 

— N avastri — Chtluky a 73. 

— Naravfthana, 80, 83, 86f, 177, 
333*. 34*. 

— Marika cava of Gantaml Petra 
$atakarpi 47, 339. 

— NBagupda— date of and inference, 
from — 147, 155. 

— Nityavarsha 332. 

— PUa and BlahtraUfa 163. 

— PKtanlrtyapa 50. 

— Rrattpagadh 330, 352. 

— Pratihlras 29. 

Pra tihlr a pu b l i s hed bp Guuri- 
shankar— diacuarion of genealogp 
therein 330 f. 

— Pehewt — Date of— 139. 

— Rai SKgara 340. genealogy ot 
— king* in— 348. 

—at Rajor 31, 108. 

111 xelibility of— 71. 

— &garatala— of Bhoja .98, 103!. 
e xtra ct about Vatsarftja and it* 
meaning loofi ; 4 veraea in praise 
of MRgabhafa 193. 

— fiytdooi 106, no, 2338, 241. 
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Inscriptions Hwmi-to original]! 
pit 

— Sundarahill ChSchigdeva 92. 
Itihftaa and Puxtpa, tradition ol 
Kshatriyaa 261I 
Itsing— Chinese traveller 218. 


.1 


Jabulisttna 35# 37 - 
Jackson 38. 

Jagannfttha records 160. 
Jagattunga, son of Akaiavarsha— 
account of — 149* 

Jahahnti 41. 

J ain work — translation of and in- 
ference from a verse stating con- 
quest of Kanau] zoz. 
jainism— condition of— 1-248* 

growth of— in different parts 203* 

—not yet prominent Z97. 

Jaipur 24 




Jammu val 55. 
janamejaya 19. 
Jarftsandha zoo. 
Jayachand 68 . 
Jayachandra Z38. 
JayapBla zo 8 . 
—Date of— 157 - 


Jayarftja 93. 

Jayaiakti and Vijayalakti 125. 
jay&plda of Kakota dynasty Z58. 
Jedeja 55. 

J&dhava 23d. 

Jllandhara 40* 

—or Kangrakota kingdom of Tn- 
garta— history of— 158!. 
jejjaka name— derivation and date 
of— Z23. 
jnatt 22, 25. 55 * 

Jflftneivara 330. 

Jogargja, son of Vanartja— date 
of— 11 5 - 


Johnson zz. 

Jusur— kingdom 0 8— 3 ®* 


E 

Kabul kingdoms, history, jsa«sea «d 
kings and dates of 157. 
K achchhamapd ala 40. 
Kachchhavthtas 24!, 55. 

Kakkal— successor of Khotflga— 
account and exploits of— zgz. 
Kakustha or Kakkuka, nephew 
and successor of Ntgabha^a— 
Date of zoo. 

Kakutsa 23, 25. 

Kalachhris of Chedi 2348. 

—branch of Haihayas— extent aw! 

date of I34f. 

— genealogy of— 137* 

— not new branch but old one, Z37. 
—pure Kshatriyaa and Saivas 137 * 
Kalasha 23. 

Kalhapa 22, 159* 

Kali age myth— effect and reasons 
of— 43 * 4 ®*- 

— interpretation of — 47* 

— later than 7th century, 47f • 
Kalinga 103. 

KSlabhoja 80. 

—and Khomm&pa foot-note on 

82. 

— Vila’s successor 79. 
Kilachchhuraka 23. 

K&lahayanjaya 41. 

Kamal&kara Bhafta 3 «- 
Kamalu— date of — 157 * 

Kam&sha 23, 25. 

K&mboja or Kabul 34* 4°» 4*- 
Kftmbojas 30. 

KS mar flpa or Assam— extent of 

40f. 

Kanauj 13, 98ff» 

—Empire — contest for— zoa. 

K anu j Empire— decaying— compa- 
red with Mughal Empire 102. 
Kandiharar— history of kingsdom 
of 158* 

K&ntipura 4Z. 
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Kanva 59, 284^. 

— §af akarpa 284. 

— Ttii oka 284. 

KAnyakubja, or Kanauj— extent of 

39 . 4 *- 

Karka 1 144. 

KarkarAja nephew of Khoftiga 120. 
Karaite, 36^ 40, 42. 

KarattapAla 23, 25. 

Kashmir 40f . 

— history of different dynasties in 

158. 

KAHvapa 56ft. 

KausalyA RAjaputri 44. 

KAthi 25. 

KAtyAyana Laugtksha — stt tra 
from 62. 

Kavinlsa 23ft. 

KeyUrvarsha, brother and successor 
of BAia Harsha — some facts 
of— 136. 

Kayyata 3x2, 314. 

KAyastha caste, one not divided 

X77. 

KhArwars 8. 

Khazar 36. 

Ehizars — character and profession 
of— 10. 

KhemaxAja successor of Vairisi- 
zhiha— date of — 1x5. 

KhommApa sbn of MahAyaka 79k 
KhommAna KAsA 79. 

— validity of— 80. 

Kho£tig&— date and account of 

120 

-g-successor of Kpshpa III — 
account of— 150. 

KhumAna 70. 

Khusrtr Parveis 35. 

Keilham, xt8, 131, X34f, 140!, 354. 
Kingdom s — n umerous re a sons of 

226. 

—struggle for supremacy in Kings 
of— 222. 

Kingly families non drinkers 202* 


Kingly— Families ruling In Deccan; 
were they foreigners? its Examina- 
tion 3X9f 

—power— idea of and result and 
effect therefr o m 22of. 

KirAta 42, X04. 

Kokkaladeva of Chedi 105. 

—date of— discussed 135. 
—relations with other then living 
kings of X35f. 

Kokkaladeva II son of YuvarAja 

136. 

Kofikapa 4of . 

— laghu 40f. 

Koftala 40, 42. 

—kingdom x6x. 

— Videhas— history of— 293. 
KotapAla 23, 25. 

Kota kingdom 90. 

Kfdshpa 286f. 

— settles in DwAraka 64. 
KyishpaxAJa, first king— date ac- 
count and capital of — 1x9. 

— paternal unde and successor of 
Dantidurga — exploits of— 145. 
KfishnaxAja II RAshtrakUta 135. 
KfishpasAja III successor of 
Amoghavarsha III— exploits and 
account of— given by WardhA 
grant X50. 

Kshatriya families reasons of fan- 
ciful origins of— 56. 

Kshatriyas formed one caste— no 
minor distinctions 276. 
—generally temperate drinkers 202. 
— GotrdChchAra forgotten 176. 

— Kula of— taking place of Gotra- 
its reasons X7fif. 

—learning of x8xt 
—occupation of anna o* — shared 
by others 283! 

—Fra vara Risks in Xngirasa and 
Bhfigu stock jBfL 
—residing in Deccan In set century 

47 - 
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sfcairiyas— turning brahmins in 
Vedlc timet tad vice versa; 
inttaaoet 38ft. 
Kuxnlraptlacharita at, 23s. 
Kumliila 26off, 326, 329. ;j] 
—achievements of— 2o6f. 

—birth place and country of 

207ft, 

—Date of— 207. 

—how learned Buddhism and his 
death 208L 

—important tacts of date, birth- 
place etc. of— 2zz. 

— inference about date and political 
situation from political observa- 
tion Of 2XOf. 

— an interesting remark of — 211. 

— not DakshipCtya 209. 

—of Northern central India 209f. 
Kura 42, 290, 

Kurukshetra 67. 

Kush&pas 9, 68f. 

Kuval&lva of Ayodhya 65. 

L 

Lachhanuma younger son of Vtt- 
pati, founder of Nadal line 96. 
Land — measurement of 240. 
Language Bengali 173. 

—Eastern Hindi 74. 

— Kanarese 273. 

— Kiriyft and other minor dialects 

x68f. 

— MtgadhI 3. 

— : Mahirishtrf 3. 34* 

— Mar&thi 274. 

—origin of— 272. 

—Sanslqrit* -chief stock of others 

270, 

— Telagu 273. 

—Western Hindi 174. 

Lang ua g es— different— time and re* 
asons of origin of 167! 


m 

—non Aryans at the time of Ku- 
mftrila and inference therefrom 
2o8f. 

— Prtlqrit — once spoken languages 
and their period 269! 

Lanka 42. 

Lakullfa — iiva cult of 96. 

Lakshmapa son of Keyurvarsha— 
some facts of— 236. 

Lalliya — date 01—257. 

Ltttalura, capital of R&shtrakntas, 
identification and inference 323. 

Lata southern Gujarat 33, 40L 

Legal writers and Kaliage myth 48 

Lele 223. 

Lingabhava 42. 

Lohara dynasty of Kashmir 258. 

Lohapura or Lahore — extent of — 

40L 

Lunar race settlements 64. 

— five-races — their individual pro- 
gress as evidenced in the Vedas 
286ft. 

Lunar Kshatriyas— Rigvedic refe- 
rences to— their colonisation and 
analogy from American history 
and conclusion therefrom zyCS* 

M 

Macdonell 293. 295, 297* 

— Vedic Index of— 260. 

M&chipura 42. 

Madras Presidency— history of 
kingdoms in— 262. 

M&dhavagupta of Magadha 139. 

M&dhyamikas 69. 

Maga28. 

Magadha 40, 42. 

Mah&bhlrata 9. 27. 37. 39. 44*. 
60, 64S. 

— MImlnsa in Hindi 18, 21. 

Mahadaji Sdndia 327. 

Mahtlalahmi, mother of Aila|e 80 , 
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Mah&raja VEkapatf, son of Chanda- Marriages Anuloma— of Kshstrhm 


na 96. 

Mahirashfra 40. 

— Mahomedsa invasions repelled 
from Z52L 

Mablyaka son of Stmha 79I. 
Mahandra 41. 10^ 346c 
Mahendra II 346. 

Mahendrapila, son ol Mihira X05! 
Mahendrapila II may be identified 
with Devapftla 351I 
Mahldeva, means a king and not 
Y *rahmin 85 fL 
Mahlpila 107, 116^ 119. 

—brother and successor of Bhoja II 

zo6. 

—son of Ifahendrapaifr— data and 
extent of Empire of — 106. 

— son and successor of Vigrahapfila 
II— account of— 141. 

Mahmud of Garni 32, 8of, 108, 159. 
— invasions of and effect thereof 

Mi- 

Mahodaya alias Kananj 104. 
Maitrakas of Valabhl 4. 83. 
Makayapa 23. 

Mflavas 68, 104. 

MSlawa 4of . 

Malaga 41. 

Malh&rarao Holkar 327. ' 
M&lkhed— identified with M&nya- 
kheta— some observation of 354. 
M&ndhlt* 58. 

Mandor, 25. capital town of Prati- 
hires according to Vaidya C.V.99. 
Manikrai 96. 

Mann 27. 

Manubhava 2 5* 

Mar&fh&s 102. 

—blending of Aryans and Nftga 
Vamf a 326. 

Maxftthfts— not of lower civilisation 
and capacities 327. 

Mar&tha Kshatriyas were ruling fa- 
milies in Deccan 3i8ff. 


and Vaifyas 195, 

— Anuloma how trsated tadUtaent 
Smfitis X93& 

—condition 06—249! 

—early— misconception about i88f 
— early— when came into v egan 
and why x89f. 

Manx desert— two references im 
Mbh.65. 

Mafa 23, 23. 

Mathandeva xo8. 

Matsya 104. 

MedapSfa or Mewad 48 ! 
Megasthenes 28, 178! 

Mention with foreigners does not 
make the first a foreigner 29! 
Mer 83, 

Merutunga— fictitious story of— 
like Ppfthvix&ja and Ghoci xsot 
Mewad 4, 18, 26, 36. 

Meaddan Astecs 298. 

Mihira Bhoja 135, 148. 

Mihira, alias Bhoja, successor of 
R&machandra— date and extent 
of Empire of— X04. 

Military officers different from civil 
ones 236. 

Mit&ksharS 53. 

— Gotra dictum of— wrong 53, 36. 
— pravmra rule of— useless 62. 

— Srauta sfitra rule misinterpreted 
in— 50! 

Mitra distinguishing epithet of 
Nagar brahmins 83. 

—not Msg 84* 

Mitraya 60. 

Mohanllla Pfip 4 ya 3 3 ^ a 
Moris of Chitod 73. 

Mudgala— descent of— 39. 
Mugdhatnnga, son and successor 
of Kokkala 136. 

Mularftja chllukya 107. . 

MukljaSalonki, seised theldngdom 
of Cbftva^ls zxsf. 



Mola a th l na p ur 40, 4*» 

Molten 36. 

—Son temple of — tear" of idofbeing 
broken by Modems end uthor 1 ! 
view on it 197! 

Ks^uljt nc Bh fiynda. i—rmoinr 
of Khmitja 115. 

N 

Xadolu 

IU§i 346. 

Nlgabhaja son of Vateartja 140. 

Nlgabhata— capital of, not deter- 
mined. too. 

—conquest of Kaoanj Empire by— 

103. 

Nlgebhatte* first Piatilxftra king— 
how came to power 9 81 

—probable date of aoo e sdo n and 
period of role and conquests of — 
ioo, 104. 

Nigabhatfa 11 108. 

N&gadft 72f. 

Nigars 83. 

Nfcgari Prach&rini Grant, hamfilt 18. 

NSgas — history and civilisation of — 

326. 

N&gojibhatya's Udyota, 3x2, 314ft 

Nahararai 99. 

Nahusha 27. 

Nin&saheb Peshwi 74. 

Nanda 21. 

Nannuka first Chaadella king- 
date of— 125* 

Nirasixnha Ghilukya xo6. 

Naravfthana, son of AUatya 80. 

NtrSy&pap&la, snccesaor of Mahl- 
pftla 141. 

NirtyapapUadeva, son and suc- 
cessor of \igrabap 81 a 141. 

Nationality only p revents foreign 
domination — examples 226. 

NavasBhasnka chaiite 219* 

Nepil extant of— 39, 41. 

— ftlnyln— n hiafmry of l60, 

47 


Nesfidd 7* 
NHapnra4i. 
Niknmbhavara 23. 
Nivjita 41. 
Nohalidevi 24. 


O 


Occupation of 
Odiyina or 


dn pro- 

of— 40I 
nd in* 
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RaudhOma 25. 

Milch! 3. 
p^kahablhu 42* 

FUas of Bengd 138ft 354* 

—dates of— cannot be cip he re d 140. 
—extent of rule and coqfloiti of— 142. 
—Genealogy and probable dates of— 

* 43 * 

— rise of —as in docnxnents X38f. 

— were Rajputs. Buddhists in name 
and Hindu in character 242. 

Pftla suffix— meaning of— 239. 
Pbllavas of K&fichi 4, 47. 52. 

Fampa, kanarese poet 106. 

P&xnbipur 41. 

PafichRla— North 37* 

FMchilas —history of— as in die 
Vedas 290ft 
Pandit S.P. 207.; 

Pa?4u 42. 

Plpduvishaya 41. 

Ptp 4 ya Mbhnajal sift 
— Shyftmaldlsa 13* 

PbfigU42t 
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